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THE  DETROIT  NEWS 
IS  NOW  A 

WELCOMED  AND  VALUED 
NEW  MEMBER  OF  THE 
GANNETT  FAMILY  OF 
NEWSWLPERS. 


“You’re  No.  1  in  news  content. 
You’re  No.  1  in  public  service. 
You’re  No.1  in  circulation. 

You’re  No.1  in  advertising. 

And  that  makes  you  No.  1 
in  anybody’s  book.” 

ALLEN  H  NEUHARTH 
CHAIRMANXEO 
GANNETT  CO  .  INC 
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LARGEST  SUNDAY  HOM£  DELIVERED  CIRCULATION  IN  SOUTH  TEXAS 

Represented  nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Cresmer,  Woodward, 

O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  ilnc.  and  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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TOP  FEATURES  DRAW  TOP  READERSHIP 


LOUIS 

RUKEYSER 

America’s  best-known 
economic  journalist.  His 
award-winning  commen¬ 
tary  on  trends  in  the  stock 
market,  politics,  banking 
and  free  enterprise  have 
built  him  a  reputation  as 
an  unparalleled  economic 
commentator.  Weekly. 


TOM 

PETERS 

Tom  Peters  wrote  the 
book  on  excellence.  The 
most  effective  and  proven 
management  techniques 
are  delivered  in  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  lively 
column.  When  it  comes 
to  business  management, 
Tom  Peters  is  the 
authority.  Weekly. 


ANDREW 

LECKEY 

Clear,  concise  invest¬ 
ment  advice  designed 
for  today’s  busy  readers. 
Complicated  business 
jargon  is  turned  into  read¬ 
able  copy  to  give  the  most 
useful  advice  to  seasoned 
and  novice  investors. 
Three  times  weekly. 


ROBERT 

BRUSS 

The  nation’s  outstanding 
expert  on  homeowner- 
ship  and  real  estate 
investment  provides  up- 
to-the-minute  information 
on  the  intricacies  of  buy¬ 
ing,  selling  and  trading 
property.  Seven  releases 
weekly. 


WILLIAM  DONOGHUE 
This  best-selling  money 
manager  tracks  trends 
and  eagerly  sought-after 
investments.  In  a  practical 
and  down-to-earth  style, 
Donoghue  tells  readers  what 
they  need  to  know,  when 
they  need  to  know  it. 

Twice  weekly. 


BANKS  VS.  MONEY  FUNDS 
A  breakthrough  in  modern 
financial  reporting!  A  weekly 
table  and  chart  compiled  by 
financial  experts  William  E. 
Donoghue  and  Robert  K. 
Heady  tells  readers  who’s 
paying  the  highest  returns, 
where  they  are  located  and 
how  their  yields  compare  with 
national  averages.  Weekly. 


JULIAN  BLXK 
In  The  Tax  Report,”  Julian 
Block  tells  your  readers 
about  the  changing  tax  laws 
and  how  they  will  be  affected 
by  them.  Helpful  advice 
about  reducing  taxes 
honestly  and  getting  the 
most  for  your  money  is 
also  offered.  a 


INSIDER  TRADING 
The  inside  story  on  the  buys, 
sells  and  options  exercised 
by  corporate  insiders.  This  is 
the  first  complete  data  base 
to  be  offered  in  syndication 
and  it  can  be  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  your  newspaper. 

Tradition  of  Creativity 


To  put  these  features  to  work  for  your  newspaper, 
call  John  Matthews  at  1-800-332-3068. 


Tribune  Media  Services 
64  East  Concord  Street 
Orlando.  FL  32801 


# 


MARCH 

1- 4— GRAPH  EXPO  86  West,  Los  Angeles  Convention  Center,  Los 

Angeles. 

3- 6— Inter  American  Press  Association,  Mid-year  Meeting.  Salvador,  Bra¬ 

zil. 

5-8— National  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Government  Affairs  Con¬ 
ference,  Hyatt  Regency,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-11 — SNPA  Production  Conference,  Radisson  Plaza  Hotel,  Orlando.  Fla. 
9-11— Texas  Dally  Newspaper  Association,  Mandalay  Four  Seasons 
Hotel.Las  Collnas 

12- 14 — American  East  Newspaper  Operations  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 

and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

13- 15 — Mid-Atlantic  NAME.  Sales  Marketing  Convention,  Columbia  Mar¬ 

riott,  Columbia,  S.C. 

13-16— Now  York  Press  Association,  Marriott  Hotel.  Albany 
13-16— SNPA,  Mid-Winter  Board  Meeting,  Point  Clear,  Ala. 

15- 16— Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Holiday  Star 

Resort,  Merrillville,  Ind. 

17- 19— ANPA,  Total  Newspaper  Conference,  Don  CeSar  Hotel,  St.  Peters¬ 

burg. 

18- 20 — Conferences  for  Journalists,  Cities  and  Suburbs:  New  Develop¬ 

ment,  Unsolved  Problems.  Watergate  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

19- 21— New  England  Newspaper  Association,  Winter  Convention  and 

Annual  Meeting,  Westin  Hotel,  Boston. 

19- 21— Newspaper  in  Education  Week  Conference,  Los  Angeles  Hilton,  Los 

Angeles. 

20- 22— Independent  Free  Papers  of  America,  Spring  Conference,  Marriott 

Airport  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

20-22— Midwest  Classified  Managers  Association,  Casper  Hilton  Inn,  Cas¬ 
per,  Wyo. 

APRIL 

2- 6 — New  Jersey  Press  Association,  Annual  Spring  Conference  and 

Trade  Show,  Hyatt,  Cherry  Hill. 

4- 5 — Louisiana  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention,  Peachtree  Pla¬ 

za,  New  Orleans. 

8-11 — American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Marriott  Hotel,  Downtown- 
Washington,  D.C. 

11- 12— Kansas  Press  Association,  Holiday  Inn  Holidome,  Great  Bend. 

12- 15— Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Adams's  Mark  Hotels 

Philadelphia. 

16- 16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  Display  Ad  Con¬ 

ference,  Marriott,  Harrisburg. 


SeminarsIWorkshopsIClinics 


MARCH 


9-14 — American  Press  Institute,  Community  Weekly  Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives,  Reston,  Va. 

9-14 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Writing  Center  for  Copy 
Editors,  St.  Petersburg. 

9-15 — The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies,  Newspaper  Design/News  & 
Information  Graphics,  St.  Petersburg. 

16-26 — American  Press  Institute,  Management  and  Costs,  Reston,  Va. 

21-23— Mid  America  Press  Institute,  Business  and  Agriculture  News,  Cla¬ 
rion  Hotel,  Downtown,  St.  Louis. 

23-26— SNPA  Foundation,  Seminar,  Copy  Editing  and  Headline  Writing, 
Pensacola  (Fla.)  News-Journal. 

23-27— ANPA/INPA,  Strategic  Planning  Seminar,  The  Houstonian,  Hous¬ 
ton. 

23-28 — American  Press  Institute,  Advertising  Executives,  Reston,  Va. 

26-27— NENA,  Display  Advertising  Seminar,  Sheraton  North  County  Inn, 
West  Lebanon,  New  Hampshire. 
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NORTHAMERICA 


Only  one  wire  service  cuts  across  the  cultural, 
economic  and  political  boundaries  that  divide  the 
world-Reuters,  The  International  News  Agency. 

We  maintain  our  watch  on  the  world  in 
74  countries-more  than  any  other  agency.  Our 
670  journalists  and  100  photographers  plus  more 
than  1,000  stringers  are  strategically  placed  in 
103  cities  to  handle  any  breaking  story. 

And  only  Reuters  follows  the  sun  around  the 
globe,  moving  our  world  editing  desk  from  Hong 
Kong  to  London  to  New  York  during  the  24-hour 
cycle. 

Our  reporters  and  editors  put  the  Reuter 
stamp  of  distinction  on  every  story  we  file. 

In  New  York,  stories  from  around  the  country 
and  around  the  world  are  tailored 
to  meet  the  needs  of  our  ever 
growing  list  of  U.S. 
newspaper  subscribers. 

Des  Maberley,  North 
American  Editor,  Brian 


Bain,  Managing  Editor, 
and  Andy  Nibley, 

News  Editor,  lead  a  force 
of  175  reporters  and 
editors  in  our  14  North 
American  bureaus. 

Only  Reuters  offers 
the  sparkle  and  objectivity 
that  come  from  a  healthy  mix  of  local  and 
international  staffers.  In  the  United  States,  our  staff 
is  mostly  American,  but  Canadians,  Britons,  and 
Latin  Americans  also  help  to  give  us  the  fresh 
perspective  you  can’t  get  from  a  domestic  agency. 

Washington,  our  largest  reporting  bureau  with 


Assistant  News  Editor  Graham 
Colville  (left)  with  News  Editor 
Andy  Nibley  and  Assistant  News 
Editor  Jonathan  Sharp 
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Editor  Jeffrey  Antevil,  well-known  _ 

for  his  perceptive  analyses,  is  an  expert  on 
foreign  affairs  from  his  days  covering  State  and  tlie 
Pentagon  and  his  extensive  travels  abroad. 

Bob  Schnitzlein  heads  the  Reuter  News 
Pictures  Service,  a  15-member  Washington  Photo 
force,  which  recently  won  three  White 
House  Press  Photographers’  Awards. 

Dallas  Correspondent  Julie  Vorman, 
who  joined  Reuters  from  UPI,  won 
widespread  newspaper  play  for  her 
sensitive  interview  with  Jane  Smith, 
the  widow  of  Challenger  pilot  Michael 
Smith-the  first  interview  with  an  imme¬ 
diate  family  member  of  any  of  the 
Shuttle  crew  following  the  explosion. 

In  Los  Angeles,  Ronald  Clarke, 
chief  of  bureau- Western  Region,  brings 
his  25  years  of  Reuter  experience  as 
a  correspondent  and  editor  to  the 
California  beat,  covering  everything 
from  earthquakes  to  celebrity  galas. 

His  speed,  high  editorial  standards  and 
breadth  of  reporting  have  earned  him 
a  worldwide  reputation. 

In  addition,  our  North  American 
bureaus  and  worldwide  network  produce 
an  unsurpassed  data  bank  of  financial 


and  economic  information. 

We  are  the  leader  in  up-to-date  information 
on  stocks,  commodities,  energy,  foreign  exchange, 
shipping,  and  precious  metals.  Bankers  and  traders 
depend  on  these  services,  compiled  by 
L  our  international  staff  of  experts  and 

A  specialists. 

This  information  is  tailored  to  meet 
the  needs  of  American  newspapers  for 
understandable,  comprehensive  business 
news.  David  Finch,  who  left  AP  10  years 
ago  to  join  Reuters,  was  recognized  by 
the  New  York  Deadline  Club  for  financial 
writing  for  his  series,  “The  Underground 
^  Economy!’ 

As  the  world  grows  smaller,  Reuters 
grows  larger.  That’s  why  more  and  more  of 
the  leading  U.S.  newspapers  are  turning  to 
the  only  international  news  agency - 
Reuters,  totally  committed  to  excellence 
HH  in  news. 


Julie  Vorman 


Ronald  Clarke 


For  more  information  call  John  DePrez  (212)  603-3572  or  Mary  Ellen  Haskett  (212)  603-3571  Reuters,  1700  Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10019 


Are  You  Getting  Your 
Share  of  Corporate 
Advertising  from  the 
FINANCIAL  SERVICES 
Industry? 

Editor  &  Publisher  offers  a  unique  adver¬ 
tising  opportunity  to  newspapers  in  its 
March  22  issue.  In  the  third  in  a  series  of 
in-depth  monthly  reports  on  "Public 
Relations  and  The  Press,"  we  will  focus  on 
public  relations  efforts  in  the  FINANCIAL 
SERVICES  industry. 

This  is  an  opportunity  to  position  your 
paper  strongly  in  the  minds  of  the  public 
relations  specialists  who  determine  the 
direction  of  flow  of  advertising  dollars. 

Other  issue  and  subject  dates  in  this 
series  are:  April  19/Fashion,  May  17/ 
Travel,  and  June  14/Insurance.  Reserve 
your  advertising  space  today!  Call  your 
E&P  representative  or  Donald  Parvin,  Ad 
Manager,  at  212  675-4380. 

Space  reservation  close  for  the  March  22 
issue  is  March  12. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


Editorial  workshop 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


A  Singular  Delusion  No.  620 

The  staying  power  of  journalese  superstitions  is  indeed 
remarkable.  The  writer  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  E<&P 
criticized  an  article  it  ran  for  saying,  “In  its  recent  efforts 
to  expand  its  newsroom  operations,  the  paper  hired  about 
20  experienced  reporters  but  none  of  them  were  minori¬ 
ties.” 

The  writer  commented,  “None  is  singular,  of  course, 
and  therefore  requires  the  singular  verb  was."  To  begin 
with,  none  in  this  context  is  a  pronoun,  not  a  noun,  as  the 
writer  identified  it,  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  main 
point.  The  notion  that  none  is  eternally,  irrevocably, 
unchangeably  singular  is  deeply  engraved  in  the  noodles  of 
publishers  and  managing  editors,  and  thence  transferred, 
by  stem  ukase,  to  the  minds  of  reporters.  This  has  been 
going  on,  from  my  own  observation,  for  a  half-century  in 
newsrooms  large  and  small. 

Back  in  1955  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  do  some  research 
on  none,  because  none  was,  none  is  often  sounded  odd  to 
me.  I  began,  of  course,  with  Fowler,  the  Great  Cham  of 
usage,  who  wrote  in  1926,  “It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  pronoun  none  is  singular  only  and  must  at  all  costs  be 
followed  by  singular  verbs,  etc.;  the  Oxford  English  Dic¬ 
tionary  explicity  states  that  the  plural  construction  is 
commoner.”  Sir  Ernest  Gowers  retained  this  judgment  in 
his  revision  of  Fowler  in  1965. 

A  British  delusion,  you  say?  Well,  Webster’s  Second 
New  International  (1934)  said,  “As  subject,  none  with  a 
plural  verb  is  the  commoner  construction.”  Writer’s 
Guide  and  Index  to  English  by  Porter  G.  Perrin  (1950),  the 
most  widely  used  college  composition  textbook,  says, 
“None  may  be  either  singular  or  plural,  and  now  is  more 
common  with  the  plural.”  The  fifth  edition  (1972),  with 
Wilma  R.  Ebbitt  as  coauthor,  retains  this  judgment. 

A  passel  of  other  grammars,  dictionaries  of  usage,  and 
general  dictionaries  give  the  same  advice.  In  fact,  no 
authority  I  can  find,  going  back  to  testy  Ambrose  Bierce 
{Write  It  Right,  1909)  and  including  also  the  erstwhile 
syndicated  grammarian,  Frank  Colby  {Practical  Hand¬ 
book  of  Better  English,  1944),  prescribes  the  singular 
none.  The  unanimous  consensus:  None  may  be  either 
singular  or  plural,  but  the  plural  usage  is  commoner  (and 
beyond  reproach). 

The  singular  occurs  with  a  subject  that  is  (as  Writer’s 
Guide  puts  it)  uncountable,  where  the  plural  would  be 
ungrammatical:  “He  talks  nonsense,  but  none  of  it  mat¬ 
ters.”  But  when  the  reference  is  to  countables,  the  com¬ 
ment  continues,  none  has  long  been  used  as  a  plural  in  the 
most  reputable  writing:  “None  of  them  were  missing.” 

The  curious  thing  about  publishers’  and  editors’  dic- 
tums  on  language  is  their  high-handedness,  their  lofty 
assumption  that  they  could  not  be  mistaken,  no  matter 
how  strange  the  results  of  following  them  might  sound.  As 
a  cub  reporter,  I  myself  deferentially  adopted  the  rules 
given  me  by  editors.  How  could  they  be  wrong,  I  rea¬ 
soned.  It  was  only  when,  by  a  fluke,  I  undertook  to  write 
about  language  that  I  started  to  look  some  of  these  things 
up,  and  discovered  that  the  editors  were  oftener  wrong 
than  right. 
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ON  RETAIL  MARKETS 


NEW  ENGLAND  ‘86  PER-HOUSEHOLD  INCOME 


$1351  MORE  PHH.  EST. 
THAN  U.S.  AVERAGE 


NEW  ENGLAND  1986  PHH.  RETAIL  SALES 


7.6%  OVER  $15,700 
U.S.  PHH.  AVERAGE 


NEW  ENGLAND  1986  PHH.  FOOD  SALES 


EXCEEDS  $3,232  U.S. 
PHH.  FIGURE  BY  6.4% 


New  England’s  economy  is  full  of  positive  factors  for 
1986.  Continued  activity  in  high-tech  manufacturing, 
growing  involvement  in  defense  manufacture,  and  an 
increase  in  the  service  industry  employment  that  keeps 
all  else  on  an  even  keel  are  keeping  unemployment 
below  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  Notable  rejuvena¬ 
tions  are  taking  place  in  several  older  cities,  improving 
both  the  appearance  and  economics  of  run-down 
areas. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  New  England’s  purchasing  pow¬ 
er  is  great,  exceeding  per-household  estimates  of  even 
the  fast-growing  Sunbelt  and  Pacific  areas.  And  in  New 
England,  newspaper  readership  per-household  is  tops. 


‘1986  Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide  estimates. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  England  daily  newspapers 

MASSACHUSETTS  CONNECTICUT  RHODE  ISLAND 

Boston  Globe  (M&S)  The  Advocate  (Stamford)  (E&S)  The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S)  Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E)  Providence  Bulletin  (E) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (M&S)  Bridgeport  Post  (S)  Providence  Journal  (M&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S)  Greenwich  Time  (E&S)  The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E)  Hartford  Courant  (M&S)  Woonsocket  Call  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E)  Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 

Daily  Evening  Item  (Lynn)  (E)  Meriden  Record-Journal  (M&S) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S)  Middletown  Press  (E) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E)  New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E)  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E)  New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

Springfield  "Union  (M)  New  Lonoon  Day  (E&S) 

Springfield  Republican  (S)  Waterbury  American  (E) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E)  Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 

VERMONT  Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Geizette  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 

Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Bangor  Weekend  News  (S) 
The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 
Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 


How  the  Walla  Walla 
Union-Bulletin  won  the  respect  of 
America’s  big  city  editors. 

The  Walla  Walla  Union-Bulletin  is 
this  year’s  winner  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Public 
Service  Award  for  newspapers  under 
50,000  circulation. 

The  prestigious  award  was  given  for  a  series  of 
articles  written  by  reporters  Sarah  Jenkins  and  Michael 
Lancaster  which  exposed  an  offshore  shell  bank  fraud. 

The  fraud  began  as  a  small  town  story,  but  soon 
turned  into  an  international  pyramid  scheme  involving 
$73  million  from  investors  in  44  states  and  13  foreign 
countries. 


Once  the  national  significance  of  the  story  be¬ 
came  apparent,  AP  began  moving  the  stories  on  the 
wire.  Not  only  that,  prestigious  national  business  pub¬ 
lications  like  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  Forbes  mag¬ 
azine  contacted  the  Union-Bulletin  for  background  in¬ 
formation. 

The  Union-Bulletin,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
The  Seattle  Times,  has  always  been  a  good  community 
newspaper.  This  award  signifies  that,  like  its  parent 
paper,  the  Union-Bulletin  has  also  made  a  strong  commit¬ 
ment  to  quality  journalism.  0^  Seattle  OhlCS 


THE  BET7MANN  ARCHIVE 


“Loyalty  to 
petrified  opinion 
never  yet  oioke 
a  chain  or  freed 
a  human  soul.” 

Mark  Twain,  1887 


America’s  railroads  were  strictly  reg¬ 
ulated  for  so  long-nearly  a  century-that 
many  rail  customers  came  to  view  such 
regulation  as  part  of  the  natural  order. 

But  government  regulation  of  every¬ 
day  business  decisions  was  not  natural 
for  the  railroads.  When  competing 
forms  of  transportation,  including 
trucks  and  barges,  emerged  and  grew 
strong,  rail  regulation  b^ame  a  tighten¬ 
ing  noose-choking  the  life  from  the 
national  rail  system. 

By  the  1970’s ,  20  percent  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  rail  trackage  w^lowed  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy.  Track  and  equipment  had  de¬ 
teriorated  and  what  rail  profits  there 
were  provided  only  a  two  percent  return 
on  rail  investment. 

Under  tlie  century-old  scheme  of 
government  control,  only  annual  federal 


subsidies  totalling  in  the  billions  could 
have  kept  the  railroads  afloat.  But  Con¬ 
gress  wisely  took  another  course.  In 
1980,  the  Staggers  Rail  Act  eliminated 
many  of  the  regulatory  chains  and  per- 
mitt^  railroads  to  function  more  like 
other  businesses.  The  results  have  been 
healthier  railroads,  better  service,  im¬ 
proved  plant  and  equipment-and  lower 
rates  for  many  customers. 

Today,  a  small  minority  of  shippers 
want  to  recapture  the  advantages  they 
perceived  in  a  strictly  regulat^  railroad 
industry.  Blinding  themselves  to  the 
many  benefits  of  deregulation-includ¬ 
ing  those  that  have  recently  helped 
them-these  shippers  are  pressing  Con¬ 
gress  to  turn  back  the  clock  and  make 
major  changes  in  the  Staggers  Act. 

It  is  a  fact  that  reregulation-which 


would  plunge  railroads  into  another  era 
of  decline  and  deterioration-would  not 
be  in  anyone’s  interest.  The  shippers 
who  ne^  railroads  the  most,  including 
those  who  are  complaining,  would  suf¬ 
fer  most. 

Regulation  was  proven  a  failure  long 
ago.  That’s  no  opinion,  it’s  a  fact.  De¬ 
regulation  is  already  a  proven  success. 
Now  that  the  century-old  chains  have 
been  broken,  it  would  be  folly  to  re- 
forge  them. 

For  more  information,  write:  Broken 
Chains,  Dept.  609,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  50  F  Street,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

Or,  if  you’re  on  a  dead¬ 
line,  call  us  at  (202)  639- 
2555. 
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Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  survey 

The  latest  Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  survey  reported  in  this 
issue  on  page  15  provides  all  the  information  anyone  would  want  to 
know  about  what  happened  to  the  20,400  men  and  women  who  were 
graduated  during  1985  with  bachelor’s  degrees  from  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Within  four  to  six  months  after  graduation,  88%  of  them  had 
found  jobs  —  55.3%  were  media  related  —  and  the  study  gives  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  type  of  media  jobs,  etc. 

The  results  in  two  areas  deserve  special  attention  —  the  availabil¬ 
ity  of  jobs  for  j-school  graduates  in  the  newspaper  field,  and  the 
salaries  paid.  Both  of  these  give  special  insight  into  the  future  of 
newspaper  journalism. 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  news  services  revealed  their 
intense  competition  for  top  graduates  by  hiring  the  greatest  number 
of  those  who  went  into  media-related  jobs.  They  took  on  3, 160  of  the 
graduates,  while  radio  and  television  hired  1,650;  public  relations 
attracted  2,400  and  advertising  2,150.  A  most  significant  comment  is 
that  more  than  half  of  the  graduates  who  took  newspaper  jobs  re¬ 
ported  having  two  or  more  offers  from  which  to  choose. 

Equally  significant  is  the  trend  in  newspaper  salaries  compared  to 
those  in  competing  areas.  Still  in  the  top  spot  with  a  median  salary  of 
$14,560,  the  public  relations  field  slipped  by  $500  from  the  previous 
years.  Advertising  agency  salaries  increased  by  about  $500  to 
$13,780,  while  radio  and  television  median  salaries  stayed  about  the 
same  as  the  last  two  years  at  $11,180,  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap, 
contrary  to  popular  impression. 

Median  salaries  on  newspapers,  however,  showed  the  largest  one- 
year  increase  of  $1,560  to  $13,520.  They  have  climbed  from  around 
$11,000  in  three  years. 

Newspapers  are  now  competitive  with  salaries  and  opportunities 
in  the  job  market  for  top  talent. 

Remote  entry  access 

Developments  are  coming  so  fast  in  computerized  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  that  news  and  ad  personnel  have  to  master  a  new  language  as 
well  as  a  new  technology. 

Today  ad  managers  are  gearing  for  the  new  era  that  has  already 
dawned  in  their  classified  departments.  They  are  determined  not  to 
make  the  mistakes  their  forefathers  made  in  permitting  newspaper 
page  and  ad  sizes  to  develop  in  dozens  of  ways  without  consideration 
for  advertisers. 

For  the  last  year,  a  few  newspapers  have  been  pioneering  with 
systems  which  permit  advertisers  and  their  agencies  to  send  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy  directly  over  the  wires  into  a  newspaper’s  computer.  It  is 
a  technique  that  will  grow  rapidly.  But  classified  ad  managers  realize 
that  competitive  systems  are  being  used  that  are  incompatible, 
jeopardizing  their  effectiveness  and  expansion. 

The  Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Managers  has  seen  the 
dangers  and  has  formed  a  committee  to  work  with  other  ad  groups  to 
reach  some  standardization  for  the  good  of  the  industry.  It  has  to  be 
done.  We  hope  it  doesn’t  take  as  long  as  it  did  to  get  newspaper 
agreement  on  Standard  Advertising  Units. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Florida  Today  wants  to  set  the  record  straight 


We  enjoyed  seeing  and  reading  the 
spread  in  your  February  8  issue  per¬ 
taining  to  coverage  of  the  shuttle 
tragedy. 

A  few  for-the-record  corrections  to 
your  article  headlined  “Explosion 
gets  broad  coverage  in  ‘hometown’ 
papers.” 

Today  became  Florida  Today  on 
August  26,  1985.  It  is  currently  based 
in  Cocoa,  not  Cocoa  Beach.  Although 
the  correct  name  for  the  newspaper 
was  Today,  not  Cocoa  Today,  we  are 
moving  into  a  new  plant  near  Mel¬ 
bourne  in  March  and  the  name  Cocoa 


He’s  embarrassed 

While  I  hope  your  article  regarding 
our  new  distribution  centers  here  in 
North  Carolina  was  informative  to 
other  circulators,  you  have 
embarrassed  me  with  our  mailroom 
folks  by  quoting  me  as  saying  that  our 
mailroom  just  wasn’t  about  to  do 
what  we  had  to  do. 

In  fact,  I  said  our  mailroom  was  not 
able  to  do  what  we  had  to  do  —  that 
we  had  exceeded  our  capacity  in  our 
mailroom. 

Paul  Lawrence 

(Lawrence  is  circulation  manager, 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer) 


Today  will  soon  incorrectly  locate  us 
as  well  as  incorrectly  identify  us. 
The  article  quotes  me  as  saying  “1 


More  sales 

In  your  Jan.  4  issue,  you  listed  a 
number  of  weekly  newspaper  sales 
throughout  the  country,  including 
three  in  Texas.  For  one  of  those  sales, 
you  gave  us  credit  as  broker,  and  we 
appreciate  that. 

However,  we  were  also  involved  in 
the  other  two  listed,  and  additionally, 
the  Lipscomb  County  Limelight,  Fol- 
lett,  Tex.,  was  sold  by  J.W.  Hughes 
and  Sandra  Woods  to  Jerry  Sinise ;  the 
Crowley  Beacon  (renamed  Crowley 
Eagle)  was  sold  by  John  and  Rebecca 
Edwards  to  Lon  Williams;  the  Fair- 
field  Recorder  was  sold  by  Joe  Lee 
Kirgan,  Jr.,  to  Joe  and  Vickie  Reavis; 
the  Times  GuardianIComal  County 
Chronicle  was  sold  by  Ann  Bradley  to 
Southern  Newspapers,  Inc.;  and  the 
Mineola  Monitor  was  sold  by  Richen- 
bacher  Publications  to  Bluebonnet 
Media. 

We  were  brokers  of  record  on  each 
of  these  transactions. 

William  Berger 

(Berger  is  president  of  Associated 
Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.) 


have  never  personally  seen  a  space 
flight  from  the  press  area 
because  ...” 

To  the  contrary,  I  saw  every 
manned  launch  from  Gemini  9 
through  Apollo  through  Skylab.  1 
stopped  going  to  the  KSC  Press  Site 
when  I  became  the  paper’s  senior  edi¬ 
tor,  for  reasons  the  article  explained. 

Lastly,  I’m  sure  I  told  your  reporter 
that  the  shuttle  disaster  we  feared 
took  25  flights  to  happen,  not  25 
years.  Monkeys  were  flying  25  years 
ago,  not  American  astronauts. 

Buddy  Baker 

(Baker  is  editor,  Florida  Today) 

(Editor’s  note:  25  years  ago,  in  1961, 
Alan  B.  Shepard,  Jr.,  became  the  first 
American  astronaut  in  space.) 

About  footnotes 

About  Murphy  Givens’  recent  plea 
for  greater  use  of  footnotes  (in  news-' 
papers).  I’m  reminded  of  John  Barry¬ 
more’s  opinion  of  them:  “Reading 
footnotes  is  like  running  downstairs 
to  answer  the  doorbell  on  your  wed¬ 
ding  night.” 

Bob  Myers 

(Myers  is  president  of  the  Lapeer 
County  Press,  Lapeer,  Mich.) 


Newspaper  lifts  moratorium  on  ietters  deaiing  with  abortion 


By  Ken  Steinken 

On  February  9,  after  an  extensive 
review,  the  editorial  board  of  the 
Rapid  City  (S.D.)  Journal  lifted  its 
moratorium  on  Letters  to  the  Editor 
dealing  with  abortion. 

On  November  6,  1985,  the  same 
board  had  declared  “letters  on  abor¬ 
tion  no  longer  acceptable  {E&P,  Feb. 
1). 

The  decision  to  reopen  the  debate 
was  based  on  how  the  ban  related  to 
the  Journal’s  stated  policy  “to  pub¬ 
lish  all  sides  of  important  controver¬ 
sial  issues.” 

The  editors  also  noted  their  com¬ 
mitment  to  provide  an  “opportunity 
for  the  average  citizen  to  express  their 
(sic)  opinions  on  issues.” 

The  editorial  staff  emphasized, 
however,  that  access  to  the  opinion 
page  “is  a  privilege,  not  a  right.” 

Readers  were  told  that  letters  on 
any  subject  will  be  rejected  if  they  do 
not  meet  editorial  guidelines  which 
were  revised  to  insure  that  opinion 
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page  space  would  be  “put  to  the  best 
use  of  all  our  readers.” 

New  guidelines  require  letters  to 
“deal  with  issues,  not  personalities” 
and  that  space  “not  be  dominated  by 
certain  individuals  or  subject  mat¬ 
ter.” 

Additional  new  criteria  instructed 


readers  to  directly  address  an  issue, 
to  make  an  exceptionally  good  point 
and  to  not  “plow  old  ground.” 

While  the  editorial  acknowledged 
that  the  Journal  receives  more  letters 
than  it  can  publish,  it  pledged  to 
“strive  for  fairness  in  presenting 
diverse  views.” 
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Which  of  America’s 
I  ten  largest  States  has 
the  highest  average 
net  household  income? 


1.  California 

2.  New  York 

3.  Texas 

4.  Pennsylvania 

5.  niinois 


6.  Florida 

7.  Ohio 

8.  Michigan 

9.  New  Jersey 

10.  North  Carolina 


Surprised?  Don’t  be.  New  Jersey  has  one  of  the 
strongest  and  most  diversified  economies  in  America- 
a  new  corporate  economy  that  has  produced  one  of 
the  highest  standards  of  living  in  the  Country. 

New  Jersey  contains  the  highest  concentration  of 
scientists  and  engineers  in  America.  Two  thirds  of 
its  hundred  largest  employers  are  members  of  the 
Fortune  1000.  Their  names  include  some  of  the 
biggest  communications,  pharmaceutical,  electronics, 
retail,  food,  insurance,  chemical,  banking  and 
entertainment  corporations  in  the  world. 


And  the  Newspaper  for  New  Jersey  is  The  Star-Ledger- 
New  Jersey’s  largest  Daily  and  Sunday  newspaper. 
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More  daily  circulation  than  the  next 
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Camden  Courier  Post:  109,592  104,980 

Total:  396,375  520,290 

For  more  information  on  The  Star-Ledger’s  selling 
power,  call  Walter  J.  Schwartz,  National  Advertising 
Manager,  at  201-877-4214. 
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Illegal  dumping  of  waste  ink  charged 

California  legislator  says  EPA  is  investigating  shipments  by  newspapers 
to  an  aiiegediy  unlicensed  recycier  and  dump  in  Mexico 


By  M.  L.  Stein 

The  U.S.  Environmental  Protec¬ 
tion  Administration  last  week  was 
reportedly  investigating  shipments  of 
waste  ink  by  California  newspapers  to 
an  allegedly  unlicensed  recycler  and 
dump  in  Mexico. 

The  report  surfaced  after  Steve 
Peace,  the  California  Assembly’s 
majority  whip,  called  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  in  Sacramento  to  announce  that 
“many  leading  newspaper  firms”  in 
the  state  have  violated  EPA  regula¬ 
tions  by  transporting  waste  ink  to  the 
dump  in  Mexico’s  Baja  region. 

Peace  described  the  violations  as 
being  “unintentional.” 


“We  don’t  know  what 
to  do,”  Wallace  said. 
“We  feel  accused,  but 
are  not  sure  of  what.” 


He  also  handed  out  an  open  letter  to 
“Chairmen  of  the  Boards,  California 
Newspapers,”  telling  them  he  had 
been  informed  by  “EPA  sources” 
that  the  Mexican  operation  was  an 
illegal  “sham.”  He  urged  the  chair¬ 
men  to  “personally  review  your  com¬ 
pany’s  handling  of  hazardous  waste.” 

Peace’s  statement  came  two  days 
before  the  Feb.  13  opening  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Riblishers  Associ¬ 
ation’s  98th  annual  convention  in 
Coronado,  where  it  was  hastily  put  on 
the  agenda  of  CNPA’s  board  meeting. 

CNPA  general  manager  Michael  B. 
Dorais  said  that  Peace’s  comments 
“were  in  error,”  adding  that  the  EPA 
has  given  no  indication  that  state 
newspapers  were  not  in  compliance 
with  its  rules.  Moreover,  Dorais  went 
on,  the  waste  ink  shipped  is  not  toxic, 
although  it  is  flammable. 

“The  newspapers  have  been 
caught  flatfooted  by  this  sneak  attack 


(by  Peace),  apparently  intended  to 
maximize  damage  done  to  us,”  Dor¬ 
ais  later  told  E&P. 

The  newspaper  companies  named 
by  Peace  included  Times  Mirror; 
Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.,  San 
Diego;  Orange  County  Register; 
Daily  Breeze,  Torrance;  Contra 
Costa  Times;  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot;  and  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Their  ink  shipments  have  gone  first 
to  Waste  Disposal  Systems  in  Long 
Beach,  which  reportedly  trucks  them 
to  a  ranch  near  Tecate,  Mexico,  after 
mixing  them  with  other  chemicals  so 
they  can  be  recycled,  it  was  dis¬ 
closed. 

In  a  Feb.  12  story  following  Peace’s 
press  conference,  the  San  Diego  Tri¬ 
bune  quoted  Mexican  government 
authorities  as  saying  the  recycling 
firm,  Tratamientos  Petroquimicos 
Mexicanos,  had  no  importing  license 
or  operating  permit  for  waste  dis¬ 
posal. 

The  story  added  that  U.S.  and 
Mexican  environmental  authorities 
will  meet  soon  in  Tijuana  to  discuss 
regulations  aimed  at  stopping  U.S. 
companies  from  illegally  dumping 
hazardous  wastes  in  Mexico. 

Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co.  said 
it  sends  about  4,000  to  5,0(K)  gallons  of 
waste  every  five  or  six  weeks  to  the 
Long  Beach  firm,  all  of  which  are 
reported  to  the  California  Department 
of  Health. 

“I  don’t  know  of  any  form  that 
we’re  required  to  submit  on  a  per 
shipment  basis  with  EPA,”  said 
David  L.  Peden,  assistant  purchasing 
manager  for  the  Tribune  and  San 
Diego  Union. 

The  company,  he  noted,  does 
report  periodically  to  EPA  “regard¬ 
ing  our  status  and  the  types  of  mater¬ 
ials  we  send.” 

Union-Tribune  general  manager 
Gary  Goss  said  he  had  received  two 
laboratory  reports  indicating  waste 


ink  “does  not  fall  under  the  hazard¬ 
ous  waste  category.” 

At  the  CNPA  board  meeting. 
Register  general  manager  Dick  Wal¬ 
lace  said  EPA  had  not  contacted  the 
paper  about  the  shipments  and  that 
“nothing  in  the  ink  is  hazardous.” 

“We  don’t  know  what  to  do,” 
Wallace  said.  “We  feel  accused,  but 
are  not  sure  of  what.” 

Margaret  Kneller,  an  EPA  spokes¬ 
person  in  Washington,  D.C.,  told  the 
Tribune  that  it  did  not  appear  the 
publishing  companies  have  to  notify 
the  agency  of  each  waste  ink  ship¬ 
ment. 

She  also  said  there  was  a  question 
of  whether  used  ink  would  be 
regarded  as  “hazardous”  under  fed¬ 
eral  law,  but  she  revealed  that  EPA  is 
likely  to  keep  a  closer  watch  on  sus¬ 
pect  materials  shipped  to  another 
country. 


"...  many  leading 
newspaper  firms”  in  the 
state  have  violated  EPA 
regulations  by 
transporting  waste  ink  to 
the  dump  in  Mexico’s 
Baja  region. 


In  San  Francisco,  EPA  regional 
spokesman  A1  Zemski  said  a  criminal 
investigation  was  underway  of  Waste 
Disposal  System,  the  Long  Beach 
shipper. 

Assemblyman  Peace  said  he  has 
asked  the  state  to  suspend  the  firm’s 
toxic-waste  transport  license. 

Coincidentally,  hazardous  sub¬ 
stances  in  newspaper  plants  was  the 
subject  of  a  CNPA  convention  panel. 

Noting  that  May  25  is  the  deadline 
for  compliance  with  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment’s  new  Hazard  Communica- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Insight  into  journalism  graduates 

Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund  study  shows  20,400  bachelor’s  degrees  awarded 
in  mass  communications  in  1985;  55.3%  took  media-related  lobs 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  percentage  of  news-editorial  majors  in  journalism 
and  mass  communications  (J/MC)  colleges  and  universi¬ 
ties  declined  last  year  by  4.2%,  accounting  for  22.2%  of  all 
J/MC  graduates  in  1985,  according  to  the  latest  Dow  Jones 
Newspaper  Fund  survey. 

But  while  the  number  fell,  the  proportion  of  news-edito¬ 
rial  majors  still  closely  mirrored  public  relations  and 
advertising  majors,  who  accounted  for  22.3%  and  2 1 .9%  of 
1985  J/MC  graduates  respectively.  The  number  of  broad¬ 
cast  majors  also  declined,  falling  2.1%  from  1984  to  total 
19.6%  in  1985. 

Four  to  six  months  after  graduation,  55.3%  of  J/MC 
graduates  were  employed  by  the  media.  Other  fields  of 
employment  claimed  26.1%  of  the  graduates,  6.6%  went 
on  to  graduate  school,  and  12%  were  unemployed  at  the 
time  of  the  survey. 

According  to  the  survey,  “20,400  bachelor’s  degrees 
were  awarded  in  1985  to  college  students  who  completed 
at  least  10  journalism  and  mass  communications  courses 
(the  equivalent  of  30  semester  hours)  at  331  colleges  and 
universities.” 

About  58.4%  of  the  respondents  said  they  were 
employed  in  fields  similar  to  their  course  of  study.  Of  the 
graduates  involved  in  media-type  work,  51.7%  described 
their  duties  as  writing  and/or  editing,  22.4%  said  they  were 
promoting  a  company  or  product,  14.6%  worked  in 
designing  and/or  selling  advertising,  6%  were  in  produc¬ 
tion  and  5.3%  described  their  jobs  as  photography,  graph¬ 
ics,  art  and/or  cartooning. 


The  percentage  of  women  J/MC 
graduates  in  1985  rose  to  65.1%  from 
64.7%  the  year  before. 


The  percentage  of  women  J/MC  graduates  in  1985  rose 
to  65.1%  from  64.7%  the  year  before. 

Those  minority  graduates  who  classified  themselves  as 
black,  Hispanic,  native  American  or  Asian/Pacific 
Islander  made  up  10.8%  of  1985  J/MC  graduates,  up  9.8% 
from  1984,  according  to  the  survey. 

But  the  proportion  of  minorities  who  found  media- 
related  work  in  1985  declined,  falling  to  41.7%  of  J/MC 
grads  in  1985  from  54.4%  in  1984.  The  figure  is  still  greater 
than  that  of  1983,  however,  when  40.8%  of  minority  J/MC 
graduates  found  media  jobs. 

Colleges  in  the  Midwest  and  South  graduated  54.9%  of 
survey  respondents,  while  25%  came  from  colleges  in  the 
Mid-Atlantic  and  Plains  states.  Of  the  minority  graduates, 
one-third  attended  colleges  in  the  Mid- Atlantic  states,  and 
an  additional  one-third  went  to  schools  in  the  South  and 
Midwest,  according  to  the  survey. 

Nearly  30%  of  all  1985  J/MC  graduates  took  jobs  in  cities 
—  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  —  with  popula¬ 


tions  greater  than  one  million,  and  about  a  quarter  of  the 
respondents  said  they  had  grade-point  averages  no  lower 
than  A-minus. 

Of  1985  J/MC  graduates,  roughly  3,160  were  hired  by 
daily  newspapers,  weekly  newspapers  or  news  services. 
There  were  2,550  working  in  newsrooms  as  reporters, 
writers,  editors,  photographers  or  artists.  Dailies  hired 
2, 160  of  those  graduates,  while  980  were  hired  by  weeklies 
and  news  services  employed  20. 

Of  the  newspaper  employees  hired,  61.4%  majored  in 
news-editorial,  while  13.2%  were  advertising  majors, 
8.2%  were  PR  majors  and  6.3%  majored  in  photojournal¬ 
ism. 


The  proportion  of  minorities  who 
found  media-reiated  work  in  1985 
deciined,  faiiing  to  41.7%  of  J/MC 
grads  in  1985  from  54.4%  in  1984. 


On  the  flip  side,  only  42.5%  of  all  news-editorial  majors 
who  graduated  in  1985  landed  jobs  with  newspapers  or 
news  services.  Nine  percent  of  news-editorial  majors  went 
to  a  PR  agency  or  into  corporate  PR,  and  3.7%  to  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies.  Commercial  magazines  hired  3.1%  of  the 
news-editorial  majors. 

Nevertheless,  67.9%  of  all  news-editorial  majors  found 
media-related  work,  a  higher  percentage  than  any  other 
mass  communications  major. 

Of  the  remaining  news-editorial  majors,  15.4%  went 
into  non-media  fields,  8.4%  went  to  graduate  school  and 
8.3%  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

The  Dow  Jones  survey  also  showed  that  34.8%  of  news- 
editorial  majors  did  not  apply  to  a  single  newspaper  or 
news  service  for  a  job. 

Of  the  J/MC  graduates  in  1985  who  went  to  work  at  a 
newspaper,  80.4%  of  them  ended  up  in  the  newsroom. 
Advertising  departments  claimed  9.8%  and  the  remainder 
went  into  promotion,  production  and  other  departments. 

According  to  the  survey,  newspapers  hired  more 
women  graduates  than  men  for  the  second  year  in  a  row.  In 
1984, 61 . 1%  of  newspaper  jobs  went  to  women  graduates, 
while  in  1985  the  number  jumped  to  64.8%.  Of  all  J/MC 
graduates  hired  by  daily  newspapers,  11.1%  were  minori¬ 
ties. 

The  breakdown  of  population  areas  where  graduates 
took  jobs  at  daily  newspapers  last  year  is  as  follows:  one 
million  plus  population —  12.9%;  300,0(K)  to  999,999  — 
16.1%;  100,000  to  299,999  —  19.4%;  50,000  to  99,999  — 
21.5%;  20,000  to  49,999  —  16.1%  and  14%  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  got  jobs  in  areas  with  a  population  less  than  20,000. 

Of  all  the  1985  J/MC  graduates  hired  by  newspapers, 
73.9%  had  previous  internships,  and  81.3%  worked  for 
their  college  newspapers.  Seventy  percent  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  hired  by  daily  newspapers  started  looking  for  a  job 
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before  graduation  and  two-thirds  of  them  started  working 
within  one  month  after  graduation.  More  than  half  the 
grads  who  took  newspaper  jobs  reported  having  two  or 
more  offers  to  choose  from,  according  to  the  Fund  survey. 

Radio  and  television  stations  claimed  1,650  of  1985  J/ 
MC  graduates,  75%  of  whom  were  broadcast  majors, 
10.8%  were  advertising  majors,  4.8%  majored  in  PR  and 
3.6%  were  news-editorial  majors.  According  to  the 
survey,  30.9%  of  the  broadcast  majors  hired  reported 
landing  jobs  in  their  chosen  field.  Nearly  15%  of  the 
broadcast  majors  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the 
survey. 

Of  those  hired  by  radio  and  television  stations,  59% 
were  women  and  13.6%  were  minorities. 

The  percentage  of  J/MC  graduates  that  took  jobs  in 
radio  and  television  last  year  is  broken  down  by  city 
population  as  follows:  12.5%  went  to  cities  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  one  million  or  more;  16.7%  —  300,000  to  999,999; 
25%  —  100,000  to  299,999;  19.4%  —  50,000  to  99,999; 
15.3%  —  20,000  to  49,999  and  11.1%  got  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion  jobs  in  cities  with  populations  less  than  20,000. 

Approximately  2,400  J/MC  graduates  were  hired  last 
year  by  public  relations  agencies  and  corporate  PR  depart¬ 
ments,  while  advertising  agencies  hired  about  2,150  J/MC 
graduates,  according  to  the  Newspaper  Fund. 

Of  those  graduates  who  got  jobs  last  year  in  advertising 
and  PR,  74.1%  were  advertising  or  PR  majors  in  college. 
An  additional  12.7%  were  news-editorial  majors.  Of  the 
ad/PR  majors,  36.4%  got  jobs  in  one  of  those  two  fields, 
8.3%  took  jobs  at  newspapers,  30%  got  jobs  outside  the 
media  and  10%  were  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  all  advertising  and  public 
relations  jobs  went  to  women,  while  only  4.8%  were  taken 
by  minorities. 

Forty  percent  of  all  advertising  and  public  relations  jobs 
taken  by  1985  J/MC  graduates  were  in  cities  with  popula¬ 
tions  greater  than  one  million.  In  cities  with  populations  of 
300,000  to  999,999,  22.6%  of  the  graduates  found  work  in 
advertising  or  PR,  16.3%  went  to  cities  with  100,000  to 
299,999  people  and  12%  to  cities  populated  by  50,000  to 
99,999. 

Only  6.3%  of  advertising  and  PR  hires  from  the  J/MC 
class  of  1985  went  to  cities  of  20,000  to  49,999  and  3.8% 
found  themselves  with  ad/PR  jobs  in  cities  with  less  than 
20,000  people. 

Although  the  median  annual  salary  paid  to  J/MC  gradu¬ 
ates  in  public  relations  declined  by  about  $500  from  1984, 
that  field  still  held  the  top  spot,  paying  1985  J/MC  gradu¬ 
ates  a  median  salary  of  $14,560. 

Advertising  agency  salaries  increased  by  about  $500, 
reaching  $13,780. 


Majors  of  J/MC 
Graduates  (1975-1985) 


The  biggest  one-year  increase,  however,  was  at  daily 
newspapers,  where  the  median  annual  salary  jumped 
$1,560  over  1984’s  rate  to  $13,520. 

The  median  salary  for  radio  and  television  hires 
remained  about  the  same  as  the  previous  two  years  at 
$11,180  in  1985. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  survey  also  revealed  that  the 
higher  the  salary  the  greater  the  job  satisfaction.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  graduates  earning  more  than  $15,650  a  year 
reported  that  they  were  very  satisfied  with  their  jobs, 
while  less  than  l^c  earning  $9,900  a  year  felt  similarly 
about  their  jobs. 


Of  the  newspaper  employees  hired, 
61.4%  majored  in  news-editorial,  while 
13.2%  were  advertising  majors,  8.2% 
were  PR  majors  and  6.3%  majored  in 
photojournalism. 

Of  those  earning  less  than  $9,900  a  year,  30%  were  “less 
than  satisfied  or  very  dissatisfied”  with  their  jobs.  But 
even  of  those  earning  more  than  $15,650  a  year,  7.6%  still 
said  they  were  unhappy  with  their  jobs. 

Only  a  quarter  of  the  1985  J/MC  graduates  who  found 
newspaper  jobs  said  they  consulted  their  journalism 
school  placement  offices  for  help  in  locating  work.  Only 


(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Advice  to  women  journalists 

Panelists  at  the  first  women  in  newspaper  management  conference 
advise  women  on  the  best  ways  to  advance  to  managerial  levels 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  best  way  for  a  woman  to  advance  on  the  managerial 
level  is  to  be  the  best  she  can  be,  have  confidence  in  her 
abilities,  speak  up  for  what  she  wants,  take  care  of  her 
health,  be  herself,  accept  the  fact  that  family  and  career 
are  going  to  pull  in  a  thousand  different  directions  and 
work  together. 

That  was  some  of  the  advice  doled  out  by  top  women 
newspaper  executives  and  other  managerial  experts  at  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Association’s  first  conference 
on  women  in  newspaper  management  recently  held  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

“We  women  must  be  more  professional  than  men 
simply  because  we  are  women,”  said  Janet  Chusmir, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Daily  Camera  (Boulder, 
Colo.),  during  her  keynote  speech.  “I’ve  seen  men  slam 
down  newspapers  and  storm  out  of  the  building  because 
they  did  not  get  the  promotion  they  wanted,”  but  if  a 
woman  sheds  a  single  tear,  she’s  called  emotional. 

Chusmir  also  suggested  that  women  pick  their  battles. 
Men  do  not  want  to  be  around  militant  women  who  call 
them  chauvinists,  but  when  they  do  fight,  women  should 
fight  right  by  doing  their  homework  and  being  well-pre¬ 
pared.  “Make  them  an  offer  they  can’t  refuse,”  she  sug¬ 
gested. 

According  to  Beverly  Jackson,  general  manager  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis,  Mass.)  and  conference  co¬ 
chair,  1 14  representatives  from  44  newspapers  and  groups 
attended  the  meeting. 

Because  women  hold  only  17%  of  executive  and  man¬ 
agement  positions  at  daily  newspapers,  Jackson  said  there 
is  a  “sense  of  isolation  at  times.”  But  conferences  like  this 
one  allow  women  to  realize  they’re  not  alone  and  that  their 
numbers  and  influence  are  growing. 


“We  women  must  be  more 
professional  than  men  simply  because 
we  are  women,”  said  Janet  Chusmir, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Camera  (Boulder,  Colo.) . . . 


In  1950,  for  example,  only  19%  of  the  total  newspaper 
workforce  was  female.  Today  women  make  up  about  40%, 
although  only  2%  to  4.5%  are  top  managers  and  two-thirds 
of  them  work  at  papers  with  circulations  under  25, (XX), 
Jackson  said. 

“If  today  a  woman  must  work  harder  it’s  because  we’re 
all  still  pioneers  in  a  sense,”  she  added. 

Dr.  Lynda  L.  Moore,  a  professor  of  management  at 
Simmons  College  in  Boston  and  author  of  a  forthcoming 
book  on  working  women,  stressed  that  managerial  excel¬ 
lence  requires  confidence,  competence  and  credibility. 
Technical,  conceptual  and  human  skills  must  also  be  mas¬ 
tered,  and  the  guidance  of  sponsors,  the  teaching  of  men¬ 


tors  and  the  support  of  peers  are  crucial  on  the  way  to  the 
top. 

“The  middle  manager  woman  needs  someone  to  fight 
for  her,  to  keep  the  channels  open,”  Moore  said,  adding 
that  women  must  make  their  goals  known  because  people 
do  not  always  assume  women  want  to  move  up.  It  is 
important  to  confirm  the  seriousness  of  your  career. 

“When  you  become  more  competent  you  become  more 
confident  and  thus  more  credible,”  Moore  said. 

The  “new  management  style”  that  calls  for  more  mana¬ 
gerial  involvement  and  sensitivity  to  employees  has  been 
cited  in  many  recent  studies  and  books  as  necessary  for 
better  productivity,  Moore  said,  adding  that  behavior  is 
traditionally  characteristic  of  women. 


Because  women  hold  only  17%  of 
executive  and  management  positions  at 
daily  newspapers . . .  there  is  a  “sense  of 
isolation  at  times.” 


As  corporate  competition  increases,  employers  who 
lose  a  lot  of  women  employees  will  start  to  feel  the  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  and  ask  why  they  are  losing  all  that  talent. 

The  60-  to  80-hour  work  week  is  a  “particularly  neurotic 
American  trait,”  according  to  Moore,  who  sees  that  chang¬ 
ing  as  men  take  on  more  responsibility  at  home. 

She  also  said  that  anyone  who  must  put  in  so  many 
hours  must  not  be  managing  well,  and  that  technology 
changes  such  as  portable  and  home  computers  are  giving 
flexibility  to  the  way  people  work. 

As  more  and  more  women  enter  the  workforce,  how¬ 
ever,  the  delicate  balance  between  career  and  family  can 
often  lead  to  tremendous  stress  as  women  are  forced  to 
make  choices  between  the  two. 

Diane  Burrus,  director  of  COPE,  a  Boston  information 
and  referral  service,  pointed  out  that  managers  have  to 
deal  not  only  with  their  own  conflicts  and  stress,  but  also 
with  that  of  others. 

Only  7%  of  American  families  still  fit  the  traditional 
model  of  the  father  as  sole  bread-winner  and  the  mother  at 
home  with  at  least  one  child,  Burrus  said.  Women  are 
often  left  with  the  feeling  that  they  cannot  be  the  best  they 
want  to  be  at  home  and  at  work  and  still  have  time  for 
themselves. 

Burrus  singled  out  schools,  community  and  the  work¬ 
place  as  being  out  of  synch  with  working  parents. 

The  traditional  separation  of  work  and  family  life  must 
also  be  modified  at  the  workplace,  she  said.  Employers  are 
hesitant  to  get  involved  in  their  workers’  personal  lives, 
but  many  companies  have  begun  to  realize  the  diverse 
needs  of  their  employees. 

Job  sharing,  maternity  and  paternity  leaves  as  well  as 
day  care  are  all  part  of  making  the  balancing  act  easier  for 
the  working  parent.  Such  benefits  are  also  less  expensive 
than  recruitment  and  training  costs  from  frequent  turn- 
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Judith  Brown  -  Third  generation  working  mother 


over,  Bumis  said,  adding  that  keeping  good  employees  is 
“going  to  be  necessary  to  make  that  competitive  edge.” 

Judith  W.  Brown  is  the  third  generation  woman  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Herald  in  New  Britain,  Conn.  She  is 
also  a  third  generation  working  mother. 

“The  responsibilities  of  the  working  mother  are  rich  and 
varied,”  she  said,  detailing  how  best  to  deal  with  children 
at  different  stages. 

When  the  kids  are  young,  “you  have  to  be  a  master 
weasel  with  the  car  pool,”  she  advised.  It  is  also  the  time 
of  contagious  diseases,  so  working  at  home  must  be  part  of 
the  game  plan,  especially  since  it's  difficult  to  get  someone 
to  stay  with  the  kids  when  they’re  all  throwing  up  at  once. 
It’s  essential  to  be  organized  so  little  things  don’t  throw 
you,  and  you  also  have  to  “choose  very  carefully  what 
you’re  going  to  get  upset  about.  You  have  to  let  go  with  a 
laugh  sometimes  instead  of  a  scream.” 


‘Ihe  middle  manager  woman  needs 
someone  to  fight  for  her,  to  keep  the 
channels  open,”  Moore  said. 


The  teenage  years  are  very  difficult  on  the  working 
mother,  she  said,  suggesting  that  they  keep  “secret  files  of 
phone  numbers”  in  their  desks  and  use  reporting  skills  to 
ferret  out  information. 

Brown  also  said  that  when  teenagers  want  to  talk  it’s 
always  on  their  terms.  Two  of  the  best  times  to  talk  to 
teenagers  is  after  school  and  late  at  night,  and  Brown  said 
to  be  accessible  then  the  working  mother  can  take  a  late 
lunch  and  go  to  bed  early,  letting  the  kids  wake  her  at  night 
to  talk. 

“Husbands  can  be  helpful  too  —  at  times  and  when 
carefully  regulated,”  Brown  said. 

It’s  not  that  women  are  reluctant  to  give  up  traditional 
responsibilities,  but  “men  cannot  shift  gears  as  easily” 
and  are  more  likely  to  talk  about  sports  than  the  child  when 
at  the  doctor’s  office,  she  said. 

“It’s  important  to  prioritize  and  be  happy  in  both 
roles,”  she  said,  adding  that  while  the  years  of  working  are 
long,  the  years  of  childhood  are  not. 

Dr.  Joanne  Hager,  a  psychologist  and  behavioral  medi¬ 
cine  specialist  for  professional  women,  said  that  stress  is  a 
poor  mix  of  either  too  much  or  too  little  stimulation  in 
some  aspect  of  life,  but  that  it  should  be  viewed  as  some¬ 
thing  good  and  healthy  that  can  be  managed. 

Some  physical  warning  signs  of  stress  include  migraine 
or  tension  headaches,  nausea,  ulcers,  low  back  pain  and 
frequent  colds.  Emotional  and  behavioral  signals  of  stress 
include  the  inability  to  relax  or  slow  down,  explosive 
reactions  to  minor  things,  feelings  of  dread,  minor  acci¬ 


dents,  depression  and  overuse  of  alcohol,  drugs  or  food. 

For  the  single  working  woman,  it  is  very  important  to 
have  interests  outside  the  job  to  avoid  becoming  a  dull 
person,  said  Patricia  Ann  Maloy,  employee  services  man¬ 
ager  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  in  New  York.  Maloy,  who 
said  she  recently  started  learning  to  swim  and  plans  to  take 
bridge  lessons,  said  a  woman  can  still  focus  on  her  career 
and  do  other  things.  She,  too,  suggested  applying  manage¬ 
ment  techniques  such  as  goal  setting  to  organize  personal 
affairs. 

Maloy  is  administrator  of  Dow  Jones’  employee  assis¬ 
tance  program,  which  provides  workers  with  a  confiden¬ 
tial  referral  service  if  they  feel  they  need  help  in  areas  such 
as  marital  difficulties,  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  or  if  they  just 
need  someone  to  lend  an  ear. 

She  said  about  60%  of  problems  are  resolved  with  the 
first  call,  possibly  because  some  crisis  intervention  was 
needed. 

“Talking  to  an  impartial  outside  person  helps,”  she 
said. 

Nevertheless,  while  women  have  come  a  long  way  up 
the  managerial  ladder,  there  still  seems  to  be  a  ceiling 
blocking  many  from  the  upper  management  positions,  and 
the  even  the  number  of  women  in  middle  management  is 
still  proportionally  very  small. 

Loretta  McLaughlin,  deputy  editor  of  the  Boston  Globe 
editorial  pages,  told  those  gathered  at  a  luncheon  during 
the  conference,  “When  I  began  in  the  newspaper  industry 
in  the  1950s,  there  was  no  indication  that  any  of  us  would 
still  be  here,  or,  more  importantly,  that  any  of  you  would 
be  here.” 

McLaughlin  said  the  push  from  women  on  the  editorial 
side  has  opened  the  door  to  other  opportunities. 

“It’s  important  to  know  where  we  all  came  from  if  we’re 
going  to  have  any  idea  where  we’ve  got  to  go,”  she  said. 

Publishers  like  William  Randolph  Hearst  and  Joseph 
Pulitzer  deserve  a  lot  of  credit  for  getting  women  into  the 
newsroom.  During  the  newspaper  wars,  they  recognized 
the  marketing  advantage  of  “girl”  reporters  for  gossip 
columns  and  women’s  pages.  The  image  may  have  been 
stereotyped,  but  it  still  opened  the  door,  she  said. 

Historical  events  like  women’s  sufferage  and  World 
War  II,  when  women  moved  into  the  labor  force  on  the 
home  front,  also  did  a  lot  to  help  women  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  industry,  Mclaughlin  continued. 

“We  did  it,  we’re  in,”  she  said  recalling  times  as 
recently  as  1960  and  the  early  1970s  when  women,  now 
allowed  in  locker  rooms,  were  not  even  allowed  in  stadium 
press  boxes. 

Before  the  1950s,  McLaughlin  said  women  journalists 
“were  one  of  the  boys.”  Most  were  exceptionally  well- 
educated  and  competent,  but  they  worked  crazy  hours 
without  complaining,  many  were  unmarried  or  divorced 
with  no  children,  they  drank  and  smoked  like  the  men  and 
their  jobs  were  their  lives. 

That  changed,  however,  as  women  started  going  to 
journalism  school  and  pushed  their  way  into  the  news¬ 
room.  They  got  married  and  moved  to  the  suburbs  —  and 
kept  working.  They  pushed  for  the  big  stories.  They 
“showed  they  could  cover  the  big  stories  and  still  be 
women,”  McLaughlin  said. 

There  are  still,  however,  few  women  publishers  who  did 
not  get  where  they  are  through  family  connections. 

“What  needs  to  happen  is  to  rise  in  the  ranks,  but  I  don’t 
expect  it  to  happen  immediately  or  quickly,”  she  con¬ 
tinued.  “We’re  still  stuck  in  a  ditch,  even  if  it  is  a  higher 
class  ditch. 

“The  work  of  journalism  is  still  the  news  —  hard,  soft 
and  in-between.  I  do  not  believe  we  can  expect  equal 
consideration  if  we  are  not  dead  serious  about  what  we 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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Media  worldwide  was  cursed  by  terrorism  in  1985 

International  Press  Institute  issues  its  annual  report 


The  media  in  1985  was  cursed  by  terrorism,  which, 
according  to  the  yearly  report  on  press  freedom  by  the 
International  Press  Institute,  led  to  the  creation  of  some 
strange  double  standards. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  South  African  government’s  ban 
on  reporting  news  of  riots  and  unrest  in  the  black  town¬ 
ships  caused  an  outcry  of  protest  from  IPI  and  other 
organizations,  as  well  as  democratic  leaders  who  never¬ 
theless  advocate  limited  reporting. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  the  media  was  used  as  a  stage  by 
terrorists  and  hijackers  seeking  —  and  getting  —  the 
world’s  attention  for  their  “causes.” 

But  the  IPI  report  points  out  that  restricting  your  own 
country’s  media  only  sends  the  terrorists  into  the  arms  of 
another  nation’s  media. 

“Whatever  happens,  the  terrorists  will  always  find  a 
way  around  the  restrictions  and  with  today’s  technology, 
news  of  any  such  event  will  soon  find  its  way  around  the 
world  to  a  receptive  audience,”  the  report  said. 

Governments,  however,  have  also  used  media  coverage 
of  terrorist  activities  to  their  advantage,  as  in  Great  Brit¬ 
tain’s  case,  when  it  showed  people  that  the  government 
was  not  going  to  take  any  flak  from  terrorists  and  stormed 
the  Iranian  Embassy  in  London.  It  also  showed  terrorists 
that  Britain  may  not  be  such  an  ideal  venue,  the  IPI  report 
said. 

Further,  the  IPI  argued,  as  in  the  case  of  South  Africa, 
the  public  has  a  right  to  know  and  understand  what  is 
happening  around  them.  “If  their  houses  are  going  to  be 
burnt  down  by  rioters  or  their  holiday  flights  diverted  to 
less  salubrious  surroundings,  they  at  least  have  the  right  to 
know,”  according  to  the  report. 

Special  recognition  was  given  to  Tony  Heard,  editor  of 
the  South  African  Cape  Times,  who  violated  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  strict  law  prohibiting  publication  of  quotes  from 
banned  persons  when  he  published  a  3, 600- word  interview 
with  Oliver  Tambo,  exiled  leader  of  the  African  National 
Congress.  Following  publication  there  were  hundreds  of 
calls  expressing  appreciation  at  being  able  to  not  only  read 
Tambo’s  views,  but  also,  according  to  Heard,  for  realizing 
“how  deprived  of  first-hand  information  they  are  and  how 
their  attitudes  have  been  manipulated.” 

The  following  is  a  look  at  the  status  of  freedom  of  the 
press  around  the  world  last  year,  complied  from  the  IPI 
report. 

Afghanistan 

During  the  year,  the  authorities  began  to  enforce  fresh 
rules  aimed  at  preventing  foreign  journalists  from  entering 
the  country,  once  again  making  it  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  obtain  news. 

The  Afghan  media  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of  “spe¬ 
cialists”  from  Soviet  Asian  republics,  with  up  to  80%  of 
news  features  published  by  the  two  main  dailies  in  Kabul 
produced  by  Tass,  Novosty  and  smaller  Soviet  features 
agencies. 

Algeria 

A  Supreme  Council  of  Information,  officially  estab¬ 
lished  by  President  Chaldi  Benjedid,  was  entrusted  with 
the  task  of  defining  the  overall  political  orientation  for  all 
information  and  media  services  of  the  country. 

The  institution,  under  the  direct  authority  of  the  presi¬ 
dent,  aims  to  fundamentally  reform  media  services  with 
regard  to  quality  and  efficiency  so  as  to  “better  express 
the  obiectives  of  the  Algerian  revolution  and  to  defend  its 


achievements.” 

Angola 

Access  for  foreign  correspondents  continued  to  be  lim¬ 
ited  and  travel  within  the  country  restricted.  Domestic 
media  continued  to  feel  the  reigns  of  tight  government 
censorship  promoting  national  development  rather  than 
independent  thought,  although  the  country’s  constitution 
guarantees  freedom  of  expression. 

In  September  a  British  journalist  working  for  Agence 
France  Presse  was  expelled  after  authorities  accused  him 
of  erroneously  reporting  that  the  country  was  in  a  high 
state  of  military  preparation. 

Argentina 

Since  the  restoration  of  democracy  in  1983,  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  made  no  conscious  efforts  to  curb  reporting, 
although  a  considerable  number  of  broadcasting  and  tele¬ 
vision  channels  are  still  state-owned  —  which  gives  their 
programs  a  certain  trait  improper  to  a  genuine  democracy 
despite  statements  by  authorities  to  open  the  media  to 
every  opinion  and  trend. 

The  Argentine  Press  Institutions  Association,  a  group  of 
major  newspapers,  has  consistently  denounced  the  fact 
that  the  National  Security  Law  limiting  freedom  of  speech 
is  still  in  force,  although  it  has  been  little  used  since 
democracy  was  established. 

Attacks  on  journalists  were  few  and  far  between, 
although  two  provincial  newsmen  had  their  homes 
bombed  early  in  the  year.  No  one  was  injured. 

Australia 

The  debate  over  a  uniform  defamation  law  applying  to 
each  of  the  six  states  and  two  territories  was  dropped, 
leaving  the  present  situation  of  different  laws  —  each 
difficult  to  understand  and  imposing  different  tests  on  the 
same  material  —  to  continue  indefinitely. 

The  media,  however,  generally  sighed  with  relief, 
regarding  the  alternatives  which  had  reached  the  table  as 
far  worse.  In  the  same  context,  the  federal  government 
introduced  legislation  to  establish,  on  a  limited  basis,  a  Bill 
of  Rights  with  guarantees  of  freedom  of  expression. 

What  effect  this  will  have  on  defamation  laws  is  far  from 
certain  —  the  bill  at  this  stage  is  not  to  be  constitutionally 
entrenched  —  and  it  will  only  bind,  where  it  does  at  all. 
Commonwealth,  not  the  states  which  control  defamation 
law. 

Increased  tendencies  from  the  courts  to  issue  prior 
restraining  orders  presented  worrisome  implications  to  the 
press,  as  evidenced  by  a  contempt  of  court  order  (eventu¬ 
ally  settled  out  of  court  in  closed  sessions)  against  a 
newspaper  that  published  material  in  defiance  of  a  court 
injunction. 

Bahrain 

Although  it  is  one  of  the  more  liberal  Middle  Eastern 
countries,  Bahrain  is  not  adverse  to  expelling  foreign 
journalists.  Associated  Press-Dow  Jones  correspondent 
John  Hitchcock  had  his  visa  revoked  in  late  May  after 
refusing  to  name  his  sources  for  an  article  on  the  firing  of 
five  top  officials  in  the  New  York  branch  of  the  Gulf 
International  Bank. 

Bangladesh 

After  about  a  year,  the  government  lifted  a  ban  on  the 
opposition  daily  Dainik  Desk  imposed  after  the  mouth¬ 
piece  for  the  Bangladesh  Nationals!  Party  reported  that 
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mosleiti  rebels  in  Burma  were  operating  in  Bangladesh. 
The  government  said  it  allowed  re-publication  after  the 
paper  expressed  regret  for  publishing  the  “false,  malicious 
and  prejudicial  report  and  photos.” 

Censorship  within  the  country  is  generally  extensive, 
and  all  newspaper  and  broadcast  media  are  controlled  by 
the  state,  which  even  rents  them  office  space  under  the 
constant  threat  that  it  might  be  withdrawn. 

Brazil 

On  the  few  occasions  where  the  media  came  under 
government  pressure  in  this  country  making  the  difficult 
transition  from  military  to  civilian  rule,  they  were  quickly 
disowned  by  the  authorities  as  “misunderstandings.” 

In  April,  journalist  Juvencio  Mazzarollo,  who  had  been 
serving  a  four-year  sentence  imposed  after  he  published 
articles  critical  of  President  Joao  Baptista  Figuereido  in 
1982,  was  released.  In  the  same  month,  however,  the 
government  declared  emergency  controls  in  Brasilia  and 
10  other  districts  in  the  Goias  state,  under  which  all  pre¬ 
recorded  television  programs  must  be  examined  by  federal 
police  and  radio  broadcasts  subjected  to  prior  censor¬ 
ship  by  the  Ministry  of  Communications,  which  was  also 
ordered  to  re-examine  all  permits  for  radio  and  tv  licenses. 

Bolivia 

Since  the  end  of  18  years  of  military  rule  three  years  ago, 
complete  freedom  of  the  press  continues,  and  is  expected 
to  continue  under  the  new  leadership  of  Victor  Paz  Estens- 
soro. 

Runaway  inflation,  expected  to  reach  10,000%  for  1985 
—  the  highest  in  the  world  —  has  crippled  the  Bolivian 
press  since  the  administration  of  Hernan  Siles  Zuzazo 
(1982-85). 

Jorge  Carrasco,  however,  director  of  El  Diario,  claims 
his  conservative  newspaper  had  trouble  under  the  previ¬ 
ous  administration  getting  official  information,  exchange 
to  buy  newsprint  and  other  supplies,  and  government 
advertising.  Yet,  with  the  possible  exception  of  El  Diario, 
Siles  Zuzazo  did  not  attempt  to  silence  his  critics,  who 
eventually  caused  the  downfall  of  his  government  before 
its  constitutional  term  expired  in  1986. 

Bulgaria 

Like  most  Eastern-bloc  countries,  Bulgaria  operates  a 
tight  system  of  self-censorship,  despite  growing  opposi¬ 
tion  from  some  sectors  of  the  media,  notably  film-makers 
and  writers. 

In  May,  IPI  issued  a  protest  over  reports  of  oppressive 
measures  against  the  Turkish  minority,  particularly  the 
termination  of  radio  broadcasts  in  Turkish  on  Bulgarian 
radio  and  the  denial  of  visas  to  Turkish  journalists  from  a 
variety  of  newspapers. 

Cameroon 

The  government  of  President  Paul  Biya  does  not  take 
criticism  lightly,  and  the  press  continues  to  be  subjected  to 
official  censorship.  Territorial  Administration  officials 
have  been  designated  as  official  censors  who  examine 
each  story,  including  such  minor  reports  as  traffic  acci¬ 
dents.  As  a  result,  newspapers  often  appear  with  blank 
spaces. 

Chile 

Despite  the  lifting  of  the  state  of  siege  imposed  by 
General  Augusto  Pinochet,  journalists  are  still  confined  by 
the  state  of  emergency  declared  when  the  prior  state  was 
revoked  in  June.  Under  the  state  of  emergency,  however, 
the  press  can  only  be  restricted,  not  suspended,  with  fines 
ranging  from  $22,(XK)  to  $67,0(X),  although  none  had  been 
levied  as  of  August. 

The  Pinochet  regime,  however,  seems  to  be  more  anx¬ 


ious  to  maintain  control  of  public  opinion  through  televi¬ 
sion,  which  reaches  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  Three  of 
the  five  journalism  schools  have  been  closed,  and  the 
remaining  two  will  be  forced  to  close  when  this  class 
graduates. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  encouraging  signs  is  the 
reassertion  of  the  judiciary.  In  many  of  the  lawsuits 
brought  by  the  government  against  adversary  magazines, 
the  courts  have  ruled  in  favor  of  the  publications.  The 
judiciary,  the  only  remnant  of  the  Socialist  leadership  of 
Salvador  Allende,  seems  to  want  to  strip  away  the  legalism 
with  which  the  Pinochet  regime  clothes  itself,  although 
how  far  the  courts  will  be  allowed  to  go  remains  to  be  seen. 

Rep.  of  China  (Taiwan) 

Since  the  end  of  last  April,  authorities  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  new  campaign  known  as  “Chung  Hsing”  to 
suppress  opposition  publications,  with  more  than  1,000 
plainclothes  and  uniformed  police  believed  to  be  taking 
part  in  raids  of  printers,  distributors  and  newsstands  that 
sell  such  publications. 

Taiwan  Communique,  which  monitors  human  rights 
violations  in  Taiwan  from  Holland,  said  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year  the  government  seized  about  90%  of 
all  opposition  publications. 

People’s  Republic  of  China 

After  decades  of  secrecy,  suspicion  and  hostility,  the 
government  has  begun  to  see  the  advantage  of  cultivating 
good  relationships  with  journalists  from  overseas,  and  has 
relaxed  travel  restrictions  as  well  as  arranged  frequent 
press  tours  to  previously  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  no  overt  censorship  of  foreign  correspondents, 
who  have  telephone  and  direct  telex  links  with  their  home 
countries  and  who  are  free  to  travel  around  the  capital  and 
many  other  cities  without  restrictions. 

Journalists,  however,  are  still  kept  under  the  watchful 
eye  of  the  government  and  are  forced  to  live  in  special 
residential  compounds,  where  their  telephones  are  rou¬ 
tinely  bugged,  their  mail  occasionally  opened  and  their 
cars  fixed  with  easily  identifiable  license  plates. 

Several  of  China’s  leading  writers  asserted  during  the 
year  that  their  country  now  enjoys  vastly  expanded  liter¬ 
ary  and  artistic  freedom,  although  the  Party  seems  to  have 
retained  broad  ideological  restraints  that  could  be  invoked 
against  any  writer  venturing  too  far. 

Cuba 

Special  journalist  visas  are  essential  to  enter  the  country 
and,  once  in,  to  report  specific  events.  Journalists  must 
leave  and  reapply  if  they  want  to  cover  separate  develop¬ 
ments.  All  contacts  must  go  through  the  Press  Office  of  the 
Foreign  Ministry,  and  when  traveling  in  Cuba  correspon¬ 
dents  must  arrange  interviews  with  the  office  beforehand. 
There  is  no  prior  censorship,  although  correspondents 
have  frequently  been  called  in  to  receive  complaints. 

Reporters  from  the  U.S.  are  not  allowed  to  be  based  in 
the  country,  although  they  are  often  allowed  in.  Over  the 
years  several  correspondents  have  been  expelled  and 
access  is  very  difficult.  Hard  facts  and  statistics  must  be 
requested  in  writing  at  the  Press  Office.  The  domestic 
media  follow  tight  government  guidelines. 

Denmark 

In  1985,  the  Danish  Commission  on  Media  concluded 
several  years’  work  on  a  report  suggesting  rules  of  respon¬ 
sibility  governing  the  printed  press  also  apply  to  the  elec¬ 
tronic  media.  Now,  responsibility  for  contents  of  radio 
broadcasts  and  telecasts  lies  with  the  individual  producer. 
Responsibility  may,  however,  also  rest  with  the  supervi- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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sor  who  approved  the  production. 

The  newspapers  were  hit  during  the  year  by  new  fiscal 
legislation  increasing  company  taxation  of  profits  after 
allowed  provisions  for  depreciations  from  40%  to  50%. 

El  Salvador 

Although  the  government  is  reasonably  accessible, 
first-hand  reporting  is  becoming  more  difficult,  as  the 
army  now  tries  to  stop  correspondents  from  reaching 
rebel-held  areas.  Foreign  reporters  recently  enroute  to  see 
rebels  were  detained  for  several  hours  by  troops  when 
they  stopped  at  a  garrison  to  inform  the  senior  officer  they 
were  in  his  region.  The  army  has  opened  fire  on  reporters’ 
groups  in  at  least  one  instance. 

The  guerrillas  have  also  restricted  access  in  their  areas 
and  have  turned  back  reporters,  although  probably  more 
for  security  reasons.  But  as  the  situation  worsens,  rebel 
leader  Joaquin  Villalobos  has  warned  that  the  guerrillas 
will  abandon  their  policy  of  not  firing  on  army  patrols 
accompanied  by  reporters. 

Ethiopia 

The  Ethiopia  Herald,  the  country’s  only  English-lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  and  its  Amharic  companion,  the  daily 
Addis  Zemen,  are  published  by  the  ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion  and  National  Guidance.  Journalists  working  on  these 
papers  must  toe  the  government  line  or  risk  losing  their 
jobs  or  imprisonment.  There  is  no  criticism. 

While  the  world  at  large  knew  of  the  famine  in  the  north 
of  the  country,  people  in  the  rest  of  Ethiopia,  including  the 
capital,  were  not  informed  about  the  gravity  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  until  aid  started  pouring  into  the  country  accompanied 
by  hordes  of  journalists  and  tv  news  crews.  But  when  the 
story  did  appear  in  the  newspapers,  attempts  were  made  to 
tone  down  its  seriousness,  and  most  stories  in  the  national 
press  only  stressed  what  the  government  was  doing  about 
the  shortage  of  food  and  the  drought. 

France 

A  series  of  resignations  and  appointments  in  France’s 
main  television  channels  and  leading  dailies  prompted 
fears  that  the  Socialist  government  of  Francois  Mitterrand 
was  attempting  to  reassert  control  over  the  media  in  the 
run  up  to  this  year’s  crucial  elections. 

The  President’s  anger  over  the  apparent  ability  of  the 
press  to  unearth  more  information  about  the  Greenpeace 
scandal  than  his  own  secret  services  finally  caused  the 
downfall  of  Charles  Hernu,  the  defense  minister,  and 
Admiral  Pierre  Lacoste,  head  of  the  French  foreign  intelli¬ 
gence  service. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  affair,  it  was  the  press  that 
made  the  running,  a  rare  event  in  a  country  not  usually 
known  for  its  investigative  journalism.  Some  argued  that 
many  of  the  so-called  press  revelations,  often  contradic¬ 
tory,  were  planted  by  interested  parties  to  embarrass  the 
government  or  to  undermine  its  policy  of  nuclear  deter¬ 
rence. 

Ghana 

The  authorities  began  the  year  by  suspending  the 
weekly  Ghanaian  Voice  for  “distorting  news’’  and  “fabri¬ 
cating  stories  which  are  completely  without  foundation 


and  substance.”  The  ban  was  lifted  in  mid-March. 

The  Free  Press,  which  was  forced  out  of  publication 
following  a  mob  siege  and  the  detention  of  its  publishers  on 
June  20,  1983,  reappeared  on  Feb.  15.  The  issue  was 
dedicated  to  John  Kublenu,  its  former  editor,  who  was 
detained  for  almost  a  year  and  died  five  weeks  after  his 
release. 

Greece 

Last  March,  the  country’s  Socialist  government  intro¬ 
duced  a  bill  which  doubled  the  minimum  prison  term  for 
libel,  insults  and  slander  against  public  authorities  and 
politicians  from  three  to  six  months.  The  maximum  term 
remains  three  years,  although  it  can  now  be  imposed  for 
for  any  verbal  or  written  abuse  of  a  civil  servant  or  other 
state  functionary,  such  as  the  security  forces  or  a  member 
of  the  Parliament. 

Last  February,  the  second  opposition  publisher  to  be 
murdered  in  two  years  was  gunned  down  in  central 
Athens. 

Guatemala 

Access  to  the  military  government  continues  to  be  fairly 
difficult  and  contact  with  human  rights  and  labor  leaders 
can  frequently  result  in  surveillance.  Security  services, 
with  a  deserved  reputation  for  ruthless  efficiency,  have 
sent  numerous  correspondents  packing  after  telephone 
threats.  Neither  the  army  nor  insurgents  take  reporters  on 
field  missions,  and  any  independent  movement  in  combat 
zones  is  extremely  dangerous. 

A  wide  range  of  government  restrictions  continues  to 
make  life  diffcult  for  the  domestic  press. 

Guyana 

Nearly  all  the  country’s  media,  including  the  only  daily 
newspaper,  two  television  stations  and  the  radio  network 
are  owned  and  controlled  by  the  government  of  Executive 
President  Forbes  Burnham,  and  because  of  government 
restrictions  on  newsprint,  the  country’s  opposition  party 
newspaper  has  been  forced  from  a  daily  to  a  weekly 
schedule.  The  government  carefully  screens  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  for  visas  and  closely  follows  their  work  in  the 
country.  Meetings  with  officials  must  be  arranged  through 
the  Information  Ministry. 

Haiti 

Prior  to  the  fall  of  President-for-Life  Jean-Claude  (Baby 
Doc)  Duvalier,  the  press  generally  continued  to  operate 
under  direct  government  control  with  little  room  for  inde¬ 
pendent  comment  or  analysis,  despite  claims  by  Duvalier 
for  more  respect  for  press  freedom. 

Honduras 

The  government  insists  on  compulsory  membership  in 
the  state-controlled  journalism  college,  which  can  be  with¬ 
drawn  if  journalists  write  on  “difficult”  topics  such  as  the 
presence  of  contra  rebels  in  the  country. 

Hong  Kong 

While  many  residents  are  concerned  about  loss  of  per¬ 
sonal  freedoms  when  the  United  Kingdom  gives  up  its 
territorial  hold  in  1997,  some  journalists  fear  a  more 
menacing  threat  is  the  Chinese  “don’t  rock  the  boat” 
mentality,  reflected  in  its  media. 

According  to  a  survey  by  the  Hong  Kong  Journalists’ 
Association,  many  publications  would  impose  greater 
self-censorship  to  please  the  government,  and  already 
some  Chinese  newspapers  have  toned  down  their  anti¬ 
communist  rhetoric,  and  some  have  even  turned  pro-Chi¬ 
nese. 

According  to  some,  the  majority  of  the  local  print  and 
broadcasting  media  are  prepared  to  curry  favor  with  any 
government,  be  it  British-colonial,  Hong  Kong,  Com- 
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munist  China,  Kuomintang,  Taiwan  or  Lee’s  Singa¬ 
pore. 

India 

Although  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  economic 
climate  for  newspapers  following  the  election  mandate 
received  by  Rajiv  Gandhi’s  government,  the  monopoly  on 
newsprint  by  the  state  continues,  and  once  again  there  is 
no  provision  in  the  newsprint  quota  for  circulation  growth. 

Since  the  government  still  insists  on  sitting  in  judgment 
on  advertising  rates  and  assumes  that  circulation  is  the 
only  test  for  such  rates,  circulation  claims  are  often  open 
to  question  and  rampant  black-marketing  of  newsprint 
continues. 

Journalism  has  also  become  a  dangerous  profession,  as 
a  major  newspaper,  which  had  been  highlighting  police 
atrocities  in  a  scuffle  with  students  protesting  government 
policy,  was  virtually  burned  down  and  its  machinery 
destroyed.  It  has  not  been  seriously  disputed  that  police 
shed  their  uniforms  and  went  on  a  rampage  because  they 
felt  they  could  do  so  with  impunity. 

The  editor  of  a  fortnightly  magazine  in  another  state  was 
murdered  early  one  evening  in  a  taxi.  He  was  taken  to  the 
police  station,  not  to  a  hospital,  and  he  received  no  medi¬ 
cal  attention  for  his  14  stab  wounds.  He  was  kept  there 
overnight  until  he  died  early  the  next  morning. 

Indonesia 

An  unwritten  law  seems  to  exist  here  that  “any  foreign 
correspondent  who  gets  to  know  the  country  too  well 
should  be  chucked  out,”  commented  one  journalist.  Five 
foreign  reporters  were  expelled  from  the  country  for  trying 
to  probe  a  little  deeper  into  political  events  and  sometimes 
going  beyond  official  explanations. 

Security  and  Information  officials  often  give  daily  direc¬ 
tives  to  Indonesian  editors  —  always  by  phone  —  on  what 
events  should  not  be  reported  and  what  official  stories 
need  to  be  highlighted. 

Iran 

The  fact  that  the  Islamic  regime  remained  faction-ridden 
allowed  some  degree  of  diversity  in  the  state-controlled 
press,  and  three  new  weeklies,  owned  and  operated  by 
mullahs  opposed  to  the  government  though  not  the 
regime,  were  launched.  The  government  also  passed  a 
new  Press  Act,  however,  which  provides  for  the  whipping 
of  journalists  and  prison  terms  of  up  to  30  years  for 
“insulting  our  leaders.” 

Iraq 

The  total  absence  of  anything  resembling  privately- 
owned  and  controlled  newspapers  or  magazines  means 
that  no  incidents  involving  journalists  and  the  authorities 
can  ever  occur.  In  fact,  Iraq  has  no  press  except  in  the 
physical  sense. 

Italy 

The  growing  practice  of  sending  defamation  cases 
before  the  same  group  of  judges,  either  in  Rome  or  Peru¬ 
gia,  has  amounted  to  a  special  court  for  the  press.  That, 
coupled  with  the  trend  towards  replacing  fines  with  jail 
sentences,  suspension  from  the  profession  and  large 
awards  of  damages  payable  before  conviction,  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  climate  which  is  hampering  freedom  of  the  press. 

Worries  about  tighter  shackles  on  journalists  have  also 
been  compounded  by  deepening  financial  strains  on  the 
press  in  a  country  that  already  has  one  of  the  lowest  per 
capita  newspaper  readerships  in  Europe. 

Italian  journalists  were  brutally  reminded  of  another 
form  of  censorship  last  year  when  a  Naples  crime  reporter 
was  gunned  down  by  hired  assassins  the  day  after  his 
article  on  the  Neapolitan  version  of  the  Mafia  was  pub¬ 


lished.  A  number  of  journalists  also  left  the  city  of 
Palermo,  apparently  unwilling  to  live  under  the  daily  strain 
of  threats  and  intimidation  from  the  Mafia. 

The  regional  secreta^  for  the  Association  of  Sicilian 
Journalists,  Mario  Petrina,  called  for  authorities  to  pro¬ 
vide  extra  security  to  protect  journalists  from  organized 
crime,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Association  called  for  a 
national  congress  to  discuss  ways  of  making  newspapers 
more  effective  in  the  fight  against  increasingly  blatant 
attempts  by  the  Mafia  to  muzzle  the  Italian  press. 

Kenya 

Journalists  here  are  considered  free,  but  they  still  work 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  the  government,  which  occa¬ 
sionally  detains  reporters  for  questioning,  but  releases 
them  after  interrogation  and  warnings. 

Lebanon 

Lebanon  continued  to  be  a  reporter’s  nightmare 
throughout  the  year,  with  a  long  list  of  kidnappings,  kill¬ 
ings  and  close  escapes.  Most  Western  news  organizations, 
including  the  three  networks,  and  correspondents  from 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  Washington  Post,  ordered 
their  staffs  out  of  the  city  in  the  spring.  According  to  some 
U.S.  television  operations,  who  are  keeping  Lebanese 
staff  in  the  capital,  the  State  Department  specifically 
advised  them  to  remove  American  employees. 

Liberia 

The  October  elections  that  purported  to  bring 
democracy  back  to  the  nation  do  not  seem  to  have  brought 
the  press  any  such  freedom.  Journalists  are  reported  to 
have  been  detained  —  one  has  been  missing  since  his 
arrest  in  last  February  —  and  even  tortured  for  stories 
criticizing  the  government,  and  newspapers  have  been 
silenced  or  seized  when  such  stories  appear. 

With  the  return  to  civilian  rule,  cynics  argue  that  the 
press  will  continue  to  suffer  the  same  problems  under 
President  Samuel  Doe  as  it  did  under  the  Military  Head  of 
State,  General  Samuel  Doe. 

Malaysia 

Malaysian  news  organizations  and  foreign  publications 
distributed  in  the  country  are  supervised  closely  by  the 
government.  Broadcasting  and  the  national  press  agency, 
Bernama,  are  government  controlled,  and  local  reporters 
say  they  are  under  considerable  pressure  not  to  write 
about  sensitive  subjects,  and  face  stiff  fines  and  jail  sen¬ 
tences  for  a  wide  variety  of  offenses. 

Foreign  correspondents  may  enter  the  country  freely, 
but  there  have  been  cases  recently  where  the  government 
held  up  distribution  of  foreign  publications  because  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  coverage.  Foreign  publications 
circulating  in  the  country  must  also  deposit  a  considerable 
sum  with  the  government  which  could  be  forfeited  if  they 
offend  the  authorities. 

Today,  the  authorities  retain  more  control  over  the 
media  than  during  the  height  of  the  communist  insurgency 
campaign  in  1984. 

Malawi 

The  press  is  strictly  controlled  by  the  government  with 
no  room  for  views  other  than  those  of  the  head  of  state. 
President  Kamuzu  Banda.  Three  well-known  journalists 
here  were  detained  earlier  in  the  year  without  trial  or 
charge  for  reporting  a  remark  by  the  nation’s  “Official 
Hostess”  that  men  cannot  do  without  women. 

Although  Cecilia  Tamanda  Kadzamira  denied  saying 
the  remark  that  offended  her  “other  half,”  the  country’s 
confirmed  bachelor  president,  the  official  United  Nations 
transcript  of  her  speech  showed  the  statement. 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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World  press  roundup 

(Continued  from  page  21) 


Mexico 

There  is  no  direct  censorship  of  the  media,  but  rather 
firm  government  control  via  a  system  of  paying  reporters 
from  the  government  department  they  cover.  Newspapers 
are  frequently  called  by  the  press  offices  of  the  President 
or  the  Interior  Ministry  and  told  to  tone  down  or  play  up  a 
story.  Some  newspapers  even  give  reporters  a  cut  of  the 
advertising  income  from  the  area  they  cover. 

An  unwritten  code  prohibits  criticism  of  the  president. 
Foreign  journalists  have  received  complaints  for  “unwel¬ 
come”  stories,  and  access  to  officials  is  difficult.  Inter¬ 
views,  in  many  cases,  must  be  cleared  by  a  superior,  and  it 
takes  years  of  cultivating  contacts  before  getting  off-the- 
record  information. 

Although  all  government  departments  flood  the  media 
with  self-praising  press  releases,  the  Central  Bank  and 
Finance  Ministry  seem  to  be  best  aware  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  good  press,  and  its  economic  team  is  therefore 
more  accessible. 

Nepal 

While  the  country’s  constitution  guarantees  freedom  of 
expression,  the  Press  and  Publications  Act  gives  the  gov¬ 
ernment  sweeping  powers  against  offensive  Journalists 
and  bans  any  criticism  of  the  royal  family,  its  agencies  and 
diplomatic  representatives.  A  number  of  journalists  were 
arrested  in  May  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  crackdown  on 
opponents  of  the  country’s  partyless  political  system. 

Although  the  figures  vary  —  the  government  announced 
only  the  arrests  of  two  editors  on  sedition  charges  —  it  is 
believed  that  the  actual  number  detained  was  16,  charged 
with  backing  a  civil  disobedience  movement  launched  by 
outlawed  pro-democratic  and  pro-left  factions. 

Nicaragua 

About  halfway  through  the  year,  a  state  of  emergency 
was  reimposed  amid  accusations  that  Nicaragua’s  princi¬ 
pal  domestic  opponents  were  “agents  and  allies”  of  the 
United  States.  The  decree  withdraws  all  freedom  of 
expression  and  virtually  all  civil  rights. 

For  foreign  reporters,  covering  the  war  is  hazardous 
because  there  are  no  fronts  and  the  rebels  constantly 
ambush  government  patrols.  There  are,  however,  few 
government  restrictions  on  movement  inside  the  combat 
zones,  and  access  to  officials  is  good,  although  slow,  as 
interviews  have  to  be  channeled  through  the  state  Infor¬ 
mation  Office. 

Nigeria 

When  Major  General  Ibrahim  Babangida  toppled  the 
previous  government  in  August,  he  repealed  Decree  No. 
4,  which  turned  the  press  into  a  “toothless”  tiger  by 
providing  for  the  conviction  and/or  fine  of  journalists  and/ 
or  their  employers  who  published  any  reports,  true  or 
false,  that  embarrassed  the  government  or  any  of  its  offi¬ 
cials. 

The  press  has  apparently  entered  a  new  era,  although  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  Babangida  will  allow  it  to  return  to  its 
old  boisterous  self.  There  are  already  small  signs  of  this 
new  freedom,  however,  as  newspapers  are  once  again 
concentrating  on  exclusives  that  had  become  taboo  under 
the  previous  regime. 

Pakistan 

In  January,  1985,  the  government  reimposed  strict 


restrictions  on  the  press,  forbidding  the  publication  of 
views  of  opposition  politicians  who  were  boycotting  the 
elections.  Most  politicians  were  either  in  jail,  exile,  under 
house  arrest  or  restricted  from  moving  around  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  clamp-down  followed  the  appearance  of  views  and 
activities  of  oppostion  leaders  in  the  press.  Government 
control  over  the  media  is  deep-rooted,  and  all  publications 
need  a  difficult-to-obtain  government  declaration  to  pub¬ 
lish. 

Newsprint  quotas  are  sanctioned  by  the  regime,  and 
60%  of  all  advertising  is  from  government-controlled  cor¬ 
porations,  most  of  which  are  headed  by  military  officers. 

Investigative  reporting  is  almost  non-existent,  and 
reporters  who  ferret  out  stories  on  corruption,  shady 
business  deals  or  the  future  political  intentions  of  the 
regime  are  stifled. 

Peru 

Peru  enjoys  an  ample  degree  of  press  freedom,  but  the 
country’s  critical  economic  situation  has  taken  its  toll  and 
forced  the  closings  of  some  established  dailies. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  however,  congress 
passed  a  law  that  will  greatly  help  the  media,  primarily 
through  tax  relief.  The  articles  of  the  law  of  disrespect,  by 
which  offenses  against  high  public  officials  and  members 
of  government  were  considered  more  serious  than  libeling 
common  citizens,  were  repealed  with  full  backing  from  the 
government  and  all  political  parties.  Parts  of  the  law 
concerning  the  “abuse  of  power”  against  the  press  by 
public  officials  were  also  strengthened,  for  example,  by 
making  the  penalty  up  to  six  years  in  jail  for  seizing  edi¬ 
tions  or  closing  a  medium  in  any  situation. 

Philippines 

Journalism  has  traditionally  been  a  dangerous  profes¬ 
sion  in  the  Philippines,  where  the  constitutional  guarantee 
of  free  press  all  too  frequently  comes  off  worse  against  a 
tradition  of  bribery,  corruption  and  intimidation  in  high 
places.  Never  before,  however,  have  the  media  there  felt 
so  nakedly  vulnerable  to  violence  as  over  the  past  two 
years  when  a  number  of  journalists  have  been  murdered. 

It  is  widely  accepted  among  journalists  that  their  mur¬ 
dered  colleagues  were  the  victims  of  government  death 
squads  or  thugs  hired  by  powerful  individuals  close  to  the 
regime  whose  interests  had  come  under  unwelcome  media 
scrutiny. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year.  President  Ferdinand  E. 
Marcos  ordered  an  investigation  into  the  killings  of  22 
Filipino  journalists  over  the  past  six  years,  following  a 
“petition  for  action”  signed  by  500  journalists.  The  appeal 
was  published  in  most  pro-government  newspapers  and 
decried  the  seeming  inability  and  lack  of  interest  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  solve  the  murders. 

Poland 

In  May,  Poland  accused  unidentified  Western  reporters 
of  “engaging  in  activities  which  border  on  spying”  and  of 
fermenting  subversion. 

Government  spokesman  Jerzy  Urban  said  correspon¬ 
dents  who  maintained  contacts  with  leaders  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  “acted  as  a  conduit  of  information  between  Poland 
and  the  West  about  illegal  activities.”  In  that  same  month, 
all  foreign  reporters  were  banned  from  the  trial  of  three 
Solidarity  leaders  in  Gdansk,  so  that  defendants  could 
concentrate  on  the  proceedings  and  not  on  addressing 
Western  media,  the  government  spokesman  said. 

A  police  raid  on  an  underground  printing  house  resulted 
in  the  arrest  of  five  Poles,  reflecting  a  crackdown  on 
political  oppostion  that  had  been  intensifying  over  the  past 
(Continued  on  page  49) 
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Cooperation  is  the  AP  idea. 


It’s  a  Texas  Gulf  Coast  paper  sharing  pic¬ 
tures  of  an  oil  spill  with  a  competitor  ahead  of  its 
own  cycle. 

It’s  the  AP  Atlanta  bureau  moving  into  the 
breach  with  system  help  when  a  Georgia 
paper’s  computer  goes  down. 

It’s  a  radio  news  director  in  Indiana  phoning 
AP  with  a  tip  about  the  capture  of  a  most- 
wanted  fugitive. 

It’s  an  AP  correspondent  reporting  from 
Beirut,  from  El  Salvador,  from  Iowa  City  or  from 
Sacramento. 

It’s  a  Florida  paper  filing  its  best  stories  by 


electronic  carbon  to  the  AP  Miami  bureau,  for 
the  benefit  of  other  papers  in  the  region  and  the 
nation. 

It’s  cooperation,  and  it  makes  The  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  what  it  is — a  unique  news  cooper¬ 
ative  of  thousands  of  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  stations,  and  the  AP’s  staff,  all  work¬ 
ing  together,  all  sharing  together  to  produce  the 
world’s  most  comprehensive  news  report. 
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European,  Asian  Wall  Street  Journals  offer  color 


By  George  Garneau 

The  colors  of  the  rainbow  now 
brighten  the  pages  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  —  but  only  in  Europe  and 
Asia. 

And  color  is  only  being  used  in 
advertising  in  the  Asian  and  Euro¬ 
pean  editions  of  the  Journal. 

“There  are  no  plans  to  introduce 
color  advertising  to  the  United 
States,”  Journal  spokesman  Jim 
Fusilli  said. 

The  Jan.  6  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  Europe,  printed  on  a  Harris 
Graphics  Corp.  N-1600  newspaper 
press  at  Limburgs  Dagblad  in  Heer- 
len,  Netherlands,  carried  its  largest 
array  of  process  color  ads  —  on  each 
of  the  back,  pages  of  four  sections  — 
since  it  first  offered  color  several 
months  ago,  according  to  Kim 
Breese,  vice  president  in  charge  of 
operations  for  Dow  Jones  «&  Co.  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Journal. 

The  Asian  Wall  Street  Journal, 
printed  at  a  plant  in  Singapore,  has 
been  offering  process  color  ads  for 
years. 

Breese  said  there  seems  to  be  more 
demand  for  full-color  newspaper 
advertising  in  Europe  and  Asia  than 


there  is  in  the  United  States. 

To  print  full  color  in  its  U.S.  edi¬ 
tions,  the  Journal,  with  daily  circula¬ 
tion  of  almost  two  million,  would 
need  a  “major”  increase  in  press 
equipment,  Breese  said. 

The  financial  daily  is  currently 
increasing  press  equipment  from 
eight  to  10  units  at  its  nationwide  net¬ 
work  of  printing  plants.  The  increase 


Gannett  Outdoor  recently 
announced  that  after  only  three 
months  in  existence.  Outdoor  Net¬ 
work  USA  has  achieved  more  than  $1 
million  in  outdoor  advertising  sales 
with  major  programs  including  Polar¬ 
oid,  Lloyd’s  Bank,  SAAB,  Purolator, 
Marriot,  Chevrolet  and  Jantzen 
Sportswear. 

Outdoor  Network  USA  is  a  nation¬ 
wide  network  of  independent  outdoor 
advertising  companies,  which  now 
includes  23  member  companies  and 
offers  coverage  in  228  individual 
markets,  including  77  of  the  top  100 
ADIs.  It  also  provides  additional  ben¬ 
efits  such  as  illumination  between  6 


will  boost  capacity  to  80-page  editions 
later  this  year. 

The  European  Journal,  started  in 
1983,  increased  its  circulation  last 
year  by  16.9%  to  34,000,  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  rose  25.4%,  the  Journal 
reported  recently.  The  nine-year-old 
Asian  Wall  Street  Journal  boosted  ad 
revenue  by  17.2%  and  lifted  circula¬ 
tion  by  4.9%  to  30,500. 


a.m.  and  8  a.m.  in  winter,  as  well  as  a 
proof-of-performance  audit  program. 

Wolf  honored 
by  INAME 

Outgoing  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  president  John  Wolf  has  been 
awarded  an  honorary  life  membership 
in  the  organization. 

Wolf,  senior  vice  president/mar¬ 
keting  at  the  Dallas  Times  Herald,  is 
the  83rd  person  awarded  an  honorary 
life  membership  in  INAME  which  is 
celebrating  its  75th  anniversary  this 
year. 


Gannett  Outdoor  doing  well 


Faced  with  tough 
insurance  questions 
&  don’t  know  where 
to  find  the  answers? 

state  Farm’s  Reference  Notebook  of  Insurance 
Sources  may  point  you  in  the  right  direction. 

It’s  a  topical  insurance  guide  with  addresses  and 
phone  numbers  of  more  than  200  organizations, 
research  groups  and  people  who  know  the  facts 
about  insurance  and  related  subjects.  It  also  lists 
the  country’s  top  insurance  companies,  insurance 
trade  and  arson  associations,  and  more— over 
90  pages  of  organizations  that  can  help  you  with 
your  insurance  story. 

For  your  free  copy  just  write  or  call: 

Public  Relations  Dept. 

State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  Illinois  61710 
(309)  766-2063 


INSURANCI 

_ ^ 
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Introducing 
the  Five  Zone- 
where  no  cartoonist 
has  been  before. 


"Well,  whafs  a  picnic  without  Aunts?"  "Looks  like  there's  been  o  break." 

A  new  Chronicle  Featured  discovery  San  Francisco 
cartoonist,  Winthrop  Prince.  Onceaweek.  Please  contact  us 
now  to  reserve  “Free  Zon^for  your  newspaper. 

C|r#iiirk 

870  Market  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94102  (415)  777-7212 
Southern  Division,  Atlanta  (404)  377-3473 
Represented  internationally  by  United  Press  International/IFD. 


'Thanks  again.  I  know  you  never  make  exceptions 
and  I  appreciate  it!" 


Finding  it  hard  to  make  ends  meet  as  a  helicopter 
pilot.  Bob  takes  odd  jobs. 


IN  BRIEF 


Times  Foundation 
piedges  $150,000 

The  New  York  Times  Company 
Foundation  has  pledged  $150,000 
over  three  years  in  support  of  the 
Journalists  in  Residence  fellowship 
program  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan  in  Ann  Arbor. 

The  grant  pushes  the  program 
toward  the  halfway  mark  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  effort  to  build  an  endow¬ 
ment  of  $5  million  to  support  the  pro¬ 
gram  indefinitely.  The  fund-raising 
effort  is  part  of  the  University’s  cur¬ 
rent  $160  million  Campaign  for  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Pa.  daily  honors 
its  news  carriers 

The  Danville  (Pa.)  News  recently 
published  a  12-page  tab,  “Newscar- 
rier  Thank  You,”  devoted  entirely  to 
recognizing  its  carriers,  including 
rural  motor  carriers  and  inserters. 


The  idea  began  as  an  advertisement 
for  National  Newspaper  Week,  but 
was  expanded  by  circulation  manager 
William  Wary,  who  saw  it  as  a  way  for 
advertisers  to  stay  in  homes  all  year 
round,  as  the  carriers,  their  parents, 
relatives  and  friends  will  save  the  edi¬ 
tion. 

A  limited  number  of  advertisers 
was  used,  however,  to  defray  the  cost 
but  not  take  away  from  the  purpose  of 
recognizing  the  paper’s  carriers. 

SNPA  responds  to 
ACEJMC’s  new  rule 

The  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Journalism 
Education  Committee  recently  issued 
a  statement  reiterating  “its  belief  that 
broad  liberal  education  is  essential  as 
background  for  newspaper  work,” 
and  requested  that  it  be  adopted  as  the 
SNPA’s  official  position. 

The  statement  was  submitted  to 
SNPA’s  Executive  Committee  in 
response  to  changes  in  ACEJMC’s 
“75/25  rule”  prescribing  the  “mini¬ 


mum  number  and  kinds  of  non-jour¬ 
nalism  courses  that  students  should 
take.”  The  committee  urged 
ACEJMC  to  “require  strict  adher- 
ance  to  the  standard  on  liberal  arts 
and  sciences  in  awarding  accredita¬ 
tion.” 

Under  the  new  rule,  the  council 
requires  that  journalism  majors  take  a 
minimum  90  semester  hours  in  non¬ 
journalism  courses,  65  of  which  must 
be  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  the 
other  25  in  any  area  except  journal¬ 
ism.  The  council  did  not,  however, 
set  penalties  for  non-compliance, 
deciding  instead  that  penalties  would 
be  determined  on  a  case-by-case 
basis. 

Graham  cited  as 
‘most  influential’ 

Katharine  Graham,  board  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Washington  Post  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  named  the  most 
influential  woman  in  America  by  The 
World  Almanac  and  Book  of  Facts. 

Every  year.  The  World  Almanac 
asks  editors,  reporters  and  others  at 
1,700  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  nation  to  select  the  25  most 
influential  women. 

Other  media  figures  on  the  list 
include  Jeanne  J.  Kirkpatrick,  former 
U.S.  representative  to  the  United 
Nations  and  syndicated  newspaper 
columnist;  Ann  Landers,  syndicated 
advice  columnist;  Ellen  Goodman, 
syndicated  Boston  Globe  columnist; 
Jane  Fonda,  film  actress  and  author  of 
exercise  books;  Barbara  Tuchman, 
historian  and  author;  Erma  Bombeck, 
syndicated  humorist  and  author;  Judy 
Blum,  author;  Abigail  Van  Buren, 
syndicated  advice  columnist;  and 
Gloria  Steinem,  editor  of  Ms.  maga¬ 
zine  and  author. 

Gannett  supports 
literacy  campaign 

The  final  19  grants  for  1985,  totaling 
nearly  $143, (XX),  have  been  awarded 
in  the  Gannett  Foundation’s  special 
project  to  combat  adult  illiteracy, 
which  handicaps  about  70  million 
Americans. 

The  latest  awards,  for  proposals 
received  last  summer  after  original 
project  funds  were  committed,  bring 
the  local  total  to  $541,000  in  58  com¬ 
munities.  That,  plus  $73,000  for  spe¬ 
cial  projects,  puts  the  grand  total  for 
the  50th  Anniversary  Literacy  Project 
at  just  over  $614,(X)(). 
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92%  Say  They  Would  Read 
King  Tot  In  Their  Newspaper 

Survey  results  show  96%  of  kids  think  King  Tot  is 
“funny.”  Call  for  survey  data  and  King  Tot  samples. 

King  Tot  meets  the  young-readership  objectives  of 
21st  Century  Comics. 

Available  daily  &  Sunday. 

Call  714-496-1025  DAVY  ASSOCIATES 
34192  Violet  Lantern,  Dana  Point,  CA  92629 
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RED 

ALL  OVER? 


A  newspaper  without 
Mutual  Insurance. 

A  newspaper  can  end  up  in  red 
ink  due  to  a  number  of  financial 
calamities:  libel  suits,  invasion  of 
privacy  suits,  strikes,  and  catastrophic 
events  that  are  simply  unique  to  the 
newspaper  industry.  Without  proper 
coverage,  any  one  of  these  can  force  a 
newspaper  to  close. 

The  Mutual  Insurance  Company 
of  Hamilton,  Bermuda,  has  been 
protecting  the  newspaper  industry 
from  financial  loss  for  over  twenty- five 
years.  Founded  by  an  Act  of  the 


Parliament  of  Bermuda,  effective 
March  30, 1961,  Mutual  provides 
ANPA-member  newspapers  with  libel 
and  strike  insurance,  policies  for 
special  needs,  and  seminars  on  the 
prevention  of  libel  and  privacy  suits. 

Mutual  Insurance  Company’s 
experience  and  total  commitment  to 
serving  the  unique  insurance  needs  of 
the  newspaper  industry  are  unsur¬ 
passed;  thaEs  why  more  than  700  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
turn  to  Mutual  for  the  protection  they 
need.  They  know  that  Mutual  keeps 
newspapers  in  the  black  and  white, 
and  out  of  the  red. 


The  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  Of 
Hamilton,  Bermum 

Providing  Protection 
For  The  Press 


P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Bermuda;  (809)  292-7633 
(Send  all  mail  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL) 


ADVERTISING  — 

How  to  hire  and  keep  good  advertising  saiespeopie 


By  Debra  Gersh 

The  problem  of  hiring  good  adver¬ 
tising  salespeople  and  keeping  them  is 
nothing  new  to  small  and  medium 
newspapers. 

At  the  International  Newspaper 
Advertising  and  Marketing  Execu¬ 
tives  meeting  in  Las  Vegas  recently,  a 
number  of  executives  from  such 
newspapers  each  offered  a  tip  on  how 
to  help  solve  that  problem. 

O.D.  “Dick”  Bailey,  publisher  of 
the  Delaware  State  News  in  Dover, 
Del.,  said  his  company.  Independent 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  has  made  a  com¬ 
mitment  to  the  consensus-seeking 
form  of  management. 

“Consensus-seeking  at  Independ¬ 
ent  does  not  mean  that  we  are  run  by  a 
committee.  We  are  not  a  democracy. 
Employees  do  not  vote  on  manage¬ 
ment  issues  with  the  majority  ruling,” 
Bailey  said. 

“Indeed,  our  managers  have  all  the 
authority  their  positions  imply.  And 
they  are  backed.  But  they  are  also 
encouraged  to  practice  consensus¬ 
seeking  rather  than  use  their  authority 
in  an  arbitrary  manner.” 

There  are  four  premises  on  which 
Bailey  said  his  organization’s  consen¬ 
sus  stance  stands,  the  first  being  that 
people  want  to  belong  to  an  organiza¬ 
tion  that  they  can  believe  in  and  one 
that  respects  them. 

“Arbitrary  top-down 
management  is 
demeaning  to  the 
human  spirit,”  he  said. 

“Arbitrary  top-down  management 
is  demeaning  to  the  human  spirit,”  he 
said. 

The  second  premise  is  that  people 
will  excel  when  they  know  their  work 
is  meaningful  and  that  they  are 
wanted  and  needed,  Bailey  said. 

While  many  companies  make  fast 
decisions,  they  are  often  carried  out 
slowly — because  many  people  are 
expected  to  carry  out  decisions  that 
they  may  not  fully  understand. 

The  third  premise  is  based  on  the 
fact  that  consensus  seeking  allows 
and  encourages  all  voices  to  be  heard, 
not  just  those  of  a  select  few. 

The  fourth  premise,  according  to 
Bailey,  is  that  consensus  seeking  is 
not  easy. 

“In  our  society  a  person  with  a  title  I 


is  expected  to  make  arbitrary  deci¬ 
sions.  Anything  else  is  a  cop-out,”  he 
said.  “That’s  the  main  reason  why 
considerable  ego  control  is  required 
by  the  manager,”  who  must  admit 
that  he  or  she  does  not  have  all  the 
right  answers. 

Consensus  seeking  also  has  a  num¬ 
ber  of  benefits  such  as  stimulating 
people  and  getting  them  involved, 
producing  better  decisions,  making 
the  company’s  goals  everyone’s  goals 
and  giving  people  the  respect  they 
deserve. 

“Morale  improves  as 
we  improve  our 
consensus-buiiding 
program,”  Baiiey  said. 

“It  reduces  powerlessness,  inse¬ 
curity  and  drudgery,”  Bailey  said. 

Consensus-seeking,  however,  is 
not  the  way  most  people  have  been 
taught  to  run  their  corporate  or  pri¬ 
vate  lives,  Bailey  continued.  The 
theory  is  based  on  building. 

“Like  a  fine  wine,  it  demands  more 
time  to  mellow,”  he  said,  adding  that 
his  company’s  sales  manager 
stretches  the  idea  to  the  limit,  apply¬ 
ing  it  to  designing  rate  cards,  targeting 
accounts  and  even  for  bi-annual  pay 
and  performance  evaluations. 

“Morale  improves  as  we  improve 
our  consensus-building  program,” 
Bailey  said.  “We  find  it  easier  to 
attract  and  keep  professionals,  and 
there’s  less  pressure  on  pay  as  the 
main  attraction.” 

Truman  Beasley,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Fort  Smith  (Ark.)  South¬ 
west  Times  Record,  said  possibly  the 
most  important  thing  in  management 
is  to  be  surrounded  by  good  people. 

He  pointed  to  hiring,  training  and 
keeping  good  salespeople  as  key  parts 
to  that  end. 

While  small  newspapers  go  about 
hiring  in  different  ways,  Beasley  sug¬ 
gested  having  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  run  prescreening  on  job  appli¬ 
cants,  then  interviewing  all  finalists. 

He  also  emphasized  checking  refer¬ 
ences  and  backgrounds,  as  well  as 
having  other  people  in  the  sales 
department  interview  job  candidates. 

Once  a  person  is  hired,  too  often  he 
is  expected  to  know  all  about  what  his 
job  is  about,  Beasley  continued. 
Thus,  training  is  an  essential  part  of 


the  manager’s  job. 

The  new  salesperson  should  be 
shown  all  aspects  of  how  the  paper 
works,  from  production  to  editorial, 
and  he  should  work  directly  with 
veteran  salespeople  for  hands-on  ex¬ 
perience.  Working  with  the  paper’s 
salespeople  also  gives  the  rookie  a 
feeling  of  being  wanted  and  being  part 
of  the  team. 

Keeping  good  salespeople  also 
requires  feedback  and  good  commu¬ 
nication,  as  well  as  salary  benefits  and 
opportunities  for  advancement.  It’s 
important  to  make  the  person  feel  like 
part  of  the  team,  Beasley  continued. 

“If  it  isn’t  fun  for  you  or  them,  it 
isn’t  worth  it,”  he  added. 

Brian  Harrison,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  Robinson  (Ill.)  Daily  News, 
said  that  praise  and  recognition  are 
essential  to  keeping  good  salespeo¬ 
ple. 

When  a  salesperson  does  an  espe¬ 
cially  good  job,  Harrison  said  he  calls 
him  into  his  office  and  offers  personal 
congratulations.  His  department  also 
has  a  traveling  trophy  that  goes  from 
desk  to  desk  to  reward  a  good  job. 

Financial  rewards  are  also  impor¬ 
tant,  he  continued,  adding  that  his 
office  keeps  a  chart  with  months  and 
names,  filling  in  colored  dots  for  spe¬ 
cific  sales.  Merit  raises,  as  well  as 
sales  contests  offering  weekend  trips 
and  cash  bonuses,  are  also  important, 
he  said. 


Merit  raises,  as  weii  as 
saies  contests  offering 
weekend  trips  and  cash 
bonuses,  are  aiso 
important,  he  said. 

The  idea  is  not  particularly  new  or 
innovative,  but  William  Joyner, 
advertising  director  of  the  Hatties¬ 
burg  (Miss.)  American,  said  local 
colleges  and  universities  are  one  of 
the  best  places  to  find  sales  talent. 

In  selecting  a  school  to  recruit,  Joy¬ 
ner  said  he  asks  people  on  staff  where 
they  went  and  what  they  thought  of 
the  program.  He  also  suggested  that 
staff  people  can  recommend  other 
colleges.  Asking  schools  in  the  area  to 
rank  themselves  and  others  can  also 
be  a  good  base  from  which  to  choose  a 
university. 

Joyner  then  suggested  contacting 
(Continued  on  page  31) 
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Rotary  press,  circa  1847,  comprised  one  type  cylinder  and  10  Impressions . . . 
soon  adopted  by  many  daily  newspapers  in  America  and  Great  Britain. 

Putting  out  a  paper  in  those  olden  days  was  one  big  hassle  -  from  the  pressroom  right 
on  through  the  mailroom.  But  today,  progressive  publishers  have  had  to  automate  every  pos¬ 
sible  operation,  and  that’s  where  FERAG  comes  in.  FERAG  conveying,  processing  and  in¬ 
serting  systems  have  been  installed  in  most  countries  throughout  the  free  world  -  making 
mailrooms  more  efficient  and  profitable. 

Keep  us  in  mind  when  you’re  ready  to  automate  your  mailroom. . .  FERAG,  Inc.  Keystone 
Industrial  Park,  Bristol,  PA  1 9007 ...  (21 5)  788-0892 


New  ROTADISC  //"  preprint  cassette  by  FERAG.  Preprinted  sections  can  be 
wound  on  these  cassettes  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  copies/hour  -  then  stored  - 
and  finally  fed  Into  the  inserting  drum  for  on-line  inserting  at  full  press  speed. 

•F’E'R’AG’ 

First  in  automated  Processing  Systems 


WEEKLY  EDITOR 


Sam  Ragan 
The  Pilot 
Southern  Pines, 
North  Carolina 

By  Tom  Riordan 

After  44  years  of  “getting  out  a 
paper,”  a  guy  could  get  tired. 

Not  Sam  Ragan,  70,  editor  and 
publisher  of  The  Pilot  in  Southern 
Pines,  North  Carolina. 

Ragan’s  career  began  in  the  late 
1930s,  as  all-around  assistant  on  the 
weekly  Hemp  Plain  Dealer  —  circu¬ 
lation  13,000 

After  18  months  in  Hemp,  Ragan 
worked  for  dailies  in  Concord,  Golds¬ 
boro  and  Wilmington,  N.C.,  and  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  From  there  he 
moved  to  the  News  &  Observer  in 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  as  city  editor. 

World  War  II  army  intelligence  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  Pacific  beckoned.  Once  the 
war  ended,  he  returned  to  the  News  & 
Observer  as  managing  editor. 

Ragan,  in  1958,  was  named  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

A  poet  since  high  school  days, 
Ragan  has  created  verse  ever  since. 
Three  volumes  of  his  poetry  have 
been  published.  Ragan  has  long 
moved  in  North  Carolina  art  and  liter¬ 
ary  circles,  being  appointed  to  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  state  groups  and  boards. 

Through  this,  Sam  met  novelist 
James  Boyd,  who  also  published  The 
Pilot.  When  Boyd  died  in  1968,  Ragan 
purchased  the  weekly  —  becoming  a 
country  editor  at  age  53. 

Over  the  years,  Ragan  never  has 
lost  an  ounce  of  enthusiasm  for  news- 
papering. 

“Every  day  I  come  to  work  with  a 
sense  of  excitement,”  Sam  says.  “I 
like  to  take  the  raw  material  of  news 
and  shape  it  into  a  newspaper.  I  like  to 
think  of  each  issue  as  a  work  of  art.” 

The  13,000-circulation  Pilot  serves 
North  Carolina’s  Sandhills  region, 
which  includes  the  cities  of  Southern 
Pines,  Pinehurt  and  Aberdeen. 

“It’s  a  unique  community,  a  resort 
area  and  retirement  center.  Between 
20%  and  25%  of  the  residents  are  reti¬ 
rees,”  Sam  points  out. 

“They’re  from  top-level  manage¬ 
ment,  the  military,  the  U.S.  State 
Department  and  educational  fields. 
They  don’t  want  to  play  golf  all  the 


(Riordan  spent  37  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  including  16  years  as  a 
“country”  editor.) 
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Ragan  loves  to  wear  floppy  bow  ties 
and  read  books  on  a  wide  variety  of 
topics,  particularly  poetry.  (Photo  by 
Tom  Riordan). 


Giant  piles  of  letters,  news  releases, 
photographs  and  newspapers  cover 
Ragan's  desk.  Open  space  measures 
about  9-by-12  inches,  just  enough  for 
copy  editing.  (Photo  by  Tom  Riordan) 

time.  They  want  to  be  involved.” 

That  explains  the  considerable 
activities  in  the  arts  —  writing, 
painting,  music,  theatre  —  all  duly 
reported  by  The  Pilot. 

Sam  adds  that  the  newspaper 
industry  is  well  represented  among 
retired  residents.  Four  held  top  edito¬ 
rial  management  positions,  three  at 
large  dailies,  one  with  a  wire  service. 

Each  has  come  to  Sam  to  say  he’s 
available  for  occasional  assignments. 
And  Sam  calls  on  them. 

“They  don’t  want  to  be  paid,  but  I 
give  them  a  small  honorarium.” 

In  1968,  when  Ragan  took  over  The 
Pilot,  its  circulation  was  4,000  and 
gross  sales  $200,000. 

Last  year,  the  weekly  did  $1.1  mil¬ 
lion  in  business. 


Issues  average  72  broadsheet 
pages,  with  a  news/ad  ratio  of  45/55. 

Ragan  builds  his  product  on  quality 
reporting  and  editing.  Three  full-time 
and  five  part-time  reporters  con¬ 
stantly  are  in  motion.  Sam  edits  most 
of  their  copy. 

He  writes  three  or  four  local  edito¬ 
rials  each  week.  These  and  his  per¬ 
sonal  column  often  nudge  readers  into 
heated  rebuttal.  Result:  a  steady 
deluge  of  letters.  The  Pilot  regularly 
prints  upwards  of  20  each  week. 

When  it  comes  to  politics,  Ragan 
can’t  bear  to  stray  from  his  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  principles.  The  Novem¬ 
ber  that  Walter  Mondale  challenged 
Ronald  Reagan,  editor  Ragan  ran  a 
long  and  detailed  pre-election  edito¬ 
rial.  He  concluded,  “An  examination 
of  individual  contests  points  to  Demo¬ 
cratic  choices  from  the  presidency  on 
down.” 

This  infuriated  Republican  readers. 
One  blasted  his  editor: 

“It’s  a  shame  that  area  readers  are 
not  provided  with  a  fair  and  truthful 
analysis  of  the  candidates’  overall 
qualifications  to  hold  office  rather 
than  with  a  pure  party  line  dema¬ 
goguery,  which  by  this  time  we  really 
have  had  a  belly  full.” 

When  Ragan’s  Moore  County  read¬ 
ers  overwhelmingly  voted  Republi¬ 
can,  the  editor  acknowledged  the 
popularity  of  Ronald  Reagan  in  his 
post-election  editorial.  That  didn’t 
satisfy  one  Pinehurst  subscriber, 
whose  slashing  letter  appeared  in  the 
Pilot’s  next  issue. 

“Your  editorial  tries  to  rationalize 
this  great  victory  by  lamely  stating 
that  it  occurred  because  the  public 
wished  to  elect  ‘an  affable  and  aging 
actor  who  has  proven  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  rhetoric.’  Mr.  Ragan,  have 
you  so  little  faith  in  the  American 
people?” 

Sam  prints  ’em  all.  And  the  number 
of  letters  multiplies. 

Editor  Ragan’s  objectives  for  his 
weekly  “work  of  art”  aim  at  the 
heights. 

“The  measure  of  any  paper, 
whether  it’s  the  New  York  Times  or 
The  Pilot,  is  how  well  it  covers  its 
community. 

“A  newspaper’s  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  provide  information  so  that 
people  can  make  up  their  own  minds, 
even  though  it’s  painful  at  times. 

“Good  newspapers  can  have  as 
much  influence  for  (public)  good  as  a 
university,  the  church,  the  school 
system.  As  one  learned  person  said, 
‘The  newspaper  is  the  university  of 
the  people.’  ” 

_ (Continued  on  page  47) _ 
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the  schools  of  communication,  as  well 
as  the  university’s  general  placement 
office  for  potential  candidates.  Pro¬ 
fessors  are  also  good  contacts,  as  they 
can  recommend  outstanding  stu¬ 
dents.  Interviewing  on  campus, 
attending  career  days  and  sponsoring 
interns  are  also  ways  to  draw  talent 
directly  from  colleges. 

Joyner  said  he  has  been  pleased 
with  the  type  of  people  his  organiza¬ 
tion  has  gotten  from  local  schools, 
and  that  contacts  have  not  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make. 

This  type  of  recruiting  has  paid  off 
in  both  the  short  term — filling  in  dur¬ 
ing  staff  vacation  and  peak  periods  — 
as  well  as  in  the  long  term,  as  some 
good  salespeople  have  come  of  it. 

Wayne  Marsee,  display  advertising 
manager  for  the  Santa  Monica  (Calif.) 
Evening  Outlook,  has  especially 
tough  competition — from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times.  His  paper’s  goals  are 
to  have  the  sales  people  see  sales  as  a 
profession,  to  have  them  become  self 
reliant,  productive  and  professional 
and  to  provide  long  term  return  — 
obligation  to  the  company — on  the 
time  invested  in  training  new  sales¬ 
people. 

It  is  unfair,  Marsee  continued,  to 


expect  a  new  person  to  produce 
immediately,  but  ultimately  he  tries  to 
turn  amateurs  into  professionals. 
Planned  orientations,  formal  training 
programs  and  sending  new  people  out 
with  salespeople  already  on  staff,  all 
contribute  to  the  return  on  the  long 
range  investment,  he  said. 


It  is  unfair,  Marsee 
continued,  to  expect  a 
new  person  to  produce 
immediately... 


On  June  1,  1985,  the  Odessa  (Tex.) 
American  started  a  100%  commission 
plan,  said  Howard  Rockafellow,  the 
paper’s  advertising  director.  The  plan 
was  a  needed  shot  in  the  arm  to  the 
paper’s  salespeople. 

Each  person  receives  6%  on  retail 
and  4%  on  classified  advertising  he  or 
she  brings  in,  he  continued. 

Each  salesperson  handles  60-85 
accounts  and  two  or  three  house 
accounts.  Walk-in  business  is  han¬ 
dled  on  a  rotating  basis.  When  a  new 
account  comes  in,  the  traveling  tro¬ 
phy  goes  from  the  desk  it  was  on  — 
the  person  gets  the  account — to  the 
next  desk,  making  that  salesperson 
next  in  line  for  a  walk-in  account. 

The  idea  has  yielded  much  better 
salespeople  to  whom  5  o’clock  means 


nothing,  Rockafellow  said,  adding 
that  the  paychecks  of  some  salespeo¬ 
ple  have  actually  increased  above 
what  was  expected,  and  the  paper  has 
been  able  to  keep  a  talented  and 
enthusiastic  sales  staff. 

But  it  is  also  important  to  come  up 
with  ideas  to  stretch  the  sales  incen¬ 
tives  on  a  limited  budget. 

Rocky  Strunk,  co-publisher  of  the 
McCook  (Neb.)  Daily  Gazette,  said 
some  of  the  means  his  paper  employs 
include  direct  advertising  trades,  and 
even  bypassing  the  15%  commission 
charge  that  intermediary  agencies 
charge  for  handling  some  trades. 

Silver  retrieval  from  photo  and 
other  production  processes  also  pro¬ 
vides  the  paper  with  a  great  incentive 
to  salespeople  and  to  top  advertisers. 

According  to  Strunk,  his  paper 
casts  the  silver  into  one  ounce  medal¬ 
lions  stamped  with  the  paper’s  logo. 

Breaking  the  monotony  while 
improving  sales  motivation  can  also 
be  done  by  informal  staff  meetings 
and  parties,  although  Strunk  warned 
against  overdoing  such  events,  saving 
them  instead  for  big  occasions,  such 
as  finishing  a  special  section. 

In  addition,  Strunk  said  team  jack¬ 
ets  with  the  paper’s  logo  are  being 
planned,  and  he  is  trying  to  get  the 
airplane  which  delivered  the  Daily 
Gazette  by  air  in  1920 — the  first  in  the 
world  to  do  so — back  to  Nebraska 
from  a  Seattle  museum  for  the  paper’s 
75th  anniversary. 


Need  to  fire  up  your 
community  about  arson? 

If  so,  maybe  we  can  help.  We  have  a  package  of  background 
information  and  questions  that  could  help  you  take  an  in-depth 
look  at  this  ever-growing  problem  and  how  it’s  affecting  your  com¬ 
munity.  We  also  can  provide  material  to  firefighters  and  law  en¬ 
forcement  people  that  will  help  them  identify  arson  and  effectively 
deal  with  those  who  commit  it.  For  a  closer  look  at  arson  and  how 
to  combat  it  in  your  town,  write  or  call  for  our  Arson  Awareness 
Kit.  Call:  309-766-2625  or  write: 


Media  Information  Service 
Public  Relations  Department 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 
One  State  Farm  Plaza 
Bloomington,  IL  61710 
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More  than  500  daily  newspapers  and  numerous  printers 
throughout  the  south,  midwest,  and  southwest  depend  on 
dependable  newsprint  made  by  Champion.  Our  two 
Texas  newsprint  mills  make  us  one  of  the  two  largest  U.S. 
producers.  We  also  make  paper  for  magazine  publishers, 
printers,  direct  marketers,  directory  publishers,  and  label, 
envelope,  and  business  forms  converters.  In  fact.  Champion 
makes  more  grades  of  paper  for  more  kinds  of  customers 
than  any  other  paper  company.  For  more  information,  call  or 
write  Jock  Bair,  vice  president-newsprint  sales.  Champion, 
12201  Merit  Drive,  Dallas, TX  75251.  (214)  233-8300. 


Champion 

Champion  International  Corporation 


NEWSPEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS 


J,D.  Alexander,  managing  editor 
of  the  San  Diego  Union  since  1979,  is 
moving  to  his  new  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intel¬ 
ligencer.  He  will  direct  the  news, 
sports,  business  and  feature  depart¬ 
ment  staffs  and  be  responsible  for 
content  of  all  sections  except  for 
Opinion  and  Analysis  pages. 

Alexander  began  his  career  at  the 
Winston  Salem  Journal  and  was  with 
the  Washington  Post  for  seven  years 
in  various  assignments  including 
assistant  national  editor.  In  San 
Diego,  he  held  news  and  assistant 
managing  editor  posts  before  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  managing  editor. 

♦  ♦  * 

John  Schueler,  returning  to  South 
Florida  following  more  than  six  years 
with  newspapers  in  Atlanta  and  Little 
Rock,  has  been  named  vice  president 
of  circulation  for  The  Miami  Herald 
Publishing  Co. 

He  assumes  overall  responsibility 
for  the  sale  and  service  of  all  products 
published  by  the  company,  including 
the  Miami  Herald,  El  Herald  and  the 
Miami  News.  He  had  been  director  of 
circulation  for  the  Arkansas  Gazette, 
Little  Rock  since  August  1983  and  a 
company  vice  president. 

Prior  to  that  Schueler  was  director 
of  circulation,  sales  and  marketing  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution. 
He  first  went  to  the  Miami  News  in 
1975  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and 
in  1978  became  the  Broward  County 
manager  for  the  Herald. 

3|C  :(c  9|C 

Edwin  L.  Heminger,  president  of 
the  Findlay  Publishing  Co,  Findlay, 
Ohio,  and  publisher  of  the  Findlay 
Courier,  is  the  new  president  of  the 
National  Interfratemity  Conference, 
an  organization  of  58  national  college 
social  fraternities.  He  has  served  on 
the  board  of  director  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  for  six  years. 


J.D.  Alexander 


John  Schueler 


Henry  S.  Chenault  Jr. 


Charles  S.  Hawkins,  most  recen¬ 
tly  a  business  reporter  for  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  was  named 
transportation  editor  for  Business 
Week  magazine.  Earlier  in  his  career 
Hawkins  was  with  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Dennis  M.  Herzog  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Grand 
Junction  (Colo.)  Daily  Sentinel.  Her¬ 
zog  had  been  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  eight  months  and  previously 
was  city  editor  and  business  editor. 

Suzanne  E.  Williams  was  named 
city  editor,  having  been  assistant  city 
editor  since  joining  the  paper  in  1982. 

Scott  West,  on  the  staff  since 
1983,  was  named  assistant  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  Witt,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  News  the  past  five 
years,  joined  the  Fort  Worth  Star- 
Telegram  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  news.  He  previously  held  edit¬ 
ing  posts  with  the  Abilene  Reporter- 
News,  the  San  Antonio  News  and  the 
San  Marcos  (Texas)  Daily  Record, 
and  was  a  reporter  with  the  Waco 
Tribune-Herald. 


NEWSPAPER  SALES  NEGOTIATIONS 

Robert  N.  Bolitho 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE 
Brokers  •  Appraisers  •  Consultants 

Over  62  years  of  continuous, 
thorough,  and  reliable  service. 

4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 
(913)  236-5400 


Henry  S.  Chenault  Jr.,  city  editor 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
for  10  years,  became  an  assistant 
managing  editor,  a  newly  created 
position,  in  a  number  of  promotions 
announced  by  Jerald  A.  Finch,  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

David  L.  Burton,  associate  city 
editor,  succeeded  Chenault  as  city 
editor;  and  Robert  A.  Walsh,  senior 
assistant  city  editor,  became  features 
editor,  a  new  position. 

Other  promotions  included: 

Jon  R.  Donnelly,  state  editor,  to 
associate  city  editor;  Mary  Anne  Th¬ 
rone,  an  assistant  city  editor,  to  state 
editor;  Henry  E.  Christner,  also  an 
assistant  city  editor,  to  senior  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor. 

Ed  Kelleher  and  Jane  Dierkes 
Waldron,  general  assignment  re¬ 
porters,  succeeded  Pikrone  and 
Christner  as  assistant  city  editors. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  Barkin,  former  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  assistant  managing  editor/ 
design  and  art  director,  has  joined 
The  Stan  Felder  Group,  a  newspaper 
design  and  editorial  consultancy  firm 
in  Greenbelt,  Md. ,  as  head  of  editorial 
design. 

iK  9|( 

Valiant  C.  Fowler  has  been 
appointed  retail  advertising  manager 
and  Cynthia  S.  Small,  classified 
advertising  manager,  at  the  Delaware 
State  News,  Dover. 

Fowler  previously  held  advertising 
management  positions  with  the  Capi¬ 
tal  Gazette  group,  Annapolis;  and 
with  the  Gainesville  (Ga.)  Times  and 
the  Times  Graphics  group,  Vineland, 
N.J. 

In  the  circulation  department, 
Marisa  Serbinov  was  named  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  newly  created  telemarket¬ 
ing  subscription  section.  She  for¬ 
merly  headed  her  own  advertising 
agency  in  New  York  City. 
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Dean  Lindoerfer  AAark  Fineman  John  C.  Moloney 


Dean  Lindoerfer  has  been  named 
assistant  managing  editor  for  graphics 
at  the  El  Paso  Herald-Post. 

Lindoerfer  has  been  features 
design  chief  at  the  Dayton  Journal 
Herald  and  was  formerly  photo  edi¬ 
tor.  He  earlier  had  been  assistant 
news  editor  at  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  and  was  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Morning  News. 

♦  *  ♦ 

John  G.  Campi,  director  of  promo¬ 
tion  and  public  relations  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  since  mid- 1982,  has 
been  appointed  vice  president  of  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations. 

Campi  has  worked  in  every  major 
area  of  sales  and  sales  management  in 
the  advertising  department  during  23 
years  with  the  newspaper. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Appointments  in  the  advertising 
department  of  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Newspapers  announced  by  advertis¬ 
ing  director  Robert  Hennessey, 
include  the  following: 

Francis  X.  Skally,  to  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  Before  Syracuse, 
Skally  was  director  of  advertising  for 
Gannett  Rochester  Newspapers  and 
before  that  was  with  the  Buffalo 
Courier-Express . 

William  Browning,  to  major 
accounts  manager.  He  joined  the 
newspapers  in  1967  as  an  account 
execuitve  and  has  been  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  since  1981. 

Robert  Bird,  to  retail  group  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  previously  was 
assistant  retail  manager. 

Jim  Kleinklaus,  to  retail  group 
advertising  manager.  Since  joining 
the  newspaper  in  1984,  he  has  served 
as  zoned  advertising  manager. 

Ken  Brill,  to  zoned  group  adver¬ 
tising  manager.  He  previously  was 
the  shopping  center/special  sections 
manager. 


Mark  Fineman  has  joined  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  as  chief  of  the  paper’s 
newly  established  bureau  in  Manila, 
the  Philippines.  The  Times  now  has 
23  foreign  news  bureaus. 

Fineman  has  served  as  Asia  corres- 
pondent  for  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  based  in  New  Delhi,  since 
1981.  He  won  the  1985  George  Polk 
Award  for  a  series  on  the  Communist 
rebels  in  the  Philippines  and  a  citation 
for  excellence  from  the  Overseas 
Press  Club  that  same  year  for  his 
coverage  of  India. 

9|C  4c  :|c 

At  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Daniel  E.  Rosenheim  has  been 
appointed  economics  editor;  Ken 
Castle,  editor  of  the  new  Outdoors 
section  in  the  Monday  Sporting 
Green,  and  Howard  Finberg,  photo¬ 
graphy/graphics  editor. 

Rosenheim  previously  was  a  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  flnancial  reporter  and 
also  worked  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  and  the  Hammond  (Ind.) 
Times. 

Castle  was  formerly  editor  of  the 
San  Jose  Mercury-News  Venture  sec¬ 
tion. 

Finberg  joined  the  Chronicle  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  where  he  had 
been  graphics  editor,  picture  editor, 
copy  editor  and  makeup  editor.  Fin¬ 
berg  also  has  worked  for  the  New 
York  Times  as  assistant  picture/ 
graphics  editor. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  and  Reliability 
For  Owners  Selling 
Daily  Newspapers 

(919)  782-3131 

BOX  17127,  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619 

M  YMirs  Notioi»>Wlde  Rersenol  Service 


John  C.  Moloney,  assistant  mana¬ 
ger  of  general  advertising  and  mana¬ 
ger  of  automotive  advertising  at  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  for  the  past  2 1 
years,  was  named  general  advertising 
manager. 

He  succeeds  Neill  Van  Deventer, 
general  advertising  manager  since 
1974,  who  retired  after  25  years  at  the 
newspaper. 

David  Nadeau,  assistant  manager 
of  the  market  research  department, 
becomes  manager  of  automotive 
accounts;  and  Al  D’Emilia,  supervi¬ 
sor  of  food  advertising,  assumes 
Nadeau’s  former  post. 

«  «  « 

James  Bissland  has  been 
appointed  chair  of  the  journalism 
department  in  the  School  of  Mass 
Communication  at  Bowling  Green 
State  University  in  Ohio.  On  the 
faculty  since  1976,  Dr.  Bissland  is  the 
first  chair  of  the  department  which 
was  established  when  the  former 
School  of  Journalism  and  the  radio¬ 
television-film  program  were  merged 
this  past  summer  into  the  School  of 
Mass  Communication. 

As  an  associate  professor,  Bissland 
headed  the  public  relations  sequence 
and  is  director  of  graduate  studies  for 
the  school. 
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He  joined  the  Clarion-Ledger  in 
1977  as  a  reporter  and  in  1980  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Texarkana 
Gazette.  He  rejoined  the  Clarion- 
Ledger  in  1983  as  assistant  city  editor. 


Frank  Batten  Jr.  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the  Eli¬ 
zabethtown  (Ky.)  News-Enterprise. 
This  is  a  new  position  at  the  newspa¬ 
per. 

Batten  worked  as  an  advertising 
salesman  in  1979-80  and  as  a  local 
government  and  courts  reporter  in 
1980-82  for  the  Roanoke  Times  & 
World-News.  He  later  did  research 
for  TeleCable  Corporation  then 
joined  the  Associated  Press  as  a 
reporter  in  the  London  bureau,  stay¬ 
ing  there  until  last  December. 

The  son  of  Frank  Batton  Sr., 
chairman  of  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  Norfolk,  he  holds  a  magna 
cum  laude  degree  in  history  from 
Dartmouth  College  and  received  his 
MBA  degree  in  1984  from  the  Colgate 
Darden  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  University  of  Virgi¬ 
nia. 


Frank  P.  Mastromarino  Michael  J.  Stanton  David  W.  Kubissa 

Frank  P.  Mastromarino,  a  Gan-  Louis  Globe-Democrat  and  also  had 
nett  Newspaper  Co.  circulation  been  press  secretary  to  Rhode  Island 
executive  for  the  past  seven  years.  Governor  Philip  Noel.  He  held 

has  joined  the  Santa  Barbara  News-  reporting  and  editing  positions  at  the 

Press  as  circulation  director.  He  Providence  Journal-Bulletin, 
replaced  Andrew  Lund,  who  moved  *  ♦  * 

to  the  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune.  David  W.  Kubissa,  assistant  man- 
Mastromarino’s  most  recent  aging  editor/region  of  the  Jackson 
assignments  have  been  with  USA  (Miss.)  Clarion-Ledger  since  1984, 
Today zndiht Rockford(l\\.) Register  has  been  named  managing  editor. 

Star.  His  first  newspaper  position  He  succeeds  Lee  Ann  Taylor, 
was  with  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times.  who  becomes  an  assistant  national 
He  held  executive  posts  at  the  Hart-  editor  at  USA  Today.  The  Jackson 
ford  Times,  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  newspapers  and  USA  Today  are 
Journal  Inquirer  and  Montgomery  owned  by  Gannett  Co. 

Publishing  Co.  in  suburban  Philadel-  Kubissa  began  his  newspaper 
phia  before  joining  Gannett  and  career  in  1975,  after  teaching  high 
working  at  company  newspapers  in  school  English  and  journalism  for  six 
Elmire,  N.Y.,  Fort  Myers,  Fla.,  and  years. 

Tucson.  I - 


Jose  Luis  Villegas  has  left  the 
Arizona  Daily  Star,  Tucson,  to 
become  a  staff  photographer  for  the 
Daily  News  of  Los  Angeles. 
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OBITUARIES 


Michael  J.  Stanton,  former  assis¬ 
tant  to  the  executive  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  joined  the  Seattle 
Times  as  general  news  editor. 

Stanton  had  been  with  the  Free 
Press  since  1981,  first  as  copy  desk 
chief,  then  as  news  editor  and  execu¬ 
tive  news  editor. 

Before  moving  to  Detroit,  he  held 
several  news  desk  positions  at  the  St. 


John  H.  Coit,  38,  a  columnist  for 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
since  1983,  died  of  an  apparent  heart 
attack  January  1 1 .  His  death  came  1 1 
days  after  he  and  Susan  O’Malley,  an 
advertising  account  executive  at  the 
paper,  were  married  in  a  ceremony 
held  in  the  lobby  of  the  newspaper. 

Previously,  Coit  had  been  a  feature 
writer  and  assistant  metro  editor  at 
the  Virginian-PilotIThe  Ledger  Star, 
Norfolk, 


Ralph  H.  Markham,  76,  died 
November  2  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.,  home.  At  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  was  co-owner  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  Ante¬ 
lope  Valley  Press,  Palmdale. 

He  was  known  for  pioneering  pub¬ 
lishing  techniques  at  the  Valley  News 
and  Greensheet,  Van  Nuys,  where  he 
was  co-owner  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor  for  46  years. 


pol*yp  (p6l'ip)7^. 

Ala^  fleshy 
^KWrtn  obstroctii^ 


Robert  M.  Murphy,  47,  freelance 
writer,  died  December  25  at  his  Mon¬ 
tague,  Mass.,  home.  He  was  formerly 
a  medical  writer  for  the  Springfield 
(Mass.)  Daily  News  and  also  worked 
for  the  Boston  Globe  and  Patient 
Care  Magazine. 


Walter  L.  Lord,  83,  for  55  years 
an  administrative  assistant  in  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Globe  city  room,  died  December 
25  after  a  long  illness.  He  had  retired 
in  1972. 

*  )|(  9i« 

Ella  Maag,  87,  retired  society  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindi¬ 
cator,  died  December  31  at  a  Youngs¬ 
town  nursing  home. 

She  worked  at  the  Vindicator  for  64 
years,  retiring  in  January  1982  at  the 
age  of  84,  after  having  been  the  soci¬ 
ety  editor  for  30  years. 


Betty  Emerson  Stine,  85,  a 
reporter,  feature  writer  and  music  cri¬ 
tic  for  the  late  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
from  1925  to  1950,  died  January  19  at 
the  Dowden  Nursing  home  in  Newton 
Square,  Pa. 


Bring  balance  to  your  editorial  page 
.  .  .  BORO,  editorial  cartoonist  for  the 
Phoenix  Gazette. 

DAVY  ASSOCIATES  714-496-1025 
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Illegal  dumping 

(Continued  from  page  13) 


tions  Standard,  William  Rhinehart, 
vice  president/technical  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  said  newspapers  should  educate 
workers  on  the  materials  used  in  their 
plants  and  recommend  safety  precau¬ 
tions. 

“However,”  he  added,  “I  think  we 
also  have  an  obligation  not  to  scare 
the  pants  off  our  employees  ...  I’d 
first  explain  the  Standard’s  require¬ 
ments  and  explain  that  this  type  of 
information  distribution  has  long 
extended  to  products  they  use  at 
home.” 

Rhinehart  pointed  out  that  such 
products  as  deodorants,  motor  oil  and 
antifreeze  carry  warning  labels  on 
flammability,  eye  damage  and  tox¬ 
icity  and  that  employees  should  be 
reminded  of  this. 

“Hundreds  of  additional  household 
products  carry  warning  labels  more 
severe  than  everyday  newspaper 
materials,”  Rhinehart  contended.  “I 
think  this  approach  will  do  much  to 
bring  the  hazard  communications 
education  into  proper  perspective 
rather  than  inadvertently  causing 
undue  alarm.” 

The  ANPA  executive  said  sup¬ 
pliers  have  a  legal  obligation  to  prop¬ 
erly  label  their  products  and  provide 
data  sheets. 

“Unfortunately,”  he  said,  “some 
suppliers  —  to  protect  themselves 
against  all  claims  —  are  choosing  to 
over-label  a  product.  I’d  suggest  we 
examine  all  labels,  and  if  the  label 
indicates  a  potential  hazard  you  don’t 
want  your  employees  exposed  to, 
seek  out  a  different  material.  We  have 
many  options,  particularly  in  clean¬ 
up  fluids,  where  this  problem  will  sur¬ 
face  most.” 

Gerald  R.  Schimke,  planning  chief 
for  California  Governor  George 
Deukmejian’s  Office  of  Emergency 
Services,  told  publishers  they  will 
have  to  comply  with  a  new  state  law 
that  sets  up  mandatory  immediate 
reporting  for  “hazardous  material 
releases  or  potential  releases”  — 
with  stiff  penalties  for  non-com¬ 
pliance. 

The  law,  which  requires  handlers  of 
hazardous  materials  to  prepare  a  busi¬ 
ness  plan  for  emergencies,  imposes 
fines  of  up  to  $50,000  a  day  for  viola¬ 
tions. 

But  Schimke  said  his  purpose  in 
appearing  before  CNPA  was  not  to 
emphasize  penalties  but  to  “achieve 
something  through  cooperative 
action”  between  industry  and  gov¬ 


ernment. 

He  added  that  newspapers  and 
other  businesses  can  improve  their 
“housekeeping  procedures”  through 
the  new  law. 

Perhaps  a  more  serious  worry  for 
publishers  than  waste  materials  is 
workers’  compensation,  according  to 
two  lawyers  at  another  CNPA  panel. 

John  A.  Zangerle,  a  Cleveland 
attorney,  who  represents  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers  and  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  termed  workers’ 
compensation  a  “ticking  time 
bomb,”  because  of  the  enormous 
increase  in  claims  in  recent  years. 


EPA  regional 
spokesman  Al  Zemski 
said  a  criminal 
investigation  was 
underway  of  Waste 
Disposal  System,  the 
Long  Beach  shipper. 


Big  hikes  in  medical  costs,  escalat¬ 
ing  benefit  levels,  legal  trends  toward 
liberal  claims  allowances  and  more 
“claims  conscious”  lawyers  have 
made  workmens’  compensation  a 
highly  expensive  proposition  for 
employers,  Zangerle  said, 

“One  of  the  best  indicators  of  the 
problem  is  that  many  insurance  car¬ 
riers  are  abandoning  this  field,”  he 
said. 

He  cites  stress  claims  as  “one  of 
the  most  potent,  explosive  areas.” 

Workmen’s  compensation  can  be 
converted  now  to  general  health 
insurance  “by  making  every  heart 
attack,  ulcer  or  case  of  depression 
compensable,”  he  said. 

Originally,  Zangerle  recalled, 
courts  recognized  stress  and  emo¬ 
tional  disorders  only  when  the 
employee  suffered  a  physical  injury 
leading  to  trauma  neurosis.  Now,  he 
contended,  the  trend  is  not  to  require 
such  an  injury  and  the  courts  will  rec¬ 
ognize  a  pure  emotional  claim. 

Forty-one  states  now  allow  claims 
for  stress  and  emotional  disorder,  he 
added. 

Zangerle  said  a  number  of  stress 
claims  have  been  filed  after  an 
employee  has  been  disciplined  or 
received  a  poor  job  evaluation,  but 
claims  also  have  resulted  from  VDT 
operation  and  “tension  associated 
with  job.” 

He  was  supported  by  San  Jose 
attorney  Martin  Weinstein,  who 
reported  that  his  client,  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News,  is  dealing  with  more 
than  50%  “pulmonary  injury”  claims 
filed  by  pressmen. 

However,  he  noted,  examinations 


by  newspaper  doctors  and  an  inde¬ 
pendent  medical  group  found  that 
“very  few”  of  the  claims  were  work 
related.  In  most  case,  he  said,  the 
illness  was  caused  by  smoking  or 
something  else  tied  to  their  life  styles. 

Zangerle  said  newspaper  employ¬ 
ers  may  be  able  to  stem  the  tide  of 
compensation  claims  by  monitoring 
claims  more  closely  and  not  allowing 
them  to  “drift.”  Efforts  should  be 
made  to  return  sick-leave  employees 
to  work  as  soon  as  possible,  he 
recommended. 

Publishers  were  warned  about  yet 
another  legal  headache  —  wrongful 
termination,  which  Los  Angeles 
media  attorney  Jeffrey  Berman 
labeled  the  “hot  topic  of  the  ’80s.” 

He  estimated  that  employees  who 
sue  because  they  believe  they  were 
wrongfully  fired  win  60%  to  80%  of 
the  cases  that  go  to  a  jury. 

To  offset  such  court  actions,  Ber¬ 
man  advised  that  employers  make  it 
clear  at  the  outset  that  staffers  can  be 
“terminated  at  will,”  that  regular 
employee  evaluations  be  made  and 
that  the  “bad  stuff'  be  taken  out  of 
company  handbooks  —  such  as 
references  to  “permanent”  employ¬ 
ment. 

He  also  advised  that  a  dismissed 
employee  not  be  given  “bad  refer- 
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Gannett,  Scripps  restructure  Knoxville,  El  Paso  JOAs 

Scripps  Howard  wilt  switch  to  a.m.  field  in  Knoxville,  Gannett  gets 
bigger  cut  of  profits;  Gannett  becomes  managing  agent  in  Ei  Paso 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Gannett  Co.  and  Scripps  Howard 
reached  agreements  to  restructure 
and  extend  their  joint  agencies  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  and  El  Paso,  Tex. 

The  negotiations  involving  the 
arrangements  in  both  cities  were  ini¬ 
tiated  after  Scripps  Howard  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1985  served  notice  to  Gannett 
that  unless  their  30-year  Knoxville 
agreement,  which  began  on  Septem¬ 
ber  21,  1957,  was  renegotiated,  it 
would  not  renew  the  JO  A. 

In  Knoxville,  the  new  pact  will  run 
for  20  years,  until  December  3 1 , 2005 , 
and  will  be  automatically  renewed  for 
another  10  years  unless  one  of  the  two 
parties  gives  notice  two  years  before 
the  expiration  date. 

The  Knoxville  pact  calls  for 
Scripps  Howard’s  News  Sentinel  to 
switch  to  the  morning  field  on  July  1 , 
1986,  while  Gannett’ s  Knoxville  Jour¬ 
nal  on  that  date  will  move  to  the 
evening  field. 

In  return  for  switching  cycles,  Gan- 
nett’s  minority  share  of  the  Knoxville 
partnership  will  be  increased  from 
22'/2%  to  25%.  Scripps  Howard’s 
share  will  be  reduced  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  amount  from  77'/2%  to  75%. 

The  News  Sentinel,  which  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  handle  business  and  produc¬ 
tion  operations  for  the  Journal,  has 
92,800  daily  and  161,000  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation.  The  Journal  has  59,800  daily 
circulation. 

There  were  no  changes  in  publish¬ 
ing  cycles  in  El  Paso,  but  Scripps 
Howard  agreed  to  transfer  to  Gannett 
its  50%  interest  in  the  Newspaper 
Printing  Corp.,  which  acted  as  busi¬ 
ness  and  production  agent  for  both 
Scripps’  32,000  evening  circulation 
Herald-Post  and  Gannett’s  El  Paso 
Times,  with  55,000  morning  and 
86,000  Sunday  circulation. 

The  El  Paso  Times  becomes  the 
agent  for  the  Herald-Post  under  the 
new  agreement  which  runs  until  Dec. 
31,  2015. 

Gannett  and  Scripps  Howard  also 
agreed  to  a  change  in  the  distribution 
of  the  profits. 

“It’s  not  a  fifty-fifty  split  as 
before,”  commented  a  Times  execu¬ 
tive,  but  he  declined  to  release  spe¬ 
cific  figures. 

William  B.  Keating,  vice  president 
and  general  counsel  for  Gannett,  said 
the  Knoxville  and  El  Paso  pacts  are 


“separate  agreements.  There  is  no 
quid  pro  quo  between  them. 

“There  was  no  cash  transfer  in  El 
Paso,”  Keating  continued,  “just 
modification  of  the  agreement.”  He 
said  the  agreement  in  Knoxville  also 
did  not  involve  any  cash  transactions. 

Keating  noted  that  when  the  El 
Paso  JO  A  began,  Scripps  Howard’s 
Herald-Post  was  the  dominant  news¬ 
paper.  He  said  the  new  JOA  pact 
reflects  the  current  situation  with 
Gannett’s  Times  being  dominant. 

As  for  why  Gannett  agreed  to  going 
evening  in  Knoxville,  Keating 
remarked,  “We’re  the  minority  there, 
and  a  six-day  paper.” 

Robert  Hartman,  Scripps  How¬ 
ard’s  vice  president  for  newspapers 
and  its  representative  in  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  called  the  long-term  Knoxville 
and  El  Paso  agreements,  “a  very 
good  thing  for  the  (newspaper)  indus¬ 
try,  particularly  following  Columbus. 
We  really  worked  at  the  business  of 
maintaining  two  editorial  voices  in 
both  cities.” 

Scripps  Howard  folded  its  morning 
Columbus  Citizen-Journal  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1  after  its  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Dispatch  Printing  Co. 


The  total  circulation  of  1,675  U.S. 
daily  newspapers  rose  2.3%  last  year, 
to  a  record  64,643,021  copies  from 
63,166, 921  copies  in  1984,  announced 
the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

The  779  U.S.  Sunday  newspapers 
saw  their  total  circulation  rise  0.6% 
last  year,  to  57,974,033  from 
57,654,795. 

The  number  of  morning  papers  in 
1985  increased  4.9%  to  465,  with  total 
a.m.  circulation  rising  9.9%  to 
35,886,394  from  1984’s  32,656,187. 

The  number  of  evening  dailies 
declined  4%  last  year,  dropping  to 
1,185  newspapers.  The  total  p.m.  cir- 


expired  on  Dec.  31,  1985,  and  the 
company  was  unable  to  find  a  buyer 
for  the  newspaper. 

The  Dispatch  Printing  Company 
had  served  Scripps  Howard  notice 
two  years  earlier  that  it  intended  to 
terminate  their  joint  agency  agree¬ 
ment  and  move  its  Columbus  Dis¬ 
patch  evening  to  morning  publica¬ 
tion,  which  occurred  on  the  same  day 
the  Citizen- Journal  closed  its  doors. 

“We  believe  it’s  better  to  be  morn¬ 
ing  than  evening,”  Hartman  said  of 
the  Knoxville  agreement.  “I’d  like 
the  morning  cycle  in  El  Paso  too,  but 
I’m  not  able  to  do  that.” 

Gannett  and  Scripps  Howard  also 
have  a  joint  agency  agreement  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  involving  Gannett’s  morning 
and  Sunday  Enquirer,  which  acts  as 
agent  for  Scripps’  Post. 

Hartman  and  Keating  said  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  JOA  was  not  part  of  the  nego¬ 
tiations. 

There  are  reports  that  Gannett  is 
now  seeking  to  sell  the  Knoxville 
Journal  and  that  former  Senate 
Majority  Leader  Howard  Baker  is 
among  the  interested  bidders. 

However,  Keating  said  he  did  not 
know  of  any  plans  to  sell  the  Journal. 


culation  of  23,710,619  in  1985  repre¬ 
sented  a  3.9%  decline  from  the  1984 
total  of  24,618,484. 

All-day  newspapers  increased  by 
one  to  35,  although  all-day  circulation 
in  1985  dropped  14%,  or  846,242, 
copies  to  5,(146,008  as  a  result  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune’s  switch  to  morning- 
only  publication. 

Canadian  newspapers  increased 
their  total  daily  circulaion  last  year  by 
0.7%  to  5,318,402  copies. 

Canada’s  16  Sunday  newspapers 
were  up  nearly  9%  in  circulation  in 
1985  to  2,692,040. 


Justice  tells  OPUBCO:  try  to 
find  another  buyer  for  Colo,  daily 


The  U.S.  Justice  Department  has 
told  Oklahoma  Publishing  that  it  must 
try  until  March  1  to  find  a  buyer  for 
the  Colorado  Springs  Sun  before  it 
can  sell  the  newspaper  to  Freedom 
Newspapers,  which  intends  to  fold  it. 

Freedom  publishes  the  competing 


Colorado  Springs  Gazette  Telegraph. 

On  Jan.  22,  OPUBCO  announced 
that  it  would  sell  the  money-losing 
Sun  to  Freedom  Newspapers,  and 
Freedom  said  it  intended  to  fold  the 
Sun  once  the  Justice  Department’s 
Antitrust  Division  approved  the  sale. 


U.S.  daily  newspaper  circulation  up  by  2.3% 
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LEGAL  BRIEFS 


Police  seize  letter 
to  Canadian  daily 

Postal  officials  had  a  legal  obliga¬ 
tion  to  help  police  who  seized  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Winnipeg  Free 
Press,  a  spokesman  for  Canada  Post 
said. 

Al  Skrumeda  said  Winnipeg  police 
made  a  written  request  for  postal  offi¬ 
cials  to  determine  whether  the  letter 
was  in  post  office  custody. 

He  said  post  office  employees 
checked  Free  Press  mail  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  letter  was  there. 

Police  seized  the  letter  from  news¬ 
paper  employee  Ron  Hoger  after  he 
left  the  post  office  with  the  morning 
mail.  A  police  officer  showed  a  search 
warrant  that  described  the  envelope. 

Skrumeda  noted  the  Privacy  Act 
requires  postal  officials  to  comply 
with  a  request  if  it  is  to  enforce  a  law 
or  carry  out  an  investigation. 

The  letter  was  addressed  to  a  Free 
Press  reporter  from  one  of  the  two 
people  charged  in  a  hostage  taking  at 
Winnipeg  International  Airport. 

The  incident,  sparked  by  a  child 


custody  dispute,  resulted  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  airport  for  several  hours.  It 
ended  peacefully  when  a  couple 
holding  five  people,  including  two 
children,  surrendered  to  police. 

Murray  Burt,  Free  Press  managing 
editor,  said  the  newspaper  is  seeking 
legal  advice. 

Bodyguard  guilty 
of  assaulting 
photographers 

Lawrence  Gibson,  a  six  foot,  300- 
pound  ex-bodyguard  for  rock  singer 
Prince  pleaded  no  contest  in  Beverly 
Hills  to  roughing  up  and  taking  the 
film  of  a  freelance  photographer,  who 
tried  to  shoot  a  picture  of  the  star. 

Earlier,  another  Prince  bodyguard, 
Wallace  Stafford,  pleaded  no  contest 
to  punching  a  second  photographer  in 
the  same  incident  outside  a  Sunset 
Strip  nightclub. 

The  27-year-old  Gibson  pleaded  no 
contest  to  one  count  of  misdemeanor 
battery  and  petty  theft.  He  could 
receive  a  county  jail  term  and  fine 


when  he  reports  for  sentencing  March 
7. 

When  photographer  Mike 
Guastella  tried  to  take  Prince’s  pic¬ 
ture,  Gibson  told  him  to  remove  his 
film  from  the  camera.  As  Guastella 
hesitated,  Gibson  shoved  him  and 
tore  out  the  film  himself. 

Arbitrator  reinstates 
Montreal  columnist 

A  provincial  arbitrator  has  ruled 
the  Montreal  Gazette  was  unjustified 
in  suspending  sports  columnist  Ted 
Blackman  for  doing  radio  commer¬ 
cials  and  ordered  Blackman  rein¬ 
stated  with  back  pay  to  May  13, 1985. 

In  his  ruling,  arbitrator  Raymond 
Leboeuf  said  the  newspaper  had 
failed  to  prove  Blackman’s  commer¬ 
cials  for  clients  such  as  a  restaurant 
and  a  building  renovator  were 
“demonstrably  in  conflict”  with  his 
job  as  a  sports  columnist. 

Leboeuf  said  his  decision  might 
have  been  different  had  Blackman 
been  doing  commercials  for  a  boxing 
match. 


Call  us  up. 

A  subscription  rate  hike 
doesn’t  have  to  mean  a  slip 
in  circulation.  Not  if  you 
run  the  one  promotion  that 
has  proven  it  can  stop  the 
stops.  The  Birthday  Game 
works.  For  dailies  and 
weeklies.  For  small  town 
papers  and  big  city  pa¬ 
pers.  From  New  England 
to  New  Zealand.  If  your 
paper’s  price  is  going  up, 
The  Birthday  Game  can 
l^ggp  ygyp  circulation  from 
going  down.  Ask  the  pa- 
pers  it’s  already  worked 

mm  for.  Give  us  a  call.  We’ll  tell 

you  who  they  are. 

Call  today:  (203)  562-1121  Ext.  418. 

Or  write  Alex  Ungerleider,  Promotion  Manager,  The  Jackson  Newspapers,  40  Sargent  Drive,  New  Haven,  CT  06511 
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NEWS/TECH 

Computers  and  British  newspapers 

Atex  secretly  installs  $10  million  front  end  system  at  Murdoch’s  new 
London  plant;  journalists  for  first  time  must  input  stories  into  computers 


By  George  Garneau 

Computerized  publishing  systems 
made  by  U.S.  companies  have  played 
a  crucial  role  in  the  introduction  of 
modern  production  techniques  to 
United  Kingdom  newspapers,  and  the 
ensuing  conflict  between  publishers 
and  unions  promises  far  reaching 
effects. 

Modem  production  systems,  many 
from  U.S.  companies,  are  at  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  dramatic  and  long  simmer¬ 
ing  battle  currently  being  fought  be¬ 
tween  publishers  who  are  trying  to 
modernize  and  streamline  their  op¬ 
erations  and  labor  unions  who  are 
struggling  to  maintain  outmoded, 
labor-intensive  methods  in  an  effort 
to  save  their  jobs. 

Publisher  Rupert  Murdoch,  who 
owns  the  U.K.’s  biggest  chain  of 
national  newspapers.  News  Interna¬ 
tional,  is  currently  waging  a  bitter  and 
decisive  battle  with  unions  over 
mechanization.  He  has  successfully 
introduced  labor-saving  computer¬ 
ized  typesetting  systems  to  his  four 
national  newspapers  —  but  at  the 
price  of  a  nasty  strike  by  some  of  the 
nation’s  strongest  unions. 


it  was  the  biggest 
single  order  in  Atex 
history,  according  to 
Michael  Akiliian,  an  Atex 
spokesman. 


Observers  say  London’s  Fleet 
Street,  for  200  years  the  heart  and 
soul  of  British  newspapering,  will 
never  be  the  same. 

The  strike,  begun  Jan.  25  against 
Murdoch’s  News  International,  has 
left  6,000  unionized  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  jobless  after  they  were  fired  for 
refusing  to  work  at  a  new  plant. 

In  a  legal  development  Feb.  11,  a 
judge  froze  $24  million  worth  of  assets 
of  the  nation’s  largest  print  union 
under  new  anti-labor  laws  as  a  penalty 
for  trying  to  stop  publication. 

One  U.S.  firm,  Atex  Inc.,  the  Bed¬ 


ford,  Mass.,  maker  of  large  com¬ 
puterized  publishing  systems,  has 
played  a  quiet  but  important  role  in 
the  New  International  dispute. 

Secret  operation 

Atex  secretly  installed  a  huge,  $10 
million  system  that  for  the  first  time  at 
a  major  U.K.  chain  permits  journal¬ 
ists  —  using  terminals  common  in 
American  newsrooms  for  several 
years  —  to  perform  typesetting  work 
that  unions  had  historically  protected 
for  themselves. 

Union  resistance  had  locked  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  out  of  newspapers 
since  computerized  typesetting  was 
introduced  in  the  70s  to  U.S.  news¬ 
papers.  The  British  system  main¬ 
tained  the  division  between  journalist 
and  production  worker  in  effect  since 
the  days  of  hot  metal  type.  That  divi¬ 
sion  has  been  erased  by  computerized 
typesetting. 

While  most  U.S.  newspapers  type 
news  and  ads  once,  directly  on  com¬ 
puters,  British  journalists  have  been 
typing  on  typewriters  and  production 
workers  have  been  retyping  into  com¬ 
puterized  typesetters. 

Atex,  which  is  owned  by  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  and  has  installations  at 
major  newspapers  around  the  world, 
installed,  on  short  notice  and  under 
extraordinary  secrecy,  an  estimated 
500  computer  terminals  at  News 
International’s  new  plant  at  Wapping. 

The  system  sets  type  for  editorial 
and  classified  sections.  In  addition 
Atex  purchased  and  installed  four 
modem  APS-5  typesetters  made  by 
the  Autologic  Inc.  of  Newbury  Park, 
Calif.,  and  other  equipment. 

It  was  the  biggest  single  order  in 
Atex  history,  according  to  Michael 
Akiliian,  an  Atex  spokesman.  It  took 
place  under  secrecy  requested  by 
News  International,  he  said. 

Atex’s  London  office  was 
bypassed  as  the  deal  was  made 
directly  with  Atex  in  the  U.S. 

It  was  designated  Project  X  and  12 
Atex  employees  were  assigned  to  the 
installation,  according  to  a  special 
section  in  the  Sunday  Times.  Sepa¬ 
rate  companies  were  set  up  by  the 
buyer  and  seller  to  conduct  business. 


To  avoid  discovery,  Atex  purchased 
other  U.S. -made  equipment  for  News 
International. 

Security  measures  included  paint¬ 
ing  out  the  Atex  name  on  shipping 
crates.  A  warehouse  was  used  as  a 
staging  area  where  the  system  was  set 
up  and  tested  before  final  installation. 


It  was  designated 
Project  X  and  12  Atex 
employees  were  assigned 
to  the  installation . . . 


The  Atex  installation  took  place 
quietly  last  year  at  Murdoch’s  print¬ 
ing  plant  in  Wapping,  a  waterfront 
area  not  far  from  Fleet  Street.  The 
plant,  surrounded  by  barbed  wire  and 
guards,  was  ostensibly  to  be  used  to 
print  a  new  newspaper,  the  London 
Post,  and  advance  sections  for  Mur¬ 
doch’s  other  papers.  It  was  built  in 
1983  and  equipped  last  year  with  mod¬ 
em  equipment. 

The  plant  was  ready  thanks  to 
copius  planning  and  heavy  spending 
by  Murdoch,  who  had  for  months 
been  building  up  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  plant.  Estimates  have 
valued  the  plant  at  as  much  as  $170 
million. 

The  strike  started  after  press  opera¬ 
tors  and  typographers  refused  Mur¬ 
doch’s  demand  for  a  no-strike  clause 
and  Murdoch  refused  to  guarantee 
jobs.  Some  6,000  printers,  typogra¬ 
phers  and  deliverers  refused  to  work 
at  Wapping  and  were  fired. The  firing 
of  striking  rather  than  working 
employees  could  save  Murdoch  tens 
of  million  of  dollars  in  severance  pay. 

The  Wapping  plant,  plus  a  plant  in 
Scotland,  took  over  production  of 
most  of  the  four  papers  within  24 
hours.  While  the  Post  has  not  mater¬ 
ialized,  Wapping  and  the  Scotland 
plant  are  producing  millions  of  News 
International  newspapers  a  day, 
including  the  nation’s  largest  paper, 
the  4. 1 -million-circulation  Sun,  The 
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Times,  and  the  Sunday  papers  News 
of  the  World  and  Sunday  Times. 

News  International  is  reported  to 
be  publishing  75%  of  its  normal  circu¬ 
lation. 

Except  for  one  day,  News  Interna¬ 
tional  was  able  to  print  and  deliver 
most  of  Murdoch’s  papers.  But  it  was 
the  first  time  in  200  years  the  Times 
was  printed  so  far  from  Fleet  Street. 

Incentives  offered 

To  entice  them  to  operate  Atex’s 
direct  system  of  input.  News  Interna¬ 
tional  offered  journalists  of  the 
National  Union  of  Journalists  the 
choice  of  free  medical  insurance  and 
$2,700  raises,  or  being  fired.  Despite 
objections,  most  of  them  chose  to 
move  from  their  Fleet  Street 
typewriters  to  their  Wapping  compu¬ 
ter  terminals. 

To  replace  the  striking  workers  of 
the  National  Graphic  Association 
(NGA)  and  Society  of  Graphical  and 
Allied  Trades  (SOGAT),  News  Inter¬ 
national  hired  an  electrical  union, 
which  argued  that  Wapping  was  an 
unorganized  “green  field”  and  there¬ 
fore  open  for  any  union  to  represent. 

In  the  long  run,  Murdoch’s  preli¬ 
minary  success,  plus  other  techno¬ 
logical  innovations  and  moves  by 
publishers  that  exclude  newspaper 
unions,  signal  a  fundamental  change 
in  how  more  machines  and  fewer  peo¬ 
ple  will  produce  U.K.  newspapers. 

The  Atex  system  in  place  at  Wap¬ 
ping  is  capable  of  adding  pagination 
capability.  That  means,  with  added 
computer  software,  the  system  could 
be  equipped  so  that  editors  could 
compose  newspaper  pages  on  compu¬ 
ter  screens  and  produce  them  on 
typesetters  in  a  form  nearly  ready  for 
platemaking.  Such  systems  virtually 
eliminate  composing  rooms  where 
columns  of  type,  headlines  and  pic¬ 
tures  are  pasted  onto  mechanicals. 

But  Murdoch’s  Atex  system  and 
union  problems  are  just  the  most  visi¬ 
ble  sign  of  the  times  in  British  news¬ 
papers,  where  unions  have  kept  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  working  by  keeping 
modern  machines  out.  Like  the 
proverbial  boy  with  his  finger  in  the 
dike,  unions  have  delayed,  but  cannot 
stop,  technology. 

Atex  has  installations  at  many 
nationally-  and  regionally-distributed 
U.K.  newspapers,  but  union  agree¬ 
ments  have  so  far  prevented  them 
from  being  utilized.  Usually,  typing  is 
done  twice.  With  the  recent  decline  in 
labor  union  power  that  Murdoch  has 
forced,  those  sites  could  quickly  be 
adapted  so  that  input  is  done  once 
instead  of  twice. 

Publisher  Eddie  Shah,  for  one,  is 
scheduled  in  March  to  start  a  new 
national  newspaper  put  together  with 
the  latest  technology  and  based  on  the 


USA  Today  concept  of  a  colorful 
national  daily  printed  at  several  sites 
from  electronic  data  containing  text 

News  International 
offered  Journalists  of  the 
National  Union  of 
Journalists  the  choice  of 
free  medical  insurance 
and  $2,700  raises,  or 
being  fired. 

and  pictures  composed  on  computer 
terminals  and  transmitted  electroni¬ 
cally.  Shah  will  be  using  sophisticated 
pagination  (electronic  page  composi¬ 
tion)  equipment  from  the  American 
firm  of  Hastech  Inc.  and  the  British 
manufacturer  Crosfield. 

Publisher  Robert  Maxwell  of  the 
Mirror  Group  also  has  announced  a 
color  newspaper,  tentatively  called 
Good  Day,  to  compete  with  Shah’s. 
Maxwell  also  has  negotiated  success¬ 
fully  for  an  agreement  eliminating  by 


buyout  some  2,000  employees,  about 
30%  of  the  staff  at  Mirror  Group 
newspapers,  in  what  was  considered 
an  exceptional  arrangement  in  Brit¬ 
ain. 

Atex,  which  has  installations  at 
most  of  the  major  U.K.  newspapers, 
is  well  positioned  to  cash  in  on  a  mar¬ 
ket  whose  stunted  growth  may  be 
expanding  quickly. 

The  Seybold  Report  on  Publishing 
Systems,  a  newsletter,  lists  Harris 
Corp.,  Hastech  Inc.,  Linotype,  Sys¬ 
tem  Integrators  Inc.  and  Xenotron 
Inc.,  as  other  American  companies 
with  installations  of  front-end  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  U.K. 

The  overall  effect  of  technological 
advances  in  British  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  accompanying 
weakening  of  unions  that  have 
exerted  controls  artificial  to  market 
conditions,  are  likely  to  spread  as 
other  newspapers  find  they  must 
compete  with  the  lower  production 
costs  of  newspapers  using  modern 
equipment  to  perform  what  for  years 
has  been  done  by  hand. 


We've  Unleashed 
The  Power  Of  UNIX 

Stauffer  Media  Systems'  Newspaper  Business  Systems  are  now 
available  for  use  with  the  UNIX  operating  system.  And,  since  UNIX 
packages  run  on  AT&T,  IBM,  NCR  and  other  micro-computers,  they 
cost  much  less  to  install  than  most  systems.  But,  less  expensive  doesn't 
mean  less  powerful,  you’ll  still  have  the  speed,  file  capacities  and 
multi-tasking/multi-user  capability  of  the  larger  mini-computers. 

For  more  information  on  these  powerful  systems  call  us  today! 


UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Bell  Labs. 

First.... 

&  Still 
The  Best! 


(417)  782-0280 


STAUFFER 

SMEDIA  SYSTEMS*^ 

3316  E.  32ND  STREET  RO  BOX  1286  |OPllN.  MO  64802 
A  STAUFFia  COMMUNICATIONS  COMPANY 
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TECHNICAL  BRIEFS 


Wash.  Post  picks 
Datatek  Corp.  other  a' 


The  Washington  Post  has  chosen 
Datatek  Corp.  of  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  to  install  the  newspaper’s  first 
electronic  library. 

The  computerized  library,  using 
Basis  software  for  searching  text  and 
retrieving  stories,  will  replace  the  cur¬ 
rent  clipping  file  and  will  give  staff 
members  access  to  information  from 
most  terminals  24  hours  after  publica¬ 
tion. 

The  Post  has  been  available  on 
electronic  information  systems  for 
some  time. 

No  price  was  announced  for  the 
system. 

Viewtron  says 
it  is  growing 

Viewdata  Corp.  of  America  has 
said  its  Viewtron  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  service  has  exceeded  15,000  sub¬ 
scribers,  more  than  five  times  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  year  earlier. 

Viewdata,  the  videotex  subsidiary 
of  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  Inc., 

PRODUCTION 

Do  you  really  know 
what  you’re  doing? 

We  will  tell  you  accurately 
and  cost-effectively  how 
much  work  you  are  really 
doing. 

Who  ■  What  ■  When 

Where  ■  Why 

How  much  ■  How  often. 

Call  us  today  for 
Information  about 
our  Starter  Kit. 

One  Kendall  Sq 
Suite  2200 

Cambridge.  MA  02139 

(617)  577-1754 


T-H-E 

LAST 

WORD 


began  service  in  Florida  and 
expanded  it  last  October  to  several 
other  areas  of  the  nation. 

Initially  available  on  dedicated  ter¬ 
minals,  the  service  was  expanded  to 
be  accessible  on  some  personal  com¬ 
puters. 

Muirhead  deals 
with  Chinese 
news  agency 

The  Chinese  news  agency  Xin  Hua 
has  contracted  with  Muirhead  Data 
Communications  for  two  Electronic 
Picture  Desks  for  installation  at  the 
agency’s  new  headquarters  under 
construction  in  Beijing. 

The  equipment  will  allow  Xin  Hua 
to  transmit  hundreds  of  pictures  a  day 
over  phone  lines  to  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  plants  in  China  and  through¬ 
out  the  world. 

The  deal,  expected  to  be  expanded, 
was  made  possible  through  contacts 
at  the  Chinacom  communications 
trade  show  in  Beijing  in  1984. 

Crosfield  reports 
net  income  hike 

Crosfield  Electronics,  the  British 
manufacturer  of  image  processing 
equipment,  has  reported  increased 
profits  of  12%  to  $4.1  million  for  the 
six-month  period  ending  Sept.  30. 

Sales  during  the  same  period  rose 
to  $73.8  million  from  $69.9  million  a 
year  earlier. 

Crosfield  makes  color  scanners, 
color  page  composition  systems  and 
electronic  editing  stations  for  pub¬ 
lishing. 

Net  income  drop 
for  Harris  Graphics 

Harris  Graphics  Corp.  reported 
second  quarter  net  income  plum¬ 
meted  47%  on  sales  6%  more  than  the 
same  period  a  year  ago. 

Harris,  the  giant  printing  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturer,  said  income  fell 
from  $5.3  million  to  $2.8  million  in  the 
three-month  period  ending  Dec.  27. 
Earnings  per  share  dropped  from  50^ 
to  250.  Sales  fell  from  $134  million  to 
$126  million. 

Net  income  for  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year  decreased  by  more  than 
50%  over  the  same  period  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  and  new  orders  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  were 
down  16%. 

Lawrence  Hyde,  chairman,  and 


James  Pruitt,  president,  blamed  price 
cutting  on  foreign  competitors  who 
have  cashed  in  on  the  strong  U.S. 
dollar. 

The  executives  projected  “some 
improvement’’  for  the  rest  of  the  fis¬ 
cal  year  as  a  result  of  the  company’s 
reduced  prices. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harris  Corp.,  not  affiliated  with 
Harris  Graphics,  reported  net  income 
tumbled  to  $14.5  million  in  the  second 
quarter,  ended  Dec.  27,  from  $21.7 
million  a  year  ago.  Sales  declined  $23 
million  to  $562  million  in  the  same 
period. 

Income  for  the  first  six  months  of 
its  fiscal  year  also  declined  substan¬ 
tially  on  sales  that  rose  $26  million  to 
$1.12  billion. 

Gains  in  government  systems  and 
communications  sectors  were  offset 
by  losses  in  semiconductors  and 
information  systems  sectors,  the 
company  said. 

Joseph  Boyd,  chairman,  and  John 
Hartley,  president,  said,  “While  we 
are  beginning  to  see  some  encourag¬ 
ing  signs  that  the  worst  may  be  over  in 
certain  of  our  key  markets,  we  do  not 
anticipate  any  sudden  vigorous 
improvement.’’ 

However,  they  predicted  consecu¬ 
tive  quarterly  improvements  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  lower  costs,  reduced  expenses 
and  new  products. 

Hell  donates 
color  scanners 

Hell  Graphic  Systems  Inc.  donated 
color  scanners  and  other  prepress 
equipment  to  10  schools  and  profes¬ 
sional  associations  last  year. 

The  donations  included  a  Hell 
399ER  laser  scanner,  with  scan  and 
scale  programs,  to  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association;  a 
DC  3008 L  laser  scanner  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Lithographic  Institute  and  a 
DC  300B  laser  scanner  to  Hennepin 
technical  Center  in  Minnesota.  In 
addition,  299L  laser  scanners  were 
given  to  universities  and  technologi¬ 
cal  institutes  around  the  country. 

Mrak  to  head 
Cerutti’s  U.S. 
flexo  sales 

North  American  Cerutti  Corp.  has 
appointed  Robert  Mrak  as  vice  presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  U.S.  sales  of  the 
Italian  manufacturer’s  flexographic 
newspaper  presses. 

Mrak  was  formerly  with  Harris 
Graphics  Corp.,  W.R.  Grace  Letter- 
flex  Systems  and  Eastman  Kodak  Co. 
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NOW,  4  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  SCANNER  UNDER  $10,000 

MAKE  IN  HOUSE  SEPARATED  NEGATIVES  IN  6  MINUTES  AT  $1.80  EACH.  READY  TO  EXPOSE 
TO  PRE-SENSITIZED  PLATE  AND  PRINT.  NO  DARKROOM,  DEVELOPERS  OR  RUNNING  WATER 


Finally,  a  technological  breakthrough  that  creates 
a  profitable  alternative  to  expensive  4  color  printing 
and  cuts  both  time  and  cost  of  color  separations  so 
low  anyone  can  now  do  quality  color  work. 

Use  any  piece  of  color  material  as  art,  even  col¬ 
or  photos  that  have  already  been  printed.  The 
separations  are  so  fast  and  inexpensive,  you  can 
even  print  short  run  jobs  that  were  never  before 
economical  like:  BOOKLETS,  CATALOGS,  BRO¬ 
CHURES,  NEWSLETTERS,  PRODUCT  FLYERS 

AND  DIRECT  MAIL  PIECES . ALL  IN  FULL 

COLOR. 

You  can  even  create  single  color  halftone 
negatives  from  full  tone  photos... line  negatives  from 
line  copy... and  re-screen  printed  halftones. 


The  key  to  the  utter  simplicity  and  amazing  ver¬ 
satility  of  the  7900  Offset  Color  Scanner  is  the 
development,  by  Ekiund  research,  of  the  3155  Elec¬ 
tronic  Negative  Film.  Although  it  looks  like  the  tradi¬ 
tional  photographic  film,  it  is  unaffected  by  light... 
even  bright  sunlight.  3155  film  can  only  be  imaged 
electronically,  thus  doing  away  with  darkroom, 
developers,  running  water  and  the  potential  for 
under  or  over  development.  The  result  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  simple  operation.  Just  choose  the  color  and 
touch  a  button.  In  6  minutes  the  scanner  will  deliver 
your  finished  electronic  film  negative  ready  to  ex¬ 
pose  and  print. 

Call  or  write  today: 

THE  EKLUND  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 
352  Long  Branch  Road,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  13209-1094 


Call  Toll  Free  1-800-448-7888 


From  within  New  Yoik  State  -  Caii  Coiiect  315-457-9641 


APPLiED  ELECTRONiC  TECHNOLOGY  FROM 


■S'  I  EKLUnO 


FULL  COLOR  ELECTRONIC  PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


Women  journaUsts 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

do,”  McLaughlin  said,  adding  that  women  need  more 
support  from  men,  but  they  also  have  to  be  more  vocal 
about  what  they  want. 

The  recent  wave  of  conservatism  in  the  nation  has 
women  “backswimming  against  the  tide,”  as  the  ste¬ 
reotypical  “angel  in  the  house”  view  of  women  as  sym¬ 
pathetic,  charming,  not  demanding  or  self  advancing  is 
periodically  re-glorified. 

“That’s  the  rest  of  the  job  —  rid  ourselves  of  the  “angel 
in  the  house”  every  time  she  comes  back  to  haunt  us,” 
McLaughlin  said.  “We’re  still  very  far  from  achieving 
equality,  but  we  still  want  it.” 

Speaking  during  a  panel  on  female-male  work  relation¬ 
ships,  Elaine  Hooker,  Associated  Press  bureau  chief  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  said  that  society  has  “come  a  long  way 
when  it’s  okay  for  a  man  to  stay  home  with  a  sick  child.” 

But  there  are  still  sacrifices  to  career  advancement,  she 
added,  such  as  long  hours  and  moving  if  transferred.  The 
good  news,  however,  is  that  women  are  learning  to  move, 
and  men  are  becoming  more  understanding  —  although 
they  too  are  starting  to  balk  at  the  idea,  especially  since  the 
cost  of  moving  is  becoming  prohibitive. 

To  understand  corporate  politics.  Hooker  suggested 
that  women  know  the  formal  and  informal  power  struc¬ 
ture,  set  goals,  let  people  know  what  they  intend  to  do, 
know  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  remember 
that  life  is  not  fair. 

“You  may  have  to  work  for  some  jerks,  but  don’t  let 
them  ruin  your  career,”  she  said. 

Hooker  also  said  that  tokens  are  seen  as  both  represen¬ 
tatives  and  exceptions  —  especially  when  they  succeed. 
The  ideas  being  put  forward  for  change  are  laudable,  but  to 
make  them  work,  people  need  to  open  their  minds. 

Susan  Miller,  director  of  editorial  development  for 
Scripps  Howard  Newspapers  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  said 
that  it  is  important  to  be  a  team  player,  but  that  does  not 
mean  a  woman  has  to  sit  around  with  her  male  peers  and 
talk  about  baseball. 

McLaughlin  said  the  push  from 
women  on  the  editorial  side  has  opened 
the  door  to  other  opportunities. 

The  qualities  that  make  a  good  manager  are  the  same  for 
a  male  or  a  female.  Miller  said,  adding  that  if  a  woman  is 
really  serious  about  breaking  into  upper  management  she 
has  to  consider  the  costs  to  her  personal  life.  Miller  told 
those  at  the  conference  that  although  it  is  not  ideal,  she 
maintains  a  commuter  marriage. 

“I  would  not  for  a  moment  say  women  were  making  it 
up  when  they  complain  about  (sexist)  treatment,”  she 
continued.  “But  I’m  just  as  sure  there  are  times  now  when 
we  are  too  sensitive.” 

Office  politics  can  be  dirty,  and  sexist  actions  can  be  just 
one  of  the  dirty  tricks  employed.  Miller  said. 

“But  the  lines  of  combat  have  changed,”  she  added. 
“It’s  not  men  against  the  women,  it’s  us  against  the 
jerks.” 

Ultimately,  Miller  said  she  hoped  the  price  of  career 
success  will  not  be  so  high. 

Robert  C.  Achorn,  publisher  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram  and  Gazette,  said  he  was  happy  to  be  the  token 
male  speaker  and  offered  some  advice  on  getting  ahead. 

“Newspapers  as  a  whole  are  not  drawing  on  the  talent 
and  brains  of  women,  and  newspapers  need  all  the  talent 


and  brains  they  can  get,”  he  said.  In  his  opinion,  worrying 
about  office  politics  is  “pretty  much  worthless.”  If  there 
are  dirty  dealings  going  on  where  you  work,  “pack  your 
bags  and  look  for  a  decent  situation.” 

“We’re  stiii  stuck  in  a  ditch,  even  if  it  is 
a  higher  ciass  ditch. 

Achorn  suggested  that  women  set  the  ground  rules  early 
and  stick  to  them,  not  underestimate  themselves  or  set 
their  goals  too  low,  be  prepared  for  a  certain  amount  of 
loneliness  as  they  get  to  the  top  (it  goes  with  the  job),  not 
carry  a  chip  on  their  shoulders,  take  advantage  of  every 
educational  and  training  opportunity,  make  sure  their 
company  has  a  sound  policy  against  sexual  harassment, 
not  assume  all  women  working  with  them  are  for  them,  be 
optimistic  and  not  expect  the  workplace  to  solve  all  the 
problems  and  change  cultural  attitudes  that  have  built  up 
over  centuries. 

“Talent  and  skill  and  good  sense  are  important,”  he 
said. 

Story  &  Kelly-Smith  acquisition 
to  be  finalized  within  six  weeks 

The  acquisition  of  newspaper  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  firm  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  by  Cresmer  Woodward 
O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee  is  expected  to  be  final  within  the  next 
six  weeks,  according  to  States  Tompkins,  president  and 
CEO  of  CWO«&0. 

Although  Tompkins  declined  to  comment  on  the  specif¬ 
ics  of  the  deal,  as  it  is  still  in  the  working  stages,  he  said  the 
acquisition  talks  began  after  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  lost  a 
number  of  Scripps-Howard  newspapers  to  Sawyer-Fergu- 
son-Walker. 

“It’s  very  difficult  to  recoup  and  get  yourself  back  on 
your  feet  (after  something  like  that),”  Tompkins  said, 
referring  to  Story  &  Kelly-Smith’s  position. 

The  two  firms  took  a  mutual  approach  to  the  deal, 
according  to  Tompkins,  who  said  it  has  been  “very  upbeat 
and  very  positive.”  He  said  this  will  make  CWO&O  even 
stronger  and  that  the  deal  between  the  two  firms  is  a  “good 
fit  in  terms  of  newspapers  and  markets. 

“CWO&O  will  remain  as  it  is,”  Tompkins  continued, 
adding  that  this  is  “not  simply  taking  the  two  companies 
and  putting  them  together.” 

Some  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  employees  from  all  levels  — 
sales,  management,  research  marketing  —  will  be  brought 
to  CWO&O,  although  Tompkins  declined  to  release 
further  details  until  the  deal  is  finalized. 

“This  hasn’t  happened  in  the  industry  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  was  bound  to  happen,”  Tompkins  said.  “The 
economics  of  the  business  are  changing,  and  you  may  see 
others  (making  similar  deals).” 

Howard  C.  Story,  Jr. ,  principal  owner  of  Story  &  Kelly- 
Smith,  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Times  Mirror  acts  to 
thwart  hostile  takeovers 

Times  Mirror  Co.  announced  that  more  than  74%  of  its 
outstanding  shares  voted  to  approve  the  company’s  rein¬ 
corporation  in  Delaware  and  the  adoption  of  related  mea¬ 
sures  designed  to  thwart  hostile  takeover  attempts. 

The  measures  included  the  establishment  of  staggered 
terms  for  directors,  a  requirement  for  a  “supermajority” 
vote  of  shareholders  to  approve  certain  mergers  or  other 
business  combinations  and  a  fair  price  provision  for 
takeover  bids. 
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Hoge  talks  about 
Daily  News’  color 

The  New  York  Daily  News  may 
begin  experimenting  with  color  in  the 
next  few  years,  and,  if  successful,  will 
be  in  a  position  to  provide  color  effec¬ 
tively  to  advertisers  around  the  turn 
of  the  decade,  said  James  Hoge, 
president  and  publisher  of  the  paper. 

Hoge,  speaking  to  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Sales  Associ¬ 
ation  in  New  York,  said  newspapers 
must  make  advertisers  aware  of  the 
medium’s  advantages  as  a  marketing 
tool. 

Among  Hoge’s  suggestions  were 
that  newspapers  must  improve  repro¬ 
duction  and  color,  understand  their 
readership,  improve  circulation  and 
circulation  marketing,  standardize 
rates  to  help  cut  through  advertisers’ 
confusion,  recruit  and  train  sales  per- 
sonnel  and  collect  accurate  and  up-to- 

Shop  talk 

(Continued  from  page  64) 


with  the  Arizona  Center  for  Law  in 
the  Public  Interest  in  Phoenix,  says 
fad  terms  also  are  best  avoided. 
Those  include  handicapable,  physi¬ 
cally  challenged,  physically  different, 
inconvenienced  or  temporarily  able- 
bodied.  The  last  fad  term  is  meant  to 
mean  that  disabled  people  were  once 
temporarily  able-bodied. 

Although  some  of  the  terms  may  be 
difficult  to  avoid  in  headlines,  they 
should  not  be  allowed  to  creep  into 
news  copy.  Sensitivity,  awareness 
and  education  can  bring  about  less 
offensive  language  for  those  millions 
of  people  whose  burdens  are  great 
enough  without  cringing  under  offen¬ 
sive  terminology. 

One  of  the  problems  with  eliminat¬ 
ing  insensitive  terms  is  the  lack  of  a 
clear  policy  that  reporters  and  editors 
can  follow.  A  reporter  cannot  change 
a  paper’s  policy  by  himself.  The  first 
time  a  reporter  writes  “a  person  who 
is  arthritic,”  a  copy  editor  is  sure  to 
change  it  to  “an  arthritic”  to  save 
words. 

But  a  paper  can  establish  a  style 
that  recognizes  the  need  for  more  sen¬ 
sitivity  in  writing  about  disabled  peo¬ 
ple  and  enforce  it  evenly  throughout 
the  paper. 

Better  yet,  the  Associated  Press 
stylebook  can  be  updated  so  that  it 
can  be  applied  to  news  copy  by  its 
hundreds  of  subscribers. 

Responsible  newspapers  would  not 
think  of  using  racist  or  sexist  termi¬ 
nology;  neither  should  they  continue 
to  use  language  that  is  offensive  to  as 
many  as  35  million  people. 


date  marketing  data  if  they  are  going 
to  continue  to  compete  with  other 
media,  such  as  television. 

“We  must  consider  now,  more  than 
ever,  the  needs  of  our  customers,” 
Hoge  said. 

Okla.  newspapers 
start  rep  firm 

Three  suburban  newspaper  owners 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  have 
formed  a  newspaper  publishers  rep¬ 
resentative  sales  firm  for  Greater 
Oklahoma  City  newspapers. 

CONG  Inc.  (Central  Oklahoma 
Newspaper  Group)  has  signed  rep¬ 
resentation  contracts  with  seven  local 
newspaper  groups  and  bills  itself  as 
“King  Cong,  the  New  Advertising 
Giant  for  Greater  Oklahoma  City.” 

Principals  in  the  firm  said  CONG 
will  reach  more  than  a  half-million 
adult  readers  in  more  than  225,()(X) 
homes  with  mostly  audited  circula¬ 
tion,  local  newspapers,  for  advertis¬ 
ers  interested  in  that  market. 

Richard  Hefton,  publisher  of  the 
Midwest  City  Sun  and  East  Oklahoma 
County  newspaper  group  has  been 
named  president;  Ed  Livermore  Jr., 
publisher  of  the  Edmond  Evening 
Sun,  as  vice  president  and  secretary; 
Leland  Gourley,  publisher  of  Okla¬ 


homa  City  FRIDA  Y,  as  vice  president 
and  treasurer;  and  Elizabeth  Hobby, 
former  manager  of  the  28-newspaper 
Linconshire  Standard  chain,  as  man¬ 
aging  director. 

First  DEC  VAX 
system  installed 

Newspaper  Systems  Support  and 
Engineering  Associates  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  has  announced  the  comple¬ 
tion,  at  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune, 
of  the  first  classified  advertising  sys¬ 
tem  based  on  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.’s  VAX  computer. 

The  system,  called  CVMS,  is  an 
improvement  on  an  existing  DEC  sys¬ 
tem.  It  increases  the  amount  of  ads 
that  can  be  taken  in  an  hour  and 
removes  limits  that  were  costing 
thousands  of  dollars  a  year  in  lost 
revenue,  NSSE  said. 

Trevor  Wallis,  Union-Tribune 
computer  systems  director,  said  the 
new  system  has  worked  “flawlessly” 
since  going  into  production  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  no  training  was  required. 

“We  now  plan  to  add  at  least  12 
more  terminals  immediately  and  put 
terminals  in  three  new  branch 
offices,”  Wallis  said,  adding  that  the 
system  provides  vast  growth  poten¬ 
tial. 


offered  for  sale 

Colorado  Springs  Sun 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPER 
CIRCULATION  44,000—66,000  SUNDAY 

MODERN  PUNT 
EXCELLENT  MARKET 

For  immediate  information  contact: 

Gerald  D.  Reilly  Associates 

12  TACONIC  ROAD,  GREENWICH,  CONN.  06830 
TELEPHONE:  (203)  622-0599 
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Federal  court  judge  rejects  Ruhe,  Geissler  motion 

Ruling  is  another  setback  in  FNN’s  attempt  to  acquire  UPi 


A  federal  district  judge  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.,  dismissed  a  motion  by 
United  Press  International’s  owners, 
Douglas  F.  Ruhe  and  William  E. 
Geissler,  that  would  have  allowed 
them  to  submit  a  reorganization  plan 
to  the  company’s  creditors. 

The  decision  effectively  blocks  the 
efforts  of  a  seven-company  consor¬ 
tium  led  by  the  Financial  News  Net¬ 
work  to  acquire  UPI.  The  co-owner’s 
reorganization  proposal  included 
selling  the  news  service,  which  has 
been  in  Chapter  1 1  since  last  April  28, 
to  the  FNN-led  consortium. 

On  November  12,  UPI  manage¬ 
ment,  the  Wire  Service  Guild  and  the 
creditors  committee  accepted  a  bid  by 
Mexican  publisher  Mario  Vazquez 
Raha  and  Houston  developer  Joe  R. 
Russo  to  acquire  UPI  for  a  total  of  $4 1 
million.  The  V^izquez-Russo  offer 
currently  is  the  only  one  which  has 
any  standing  in  bankruptcy  court. 


Media  News  Corp.,  the  corpora¬ 
tion  through  which  Ruhe  and  Geissler 
own  UPI,  had  argued  in  district  court 
that  UPI’s  management,  the  Wire 
Service  Guild  and  creditors  commit¬ 
tee  no  longer  had  the  exclusive  right 
in  bankruptcy  court  to  submit  a  reor¬ 
ganization  plan  to  unsecured  credi¬ 
tors  for  approval. 

Because  of  the  exclusivity  period, 
Ruhe  and  Geissler  have  been  barred 
by  the  bankruptcy  court  from  submit¬ 
ting  their  own  plan. 

The  co-owners  claimed  that  when 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Judge  George  F. 
Bason  last  September  extended  for 
six  months  the  exclusivity  period  for 
management,  the  union  and  creditors 
to  propose  a  reorganization  plan,  he 
did  not  explicitly  state  he  was 
extending  the  exclusivity  period  for 
approval  by  unsecured  creditors. 

That  error,  the  co-owners  claimed, 
gave  them  the  right  to  propose  a  reor¬ 


ganization  plan  to  unsecured  credi¬ 
tors. 

However,  U.S.  District  Judge 
Louis  Oberdorfer  ruled  that  the  intent 
of  Judge  Bason’s  order  was  to  main¬ 
tain  the  original  exclusivity  and  that 
precedent  supported  giving  intent 
paramount  consideration. 

Judge  Oberdorfer  also  told  Ruhe 
and  Geissler  that  their  motion  was 
“premature”  and  that  they  should 
first  exhaust  all  options  in  bankruptcy 
court  before  initiating  appeals  in  the 
district  court. 

But  previous  attempts  by  the  co¬ 
owners  and  the  FNN-led  consortium 
to  have  Judge  Bason  allow  them  to 
submit  a  reorganization  plan  for  UPI 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

UPI  officials  said  a  rough  draft  of 
the  reorganization  plan  containing  the 
offer  is  completed.  They  expected  the 
finalized  version  to  be  submitted  to 
Judge  Bason  in  a  few  weeks. 


Neuharth  takes  direct  charge  of  Detroit  News 

Five  member  management  team  is  established 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

Gannett  Co.  closed  its  $717  million 
acquisition  of  the  Evening  News 
Association  on  Feb.  19  and 
announced  that  its  chairman  and  chief 
executive  officer  Allen  H.  Neuharth 
will  be  taking  direct  charge  of  the 
Detroit  News. 

The  Detroit  News  “is  being  treated 
as  a  separate  entity,  like  USA 
Today,"  explained  spokesman 
Michael  Davis.  ENA’s  four  other 
dailies  in  California  and  New  Jersey 
will  become  part  of  Gannett’s 
regional  newspaper  organizations. 

In  addition  to  his  Gannett  corporate 
titles,  Neuharth  will  hold  the  titles  of 
chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  Detroit  News  Inc.  and  be  active  in 
its  management. 

Reporting  directly  to  Neuharth  — 
and  forming  part  of  the  Detroit  News’ 
five-member  Office  of  the  Chief 
Executive  —  will  be  editor  Lionel 
Lindner,  who  continues  in  the  same 
position  he  held  at  the  newspaper 
under  ENA;  president  Louis  A.  Weil 
III,  who  was  formerly  publisher  of 
Gannett’s  Westchester  Rockland 


Newspapers;  and  publisher  Maurice 
Hickey,  who  led  Gannett’s  transition 
team  during  the  process  of  assuming 
ENA’s  ownership. 

Yovm&r  Detroit  News  president  and 
publisher  Robert  C.  Nelson  is  the  fifth 
member  with  the  title  of  special  assis¬ 
tant  to  Neuharth,  reporting  directly  to 
him. 

Peter  B.  Clark,  former  ENA  presi¬ 
dent  and  chairman,  will  serve  as  a 
special  consultant  to  Gannett  on  mat¬ 
ters  concerning  the  the  Detroit  News. 

Other  Detroit  News  executives  are 
expected  to  remain  in  their  positions. 

Westchester  Rockland  president 
Joseph  Ungaro  will  succeed  Weil  as 
publisher  there. 

Gannett  said  Lindner  will  retain 
responsibility  for  editorial  opera¬ 
tions. 

Hickey  will  be  responsible  for  cir¬ 
culation,  production  and  business 
office  operations. 

Weil  will  be  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  promotion,  personnel  and  public 
relations. 

The  Lindner-Hickey-Weil  triumvi¬ 
rate  “will  be  co-equals  running  the 


show”  at  the  newspaper,  said  a  News 
executive.  “The  only  thing  that 
doesn’t  look  as  it  might  seem  is  Nel¬ 
son’s  role.  Nelson  is  just  a  special 
assistant  to  Neuharth.” 

The  mood  at  the  Detroit  News  is 
upbeat  following  Gannett’s  assump¬ 
tion  of  control,  the  executive  con¬ 
tinued. 

He  said  one  of  Neuharth’s  “lines” 
at  the  press  conference  announcing 
the  new  set-up  at  the  News  was  “my 
saliva  is  flowing”  in  anticipation  of 
battling  the  Knight-Ridder  paper. 

The  ENA  acquisition  gives  Gannett 
a  total  of  91  dailies  and  42  weeklies.  In 
addition  to  the  Detroit  News,  they 
include  the  Palm  Springs  Desert  Sun 
and  Indio  Daily  News  in  California 
and  the  Millville  Daily  and  Vineland 
Times  Journal  in  New  Jersey. 

Gannett  also  acquired  ENA’s 
WDVM-tv  in  Washington  D.C.  Gan¬ 
nett  sold  ENA’s  two  Detroit  radio 
stations  to  a  group  of  Detroit 
businessmen  for  $39  million,  while 
three  of  ENA’s  television  stations 
were  sold  by  Gannett  to  Knight-Rid¬ 
der  Newspapers  for  $160  million. 
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Weekly  Editor 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


As  for  The  Pilot,  Sam  says,  “We 
try  to  be  comprehensive.  We  try  to 
cover  everything.  From  potholes  in 
the  street  to  what  happens  in  Raleigh 
(North  Carolina’s  capital)  and 
Washington  —  the  things  which 
effect  this  area.” 

The  Pilot  always  carries  a  full  edito¬ 
rial  page. 

Sam’s  editorials  usually  run  about 
12  inches. 

One  contained  only  16  words. 
There  was  no  headline,  just  a  heavy 
black  border  to  enclose  Sam’s  one- 
sentence  question: 

“Is  North  Carolina  a  better  place 
today  for  its  killing  of  Velma  Barfield 
last  Friday  morning?” 

Miss  Barfield  had  been  executed 
for  the  murder  of  four  persons.  North 
Carolina  dailies,  radio  and  tv  had 
played  the  story  often  and  long. 

So  Sam  didn’t  go  into  details.  He 
simply  wrote  of  his  abhorrence  of 
capital  punishment  with  two  lines  of 
type. 

The  Pilot,  with  its  audience  heavily 
into  reading,  carries  a  book-review 
page.  Emphasis  goes  to  works  by 
North  Carolina  authors. 

The  Pilot  boasts  bureaus  in  Raleigh 
and  Carthage,  the  Moore  County 
seat.  James  Boyd  Dr.,  son  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Pilot  publisher,  provides  a 
United  Nations  column. 

Throughout  this  career  in  newspa- 
pering,  Ragan  has  found  time  to 
devote  to  cultural  activities.  He 
helped  found  the  North  Carolina  Arts 
Council  and  the  state’s  School  of  the 
Arts. 

He  served  as  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Literary  and  Historical 
Association  and  was  on  the  board  of 
the  North  Carolina  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

In  1982,  the  governor  named  Ragan 
state  Poet  Laureate,  a  lifetime 
appointment. 

Sam’s  wife,  Marjorie,  a  former 
Washington  Times-Herald  White 
House  correspondent,  has  played  a 
key  role  in  operation  of  The  Pilot. 
When  Sam  spent  a  year  as  a  member 
of  a  committee  to  reorganize  state 
government,  she  ran  the  family 
weekly. 

At  the  130,000-circulation  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  Sam,  as  executive 
editor,  supervised  an  editorial  staff  of 
120. 

Now,  he’s  the  boss  for  news,  cir¬ 
culation,  business  and  production 
people  —  a  total  of  22. 

In  1970,  Ragan  converted  The  Pilot 
to  offset,  installing  a  four-unit  News- 
King  press.  And  he  introduced  Com- 
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Bond  Hearing  Reveals 
Objections,  Answers 

Board  Is  Split  3-2 
rHisHTv  Otpiutl  Funds 
Ijonft  Range  Planning. 


pugraphic  phototypesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  Pilot  has  the  look  of  the  old 
New  York  Herald-Tribune.  Its  six- 
column  typography  is  conservative. 

Stories  and  personal  columns  run 
long.  Photography  and  picture-edit¬ 
ing,  unfortunately,  often  lack  imagi¬ 
nation. 

When  Moore  County  celebrated  its 
2()0th  anniversary.  The  Pilot  pro¬ 
duced  a  96-page  special  issue.  A  com¬ 
plete  history  of  the  Sandhills  region 
touched  every  facet  of  its  past.  And 
there  were  giant  ads. 

Ragan  began  planning  the  product  a 
year  earlier.  Staff  members  handled 
many  of  the  writing  assignments. 
Others  went  to  North  Carolina  histo¬ 
rians  and  writers,  all  Sam’s  friends. 

The  issue  pointed  out  that  Southern 
Pines  originally  attracted  settlers  and 
visitors  as  an  ideal  place  to  regain 
faltering  health. 

Nearby  Pinehurst  began  with  the 
same  motif.  In  1898,  Pinehurst  prom¬ 
oters  opened  as  a  nine-hole  golf 
course  for  guests.  Today,  Pinehurst 
holds  an  international  golfing  reputa¬ 
tion.  Combine  its  28  links  and  you 
have  91  miles  of  lush  fairways  snaking 
through  towering  pines. 

Sandhills  tourism  annually  attracts 
300,000.  They  pour  $153  million  into 
the  area’s  economy  and  support  2,000 
jobs. 

During  his  newspaper  career,  edi¬ 
tor  Ragan  has  come  to  know  person¬ 
ally  seven  United  States  presidents. 

In  1941 ,  when  Ragan  joined  the  San 
Antonio  Evening  News,  he  met  a 
newly  appointed  lieutenant-colonel 
who  handled  public  relations  for  Fort 
Sam  Houston. 

Name  of  Dwight  Eisenhower. 


“I  thought  Ike  was  splendid,”  says 
Sam. 

Sam  then  ticks  off  other  presidents 
he  has  known  with  his  opinions  of 
each. 

“I  had  a  fondness  for  Truman. 

“Carter  was  the  most  efficient. 

“I  thought  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
vibrant. 

“I  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  for  his  vision. 

“I  never  did  understand  Nixon. 

“Ford  seemed  like  a  nice  guy.  I  met 
him  when  he  dedicated  the  World 
Golf  Hall  of  Fame  in  Pinehurst.  I  was 
one  of  his  hosts  when  he  was  here.” 

Editor  Ragan  met  Ronald  Reagan 
shortly  after  he  had  been  elected  gov¬ 
ernor  of  California.  It  was  at  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing  Editors  con¬ 
vention.  Sam  was  APME  president. 
He  ate  lunch  with  Reagan  and  then 
introduced  him. 

“Reagan  was  very  personable,  but 
not  all  that  intelligent.  He’d  make  a 
very  good  front  man.” 

Newsprint  firm 
announces  major 
improvements 

U.S.  Pulp  and  Newsprint,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  has 
announced  almost  $17  million  worth 
of  improvements  to  its  newsprint 
manufacturing  and  customer  service 
systems. 

Sanford  Pinkerton,  president  of  the 
division,  said  work  has  begun  on 
installation  of  a  top- wire  former  to  the 
No.  3  paper  machine  at  the  Coosa 
Pines,  Ala.,  mill,  where  the  wet  end  is 
being  rebuilt  and  a  computerized  roll 
management  system  is  to  be  installed. 

The  work  is  designed,  in  part,  to 
improve  sheet  formation  and  weight 
uniformity  in  order  to  meet  industry 
demands  for  better  quality  newsprint. 
The  roll  management  system  tracks 
orders,  shipments,  quality,  and 
inventory  on  computers. _ 
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Eat  your  words 

Arkansas  politician  tries  to  make  managing  editor  eat  his  column 


By  Debra  Gersh 


If  nothing  else,  this  strange  new 
diet  provides  a  strong  argument  for 
using  low-rub  ink. 

One  morning  at  10  a.m.,  Arkansas 
Democrat  managing  editor  John  Rob¬ 
ert  Starr  got  a  call  from  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  asking  if  Starr  knew  that 
gubernatorial  candidate  Robert 
“Say”  McIntosh  had  called  a  press 
conference  for  11  a.m.  in  Starr’s 
office. 

At  about  three  minutes  to  1 1 ,  Stan- 
said  he  got  a  similar  call  from  a 
reporter  at  the  Arkansas  Gazette. 
Starr  knew  nothing  of  McIntosh’s 
plans,  but  told  the  other  press  he 
would  allow  the  conference  in  his 
office. 

Shortly  after  11  a.m.,  McIntosh 
walked  into  Starr’s  office  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  shove  a  copy  of  a  critical 
column  into  Starr’s  face.  After  a 
struggle  that  lasted  about  a  minute- 
and-a-half,  McIntosh  pulled  away, 
declaring,  “See  I  made  you  eat  your 
words.” 

“I  was  mainly  concerned  with  get¬ 
ting  the  newspaper  out  of  my  face,” 
Starr  said  in  a  recent  telephone  inter¬ 
view.  “He  wasn’t  trying  to  hurt  me. 
He’s  been  upset  over  a  number  of 
columns.” 

The  column  that  apparently  led  to 
McIntosh’s  action  was  one  in  which 


Starr  wrote  that  after  some  white 
backers  withdrew  their  support, 
“McIntosh  became  a  babbling,  racist 
spokesman  for  blacks,  who  have 
never  commissioned  him  to  act  in 
their  behalf.”  The  column  also  dealt 
with  McIntosh’s  disruption  of  a  press 
conference  held  by  Governor  Bill 
Clinton. 

According  to  Starr,  McIntosh  yells 
and  screams,  jumps  around  and  chal¬ 
lenges  everything  Clinton  says  when 
the  governor  holds  a  press  confer¬ 
ence.  The  governor,  however,  has 
beefed  up  his  security  and  told  troop¬ 
ers  to  arrest  McIntosh  if  he  behaves 
similarly  in  the  future. 

Starr  guessed  that  McIntosh  would 
probably  do  it  again,  and  that  as  a 
result,  the  governor  —  who  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  easily  win  a  fourth  term  — 
will  have  fewer  press  conferences. 

“All  he  (McIntosh)  wants  is  publ¬ 
icity,”  said  Starr,  adding  that  his  col¬ 
umn  has  given  the  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  more  exposure  than  the  other 
media. 

“What  this  incident  (in  Starr’s 
office)  is  going  to  do  is  finally  con¬ 
vince  the  news  media  that  this  man  is 
not  a  serious  candidate,”  he  said. 

“I  think  he  got  mad,”  Starr  con¬ 
tinued.  “He  had  said  frequently  that 
nothing  I  could  write  would  make  him 
mad. 

“I  knew  that  this  was  likely  to  hap¬ 


pen.  He’s  a  little  off  —  very  excit¬ 
able,”  Starr  said,  recalling  an  incident 
in  1978  when  McIntosh  turned  over 
the  desk  of  a  prosecuting  attorney. 

McIntosh  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 


Grads 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


10%  of  the  graduates  now  working 
in  broadcasting  and  21%  of  ad/PR 
employees  consulted  their  j-school 
placement  offices. 

If  they  were  beginning  college  again 
this  year,  nine  out  of  ten  1985  gradu¬ 
ates  said  they  would  major  in  their 
journalism  or  mass  communications 
specialty  again,  a  slightly  higher  per¬ 
centage  than  in  the  1984  survey.  Only 
about  1/4  of  1985  J/MC  graduates  who 
took  newspaper  jobs  felt  the  25-75 
journalism-liberal  arts  mix  of  courses 
is  a  good  idea.  Less  than  10%  of  those 
who  took  advertising  or  PR  jobs  see 
the  25-75  ratio  as  a  good  mix  and  only 
13%  of  beginning  broadcasters  agree 
with  that  figure. 

The  survey  was  conducted  by  the 
Dow  Jones  Newspaper  Fund,  which 
asked  55  colleges  to  provide  the 
names  and  addresses  of  their  May/ 
June  J/MC  graduates  in  1985,  and  fifty 
schools  participated. 

The  colleges  selected  were  chosen 
at  random  in  1983  by  the  Gallup  Orga¬ 
nization  of  Princeton,  N.J.,  and,  with 
minor  exceptions,  the  same  schools 
used  in  1983  and  1984  were  used  as  a 
base  for  the  1985  survey. 

In  August  1985,  questionnaires 
were  mailed  to  1,%1  graduates,  or 
9.6%  of  all  degree  recipients  with  J/ 
MC  majors  in  the  1984-85  school  year. 
The  Fund  reported  a  net  mailout  of 
1,892  questionnaires,  because  69 
were  returned  undeliverable. 

Using  the  net  mailout  figure  as  a 
base,  1,028  valid  questionnaires  were 
received  and  tabulated  in  December. 
That  is  a  response  rate  of  54.3%,  with 
the  1,028  respondents  representing 
5%  of  all  J/MC  graduates  who 
received  bachelor’s  degrees  in  1985. 

According  to  the  Fund,  because  the 
survey  had  more  than  1,000 
responses,  the  margin  of  error  is 
between  2%  and  4%  at  the  95%  confi¬ 
dence  level. 


Gubernatorial  candidate  Robert  "Sa/'  McIntosh  attempts  to  make  Arkansas 
Democrat  managing  editor  John  Robert  Starr  "eat"  his  words.  (Photo  by  Barry 
D.  Arthur,  Arkansas  Democrat) 
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World  press  roundup 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


months.  In  an  effort  to  show  that  the  press  was  now  alive 
and  well,  the  “full  truth”  of  the  1982  journalist  purge  was 
published  during  the  course  of  the  year.  According  to  the 
article,  several  hundred  reporters  and  editors,  most  sus¬ 
pected  of  having  Solidarity  sympathies,  were  weeded  out 
of  the  ofHcial  press  and  some  21  periodicals  were  shut 
down. 

Now,  in  an  attempt  to  attract  new  blood,  the  salaries  of 
Polish  newspaper  reporters  and  editors  have  been  climb¬ 
ing  much  faster  than  those  of  other  white  collar  profes¬ 
sions. 

South  Africa 

After  35  years  of  slow  strangulation,  the  government 
finally  resorted  to  press  censorship  on  Nov.  2,  when  it 
slapped  a  blanket  ban  on  reporting  unrest  unless  under 
official  supervision,  a  move  that  was  clearly  a  desperate 
attempt  to  dampen  the  political  and  economic  impact  of 
more  than  12  months  of  rioting  and  resistance  in  the 
country’s  black  townships. 

Government  ministers  repeatedly  blamed  foreign  televi¬ 
sion  crews  for  fueling  the  unrest  by  their  presence  and 
accused  foreign  correspondents  of  “organized  lying.”  But 
by  the  time  the  ban  was  announced,  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  had  already  become  the  targets  of  official  vilifica¬ 
tion,  physical  assaults  by  the  police,  arrests  and  deten¬ 
tions. 

In  spite  of  major  structural  changes  in  the  newspaper 
industry,  which  led  to  the  closure  of  several  publications, 
a  number  of  newspapers  continued  to  report  township 
violence  and  police  repression.  Newspapers  that  adopted 
a  reactionary  or  insensitive  editorial  policy  were  subject  to 
official  and  unofficial  consumer  boycotts  by  the  black 
community. 

Although  no  further  laws  against  the  press  were  intro¬ 
duced — there  are  already  100  statutes  in  force  restricting 
the  press — there  were  frequent  assaults  on  both  local 
journalists  and  foreign  correspondents,  and  for  the  first 
time,  leading  foreign  correspondents  were  the  victims  of 
arbitrary,  state-sanctioned  police  violence. 

South  Korea 

The  press  has  been  gradually  reactivating  its  political 
coverage  in  recent  months,  following  general  elections  last 
February  for  a  new  National  Assembly,  which  resulted  in 
unexpectedly  strenuous  opposition  to  the  existing  regime. 

The  improvement  is  due  somewhat  to  the  government’s 
reluctant  concession  to  the  stronger,  popular  demand  for 
democratization.  Newspapers  are  now  able  to  freely  print 
the  names  and  photographs  of  leading  opposition  leaders, 
which  had  been  subject  to  censorship  for  the  past  five 
years. 

Spain 

The  regional  parliament  of  Catalonia,  the  area  around 
Barcelona,  passed  an  unprecedented  legislative  initiative 
for  licensing  the  press  by  requiring  all  its  journalists  to 
belong  to  a  professional  association  similar  to  the  bar.  The 
law  gives  the  association  the  right  to  determine  who  is  and 
who  is  not  a  professional  journalist  and  sets  stiff  condi¬ 
tions  for  membership. 

Article  4  of  the  law,  which  establishes  a  formal  link 


between  the  new  association  and  the  presidency  of  Catalo¬ 
nia’s  regional  government  has  also  raised  some  eyebrows. 

Meanwhile,  one  of  the  year’s  most  controversial  ver¬ 
dicts  was  handed  down  by  a  Madrid  judge  who  ruled  that  a 
show  business  personality  had  the  “right”  to  be  paid  for 
his  appearances  and  for  the  mention  of  his  name,  after  he 
filed  suit  against  a  news  magazine  which  had  used  old 
photographs  of  the  performer  to  illustrate  a  story. 

USSR 

Two  new  newspapers  are  being  founded  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Communist  party’s  central  committee,  which 
gives  them  the  influence  to  criticize  officials  and  call 
ministers  to  account,  a  right  previously  reserved  for 
Pravda. 

Responsibility  for  the  media  has  been  assumed  by 
Yegor  Ligachev,  who  held  a  series  of  meetings  with  top 
Soviet  journalists  to  map  out  the  two  new  national  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  brighter,  more  popular  youth  publica¬ 
tions,  and  has  given  Soviet  journalists  a  broad  mandate  to 
introduce  investigative  journalism  to  expose  corruption 
and  economic  waste. 

Lenin’s  dictum  that  “a  journalist  is  a  propagandist,  an 
agitator  and  an  organizer  for  the  party”  is  still  the  domi¬ 
nant  rule,  but  Soviet  journalists  are  being  implored  in  a 
more  effective  way  to  support  Mikhail  S.  Gorbachev’s 
economic  and  political  objectives. 

The  Western  newsmen  are  all  broadly  considered  spies, 
at  least  potentially,  by  Soviet  authorities,  and  are 
watched,  bugged  and  criticized  accordingly.  Another 
occupational  hazard  is  to  be  deported,  trailing  nebulous 
allegations  of  espionage,  when  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to 
retaliate  for  the  deportation  of  some  of  its  spies  from  the 
West,  such  as  the  case  when  six  British  journalists  were 
undeservedly  expelled  last  year. 

The  new  responsibilities  being  given  to  Soviet  journal¬ 
ists  means  that  more  about  the  real  Russian  life  is  becom¬ 
ing  available  to  the  Western  press  through  the  Soviet 
press,  which  also  makes  them  more  rewarding  contacts 
and  colleagues  as  so  many  of  them  are  aware  that  Gorba¬ 
chev’s  attempts  to  reform  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  one  of 
the  world’s  best  news  stories  as  long  as  it  continues. 

United  Kingdom 

Two  giant  press  organizations,  the  Mirror  group  and  the 
Express  group,  have  come  under  complete  control  of 
Robert  Maxwell  and  United  Newspapers.  Maxwell  has 
made  no  secret  of  the  fact  he  exercises  overall  policy 
control,  although  it  is  too  early  to  determine  the  effects  of 
the  transfers  on  editorial  freedom. 

Another  cause  for  concern  here  is  the  obsession  of 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher’s  government  with 
secrecy,  not  only  in  resisting  all  efforts  to  achieve  wider 
freedom  of  information,  but  also  in  pursuing  press  leaks 
with  unprecedented  vigor. 

The  Police  and  Criminal  Evidence  Act  was  finally 
passed,  despite  objections  from  the  press,  who  for  the  first 
time  are  given  special  statutory  status,  triggering  concern 
that  this  may  be  a  step  toward  licensing. 

Although  the  law  allows  protection  of  sources,  lawyers 
point  out  that  it  would  not  protect  a  photographer  at  the 
scene  of  a  riot  if  police  seized  his  film,  because  the  photog¬ 
rapher  cannot  claim  to  have  a  confidential  relationship 
with  the  crowd. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Campaign  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  support  and  has  achieved  some  results  in  gaining 
greater  access  to  local  government  information  and  medi¬ 
cal  files.  The  Association  of  British  Editors  was  recently 
established  to  coordinate  media  efforts  to  protect  their 
freedoms.  —  Compiled  by  Debra  Gersh 
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SYNDICATES 


Is  aging  America  reflected  in  comics? 

Hollywood  had  ‘Cocoon’  and  tv  has  ‘The  Golden  Girls,’  but  no 
strip  or  panel  about  older  people  has  been  very  successful 


By  David  Astor 

The  aging  of  America  is  one  of 
today’s  biggest  trends.  People  over  85 
are  the  fastest-growing  group  in  the 
U.S.,  and  the  number  of  men  and 
women  over  65  is  increasing  very 
rapidly  too. 

America’s  burgeoning  older  popu¬ 
lation  is  slowly  beginning  to  be 
reflected  in  the  entertainment  world. 
Cocoon  was  a  big  hit  in  movie  thea¬ 
ters  last  year,  and  The  Golden  Girls 
on  television  and  I’m  Not  Rappoport 
on  Broadway  are  currently  attracting 
large  audiences.  But  the  country’s 
comic  pages  have  yet  to  feature  a  very 
successful  strip  or  panel  revolving 
around  “senior  citizen’’  characters 
and  themes. 

“I  don’t  think  the  whole  area  has 
been  adequately  dealt  with  .  .  .  ,” 
declared  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
vice  president  and  editorial  director 
Lee  Salem. 

Not  that  syndicates  haven’t  tried. 
In  recent  years.  United  Feature  Syn¬ 
dicate  introduced  John  Lane’s  “Ben 
Swift,’’  News  America  Syndicate 
(NAS)  offered  David  Wiley  Miller’s 
“Fenton,’’  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
Syndicate  (LATS)  came  out  with  Jim 
Smith’s  “Bumgardner.”  But  these 
three  comics  had  moderate  sales,  at 
best,  and  are  now  no  longer  on  the 
market. 

The  syndicates  involved  with  these 
strips  don’t  necessarily  feel  that  they 
failed  because  they  focused  on  older 
characters  and  issues.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  people  interviewed 
for  this  story  believe  chances  are 
good  that  there  will  eventually  be 
more  comics  —  including  very  popu¬ 
lar  ones  —  with  characters  over  65 
and  senior  themes. 

“It’s  inevitable,’’  said  Cowles  Syn¬ 
dicate  president  Dennis  R.  Allen. 

“Everything  does  get  reflected  in 
comics  sooner  or  later,”  added  LATS 
comics  editor  David  Seidman. 

Given  America’s  rising  mature 
population.  King  Features  Syndicate 
comics  editor  Bill  Yates  said  syndi¬ 
cate  salespeople  would  have  a  good 
selling  pitch  for  newspapers  if  a 
strong  comic  with  older  people  came 


Uncle  Walt!  He  real  Iq  makes  X  Well.Skeezix, 
a  biq  thinq  about  mq  birth  -  '  -  - 

daqs,and  next  Fridau  beinq 
mq  eixtq-fifth... 


Skeezix's  65th  birthday  was  approaching  in  this  'Gasoline  Alley'  strip. 


along.  “Certainly  there’s  that  reader- 
ship  out  there,”  he  stated. 

“It’s  a  question  of  the  right  talent 
matching  up  with  that  theme,” 
observed  Salem.  “It’s  a  subject  we 
have  talked  about  here  (at 
Universal)  .  .  .  and  a  theme  we  have 
kept  our  eyes  open  for.” 

“We  are  looking  for  a  good  strip  to 
tap  that  market,”  added  NAS  vice 
president  for  editorial  development 
Lew  Little,  who  said  older  people 
could  be  “marvelous”  cartoon  char¬ 
acters.  He  noted  that  numerous 
seniors  today  are  healthy  men  and 
women  with  wide-ranging  interests. 

Tribune  Media  Services  “In  Your 
Prime”  columnist  and  50  Plus  maga¬ 
zine  editor  Bard  Lindeman  agreed 
that  many  older  people  are  very 
active.  And  he  said  they  are  loyal 
newspaper  —  and  comics  —  readers. 

But  there  seem  to  be  at  least  some 
factors  at  work  that  are  making  it  a  bit 
difficult  —  although  certainly  not 
impossible  —  for  a  comic  featuring 
older  people  and  themes  to  succeed. 

For  one  thing,  many  of  the  “hot” 
cartoon  features  these  days  are  topi¬ 
cal  or  “off-the-wall”  comics  —  such 
as  “Doonesbury,”  “Bloom 
County,”  and  “The  Far  Side”  —  that 
are  popular  with  younger  readers. 
Continuity  comics,  which  tend  to 
attract  older  readers  and  often  feature 
older  characters  (like  Mary  Worth), 
are  not  doing  as  well  as  they  used  to. 

Older  people,  of  course,  follow  gag¬ 
a-day  strips  too.  And  readers  over  65 
don’t  need  to  see  cartoon  characters 
their  own  age  to  appreciate  a  comic. 
Little  observed,  by  way  of  example, 
that  grandparents  might  read  “Mar¬ 
vin”  (by  Tom  Armstrong  of  NAS) 


Dick  Moores 

because  the  baby  that  stars  in  the  strip 
reminds  them  of  their  grandchildren. 

Seidman  added,  “You  don’t  have 
to  be  a  child  to  enjoy  ‘Peanuts’  and 
you  don’t  have  to  be  married  to  enjoy 
‘Hi  and  Lois.’” 

Speaking  of  “Hi  and  Lois,”  Yates 
recdled  that  there  was  no  significant 
protest  when  Mort  Walker  and  Dik 
Browne  dropped  a  grandparent  char¬ 
acter  from  the  strip. 

As  healthy  as  many  in  the  over-65 
generation  are,  people  often  have 
more  physical  problems  as  they  age. 
Yates  said  it  is  possible  that  some 
older  comics  readers  would  prefer  not 
to  be  reminded  of  their  own  current  or 
future  frailties  by  seeing  older  cartoon 
characters  with  “aches  and  pains.” 

Then  there  is  the  condescension 
problem.  A  couple  of  those  inter¬ 
viewed  said  younger  cartoonists 
might  consciously  or  unconsciously 
patronize  the  senior  citizen  charac¬ 
ters  they  create  and  thus  antagonize 
older  readers.  Cartoonists,  the  syndi- 
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cate  executives  noted,  tend  to  draw 
what  they  know  best  —  meaning  that 
it’s  hard  to  accurately  portray  an 
older  person  when  you’re  not  older 
yourself. 

Seidman  said  it  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  see  how  Garry  Trudeau  treated 
characters  of  his  generation  if  he  con¬ 
tinued  doing  “Doonesbury”  until  he 
was  over  65  himself. 

Finally,  virtually  all  those  inter¬ 
viewed  said  that  creating  a  “senior 


citizen  comic”  just  because  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  population  is  aging  would  prob¬ 
ably  not  work  (although  some  syndi¬ 
cates  have  indeed  introduced  cartoon 
features  specifically  to  capitalize  on 
trends). 

“We  won’t  create  one  just  to  fit  that 
demographic  profile,”  stated  Allen  of 
Cowles.  “I  believe  a  comic  has  to 
stand  up  on  its  own  merit.” 

“I  don’t  believe  in  doing  ‘demo¬ 
graphic  comics,”’  said  United  direc- 


Chan  Lowe  and  one  of  his  editorial  cartoons. 

TMS  offering  work  of  Chan  Lowe 


Fort  Lauderdale  News/Sun-Sen- 
tinel  editorial  cartoonist  Chan  Lowe 
is  now  being  syndicated  by  Tribune 
Media  Services. 

Clients  for  Lowe  —  whose  work  is 
described  by  TMS  as  “neither  liberal 
nor  conservative”  —  include  the 
Houston  Post,  Orange  County  Regis¬ 


ter,  Orlando  Sentinel,  and  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News. 

Lowe,  who  also  does  illustrations 
for  ABC’s  20/20  and  NBC  Reports, 
previously  worked  on  the  Oklahoma 
City  Times.  The  32-year-old  son  of 
actress-entertainer  Carol  Channing  is 
a  graduate  of  Williams  College. 


New  syndicate  for  Jimmy  Bresiin 


Columnist  Jimmy  Bresiin  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  who  has  been 
described  as  a  “champion  of  ordinary 
people,”  will  be  distributed  by  Uni¬ 
versal  Press  Syndicate  starting  March 
2. 

His  twice-weekly  feature  has  been 
purchased  by  papers  such  as  the  Bal¬ 
timore  Evening  Sun,  Dallas  Times 
Herald,  Houston  Chronicle,  and  San 
Diego  Union. 

Bresiin  —  who  was  formerly  syndi¬ 
cated  by  Tribune  Media  Services  — 
has  written  about  such  topics  as  gov- 


Jimmy  Bresiin  | 
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emment  corruption,  bad  cops,  mur¬ 
ders,  life  on  the  streets,  the  Bernhard 
Goetz  case,  problems  facing  minority 
populations,  and  AIDS. 

The  “populist”  columnist  has  also 
written  eight  books,  including  Can’t 
Anybody  Here  Play  This  Game? 
(1963),  an  account  of  the  New  York 
Mets’  first  year;  The  World  of  Jimmy 
Bresiin  (1%7),  a  collection  of  his  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  columns;  The 
Gang  That  Couldn't  Shoot  Straight 
(1%9),  a  send-up  of  the  Mafia;  How 
the  Good  Guys  Finally  Won  (1975),  a 
look  at  the  Nixon  impeachment  and 
Tip  O’Neill’s  role  in  it;  and  The  World 
According  to  Bresiin  (1984),  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  his  Daily  News  columns.  His 
new  novel.  Table  Money,  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  be  published  in  April  by  the 
New  York  City-based  Ticknor  & 
Fields. 

Bresiin,  56,  has  won  a  number  of 
journalism  awards,  including  one 
from  Sigma  Delta  Chi  for  national 
reporting  and  another  from  the  New 
York  Reporters  Association. 


tor  of  comic  art  Sarah  A.  Gillespie. 
“The  real  important  thing  is  to  have  a 
fine  comic  with  strong  characters, 
original  humor,”  and  good  drawing. 
If  the  strip  or  panel  has  all  this  and 
also  “happens  to  have  characters  that 
are  older,”  she  added,  “I  hope  the 
cartoonist  sends  it  to  us  first!” 

There  are  some  prominent  older 
people  in  current  strips,  although 
these  comics  don’t  really  have  senior 
themes.  The  title  character  in 
“Agatha  Crumm”  by  Bill  Hoest  of 
King  is  in  her  70s,  for  instance,  but 
Yates  noted  that  the  strip  is  more 
about  corporate  power  than  Agatha’s 
age.  “Perky  and  Beanz”  by  Russell 
Myers  of  TMS  focuses  on  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  grandparent  and 
grandchild,  but  TMS  editor  Michael 
Argirion  said  the  comic  is  more  about 
the  “generation  gap”  than  senior 
issues. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  sup¬ 
porting  characters  in  comics  who  are 
older,  including  the  Wilsons  in  “Den¬ 
nis  the  Menace”  by  Hank  Ketcham  of 
NAS,  Aunt  May  in  “The  Amazing 
Spider-Man”  by  Stan  Lee  of  Cowles, 
General  Halftrack  in  “Beetle  Bailey” 
by  Mort  Walker  of  King,  and  Con¬ 
gresswoman  Lacey  Davenport  in 
“Doonesbury”  by  Trudeau  of  Uni- 
(Continued  on  page  52) 
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(Continued  from  page  51) 
versal,  to  name  a  few. 

Then  there  is  the  TMS-distributed 
“Gasoline  Alley,”  which  has  charac¬ 
ters  that  age  in  real  time.  Skeezix, 
who  first  appeared  as  a  baby  in  1921 , 
turned  65  in  the  strip  on  February  14. 
And  his  Uncle  Walt  is  probably 
around  90  these  days. 

Cartoonist  Dick  Moores  said 
Walt’s  importance  to  the  strip  makes 
him  reluctant  to  let  him  die.  But 
Moores  did  report  that  he  is  giving 
Walt  some  of  the  problems  of  old  age, 
including  occasional  memory  losses. 

Unlike  younger  cartoonists, 
Moores  knows  first-hand  about  being 
older,  and  he  draws  on  some  of  his 
own  experiences  when  thinking  of 
strip  ideas.  Moores,  for  instance, 
gave  Walt  a  stay  in  the  hospital  after 
being  hospitalized  himself  a  while 
back. 

But  Moores  said  Walt  is  basically  in 
good  health  for  someone  his  age.  “1 
^ink  it  cheers  older  people  up  to  read 
about  an  older  person  who  is  still 
active  and  sharp  mentally,”  stated 
the  cartoonist. 

“Gasoline  Alley,”  of  course,  is  by 
no  means  a  strip  only  about  older 
people;  it  also  has  a  number  of  regular 
middle-aged  and  young  characters. 

What  Bard  Lindeman  would  really 
like  to  see  is  a  comic  of  the  caliber  of 
“Peanuts”  (by  Charles  M.  Schulz  of 
United)  featuring  older  people  and 
themes.  There  are  many  syndicates, 
no  doubt,  that  would  like  to  see  a  strip 
like  that  too. 


Who  has  Joe  Bob  Briggs  rights? 

Bloom  sues  Times  Herald,  LATS 


By  David  Astor 

John  Bloom  has  filed  suit  against 
the  Dallas  Times  Herald  and  Los 
Angeles  Times  Syndicate  (LATS)  over 
the  rights  to  the  fictitious  Joe  Bob 
Briggs  persona  that  he  created. 

The  suit,  filed  in  101st  District 
Court  of  Dallas  County  (a  state 
court),  asks  for  $900,000  in  actual  and 
punitive  damages.  It  charges  that  the 
Times  Herald  stalled  publication  of  a 
book  of  Joe  Bob  Briggs  columns  by 
“wrongfully  claiming  the  rights”  to 
the  Joe  Bob  Briggs  name  itself,  to  the 
“Joe  Bob  Goes  to  the  Drive-In”  col¬ 
umn  title,  and  to  Briggs  columns  that 
Bloom  wrote  while  at  the  Times  Her¬ 
ald. 

Delacorte  Press  was  due  to  release 
a  collection  of  Briggs  drive-in  movie 
columns  this  month,  according  to 
Bloom’s  agent  Vicki  Eisenberg,  and 
is  also  holding  off  on  publishing  a 
book  of  original  Joe  Bob  material  until 
the  Times  Herald  matter  is  resolved. 

The  Times  Herald  canceled  the 
“Joe  Bob  Goes  to  the  Drive-In”  fea¬ 
ture  last  spring  after  Bloom  as  Briggs 
wrote  a  “We  Are  the  World”  parody 
that  angered  numerous  Dallas-area 
blacks  and  other  people  (see  E&P, 
April  27).  LATS  —  which,  like  the 
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Vlfe  specialiK  in  unique  features 
designed  for  the  rural  audience. 

•  Farm  Editorial  Cartoons  by  Steve  Artley 

•  Rural  Life  by  Dr.  Val  Farmer 

•  Kindred  Spirits,  a  humorous  column  by  Gary  Baker 

•  Rib,  a  cartoon  panel  about  a  mischievous  pig 

•  Commentary  —  A  view  of  agriculture  by  Ed  Grady 

—PLUS  MUCH  MORE— 

For  more  information  please  call  Robyn  Gosse  at 
(507)  285-7671  or  Kelly  Boldan  (507)  285-7707 
P.O.  Box  61 18  -  Rochester,  Minnesota  55903-61 18 


John  Bloom  as  Joe  Bob  Briggs  (left) 
and  John  Bloom. 

Times  Herald,  is  owned  by  Times 
Mirror — dropped  the  column  as  well . 
Bloom  ended  up  resigning  from  the 
Times  Herald  and  bringing  his  Joe 
Bob  feature  to  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  which  now  distributes  it  to  about 
60  papers. 

In  a  statement.  Bloom  said  he 
“reluctantly”  filed  the  suit  “on  behalf 
of  my  luckless  friend  Joe  Bob  Briggs” 
because  the  Times  Herald  has 
“attempted  to  prevent  me  from  writ¬ 
ing,  publishing,  and  speaking.” 

Specifically,  Bloom  said  the  Dallas 
daily  would  give  him  the  rights  it 
claims  over  Briggs  only  if  he  signed  a 
six-part  agreement. 

This,  according  to  Bloom,  included 
“promising  that  (a)  the  Times  Herald 
owns  the  name  of  Joe  Bob  Briggs  and 
therefore  I’ll  be  subject  to  the  news¬ 
paper’s  decisions  about  how  it  will  be 
used,  (b)  the  Times  Herald  has  editing 
authority  over  the  book  Joe  Bob  Goes 
to  the  Drive-In,  (c)  I  submit  to  various 
other  kinds  of  censorship  of  my  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  writing  as  well  as 
my  public  speeches,  (d)  I  hand  over 
25%  of  all  money  received  from  my 
publisher  plus  3%  of  my  royalties  in 
the  future,  (e)  1  agree  not  to  work  in 
Dallas  County  or  Tarrant  County  for 
five  years  and  specifically  I  agree  not 
to  sell  ‘Joe  Bob  Goes  to  the  Drive-In’ 
to  the  Dallas  Morning  News  or  Fort 
Worth  Star  Telegram,  (f)  the  pro¬ 
posed  agreement  will  be  secret.” 

Bloom,  who  has  made  critical  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  Times  Herald  in  his 
humorous  writings  and  public  perfor¬ 
mances  since  last  April,  declared:  “I 
can’t  agree  to  any  of  these  attempts  to 
muzzle  me.  No  journalist  could.” 

(Continued  on  page  53) 
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(Continued  from  page  52) 

The  columnist  also  noted  that  the 
Times  Herald  “expressly  gave  me 
permission  to  publish  (the  book  of 
columns)  in  1983,”  and  noted  that  the 
delay  in  the  book  —  and  the  way  the 
delay  affects  “other  publishing  proj¬ 
ects”  —  is  causing  him  to  incur  “sub¬ 
stantial  debts.” 

Eisenberg  said  the  book  delay 
could  also  hurt  sales  of  the  Universal- 
distributed  Briggs  column. 

As  for  the  Times  Herald’s  request 
to  share  in  book  money  earned  by 
Bloom,  Eisenberg  declared:  “If  they 
think  he’s  racist,  why  do  they  want  to 
profit  from  him?” 

A.B.  Conant  Jr.,  Bloom’s  Dallas- 
based  attorney,  contended  that  the 
Times  Herald  does  not  have  any 
claims  on  Joe  Bob  Briggs  to  relinquish 
to  Bloom.  The  paper  lost  whatever 
rights  it  might  have  had  in  the  past,  he 
stated,  when  it  canceled  the  column. 
And  Conant  said  that,  even  under  the 
agreement  that  Bloom  turned  down, 
the  Times  Herald  would  not  relin¬ 
quish  rights  to  the  “We  Are  the 
Weird”  column  and  a  follow-up  piece 
that  the  paper  ended  up  not  running  (it 
became  Joe  Bob’s  first  Universal  col¬ 
umn). 


Times  Herald  associate  editor  Roy 
Bode  said,  “A  number  of  people 
found  those  columns  offensive  and 
the  newspaper  does  not  want  to  be 
associated  with  them.  John  himself 
has  said  we  should  have  edited  the 
‘We  Are  the  Weird’  column.  That’s 
what  we’re  doing  now.” 

As  for  his  general  reaction  to  the 
suit.  Bode  stated,  “It  is  tempting  to 
respond  to  the  allegations  that  Bloom 
has  made,  but  the  matter  is  in  litiga¬ 
tion  and  the  courts  are  the  proper 
forum  to  resolve  the  issues  he  has 
raised.” 

But  Bode  did  note  that  “our  basic 
position  is  that  Bloom  was  employed 
by  us  as  a  reporter  .  .  .  and  we  retain 
the  copyright  to  the  material  he  pro¬ 
duced”  —  including  the  drive-in 
movie  columns. 

Bode  said  the  Times  Herald  was 
willing,  during  negotiations,  to  sell 
Joe  Bob  Briggs-related  rights  to 
Bloom  —  including  the  rights  to  the 
“bulk”  of  his  columns  —  but  that  the 
offer  was  not  accepted. 

LATS  chairman  Willard  Colston 
said  his  syndicate  no  longer  holds  any 
rights  to  Joe  Bob  Briggs  and  thus 
believes  the  suit  is  basically  some¬ 
thing  between  Bloom  and  the  Times 
Herald. 


The  syndicate,  according  to  Eisen¬ 
berg,  is  being  charged  with  canceling 
its  contract  with  Bloom  for  the  Joe 
Bob  column  without  giving  the 
required  60  days  notice.  Colston  said 
this  was  a  legal  matter  he  didn’t  want 
to  comment  on  at  this  time. 

Coston  did  state:  “I  hope  the  (law¬ 
suit)  will  be  resolved  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  everyone.”  And  he  said  he 
thinks  there  is  a  good  chance  the 
Times  Herald  and  Bloom  can  work 
something  out. 


Norquist  dead  at  29 

Cowles  Syndicate  licensing  director 
Thomas  E.  Norquist,  29,  died  Febru¬ 
ary  3  in  Iowa  of  unknown  causes. 

The  Illinois  native,  who  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  the  development  of  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Cowles  licensing  department, 
was  also  the  creative  director  of  the 
syndicate’s  promotion/advertising 
department. 

Norquist  —  a  Drake  University 
School  of  Journalism  graduate  — 
joined  the  syndicate  as  a  sales  and 
editorial  trainee  in  1979,  and  served  as 
a  salesperson  and  member  of  the 
advisory  committee  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  comics  and  columns. 
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BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Do-It-Yourself  Auto  Care  for  Serious  or 
Casual  Home  Mechanic;  long,  short 
columns  available;  weekly  since  1979; 
Bill’s  Car  Care,  2776  Topic  Hills  Dr., 
Cincinnati  OH  45248;  (513) 
922-2409  after  6p.m.  EST. 


_ CARTOONS _ 

EDITORIAL  CARTOONS  and  comment. 
Church  directory  illustrations,  horo¬ 
scope,  movie  reviews,  crossword 
puzzles,  humorous  cartoons,  other 
quality  features  for  the  weekly  editor 
(offset).  Mark  Morgan,  Inc,  PO  Box 
995,  Newnan  6A  30264;  (404) 
253-5355. 


_ ANIMALS _ 

NNING  ANIMAL  COLUMN. 
Samples;  EARTH  LI  NGS-Bennett,  513 
Lake  St.,  Crystal  Lake  IL  60014  1 
(815)455-4995. 


‘  We  re  living  longer,  we  re  retiring  from 
the  work  force  earlier  &  we've  more  time 
for  leisure  reading,  and  newspapers 
must  pay  more  attention  to  our  needs.” 
&  writes  a  reader  to  "SENIOR  CLINK)” 
America's  only  column  by  a  specialist 
physician  who  addresses  exclusively  the 
medical  problems  of  later  life.  Now  in 
6th  year.  (Featured  weekly  since  1982 
in  Rochester  NY  Democrat  &  Chroni¬ 
cle).  Take  a  free  trial  and  let  your  read¬ 
ers  decide.  Samples,  rates.  Dr.  Macln- 
nis,  HFM  Literary  Enterprises,  PO  Box 
307,  Edmonton,  Alberta,  Canada  T5J 
2J7.  (403)  973-2361. 


_ HUMOR _ 

“ODD  MAN  OUT”  Funny  socio-political 
commentary.  Weekly.  Credits  include 
USA  Today,  Boston  Globe,  etc.  Write  S. 
Sinberg,  355  W.  39th  St.,  New  York  NY 


MONEY  ENTERTAINMENT 

“MORE  FOR  YOUR  MpNEY”--Proven  reviews® ”’'ArLJid¥nterta^n^enrw'ith 
UFon^  photos.’ Our  12th  year.  International 

fBwVlSrTem^f^^^^^^  L?hFL33’402°.’‘ 


MOVIE  REVIEWS 


MINI  REVIEWS  (Cartoon  illustrated). 
Great  for  weekend  section  or  entertain¬ 
ment  pages.  Camera  ready.  Star  photos. 
Our  12th  year.  Cineman  Syndicate,  7 
Charles  Court,  Middletown  NY  10940; 
(914)  692-4572. 


STEPPARENTING— Loving,  but 
"beleaguered”  stepparent  offers  new 
lively,  humorous  weekly  feature  on 
universal  experiences.  Stepparent  and 
parent  market.  Samples/rates:  Jim 
Ragan,  10642  Santa  Monica  Blvd., 
#301,  Los  Angeles  CA  90025. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

WELL  EQUIPPED  web  offset  production 
plant,  north  central  Texas.  $575K, 
owner  financing.  We  have  others,  free 
list.  ATN,  Inc.,  Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703, 
(512)476-3950. 

John  E.  van  der  Linden 
Broker-Consultant  (712)  336-2805 

Box  275,  Spirit  Lake,  lA  51360 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO,  INC 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  THE  WEST 
Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Over  550  Newspaper  Sales 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 

4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 

Fairway,  KS  66205 

Office:  (913)  236-5400 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker, 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS  for  estate 
planning,  tax,  partnership,  loan,  depre- 

PO  Box  2277,  Montclair  CA  91763 
(714)  626-6440 

elation,  insurance,  corporate  and 
personal  worth.  Sensible  fees. 
Brochure.  Krehbiel-Bolitho,  Inc., 

Pacific  NW  Newspaper  Associates 

Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 

Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 

Suite  lOOA,  Fairway,  KS  66205 

PHILLIPS  MEDIA,  INC. 

NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

N6WSpdp6f  CoitSulldhtS 

PO  Box  607,  Berryville,  AR  72616 

Above  Average 
PERFORMANCE 

RUPERT  PHILLIPS  (501)  423-6688 

SYD  S.  GOULD  &  COMPANY 

2111  Thomas  Drive 

Panama  City,  FL  32407 
(904)  234-1117 

Sales  -  Appraisals  -  Consultations 

ATN,  INC.  -  Bill  or  Ed  Berger 

1801  Exposition  -  Austin,  TX  78703 
(512)  476-3950 

Appraisers  •  BROKERS  •  Consultants 

W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

Suite  501 

4000  Albemarle  St.,  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20016 
(202)628-1133 

SHOPPER  BROKER 

John  T.  Cribb  (406)  266-4223 

CRIBB  MEDIA  SERVICE 

Box  1220,  Townsend,  MT  59644 
Specializing  in  shopper  brokerage 

Sen/ing  all  parts  of  the  country 

Over" 300  newspapers  Sold. 

WAYNE  CHANCEY  CONSULTANTS 

NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ARIZONA  WEEKLY  community  tabloid, 
two  years  old,  circulation  25K,  sunny, 
booming  Phoenix  area.  Total  price 
$25,000.  (602)  938-2742.  PO  Box 
6034,  Glendale,  AZ  85312. 


Feature  Your  Feature  in 
^TEATURES  AVAILABLE*^ 

Run  your  ad  for  12,  26,  or  52  issues 
and 

benefit  from  our  low 
contract  rates 


EDWIN  0.  MEYER  ASSOCIATES 
Appraisers,  Brokers,  Consultants 
Box  637,  Goochland,  VA  23063 
(804)  784-7000 _ 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage«Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (503)  389-3277 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services,  Inc. 

408  Elm  St.  Troy,  AL  36081 

_ (205)  566-7198 _ 

J.F.  HICKS  MEDIA  SERVICE 
31  N.  Wyoming,  Buffalo,  WY  82834 
Jim  Hicks  (307)  684-5750 


CONTROLLED  CIRCULATION  county 
seat  weekly,  north  central  Texas.  $10K 
initial  investment. 

WEST  TEXAS  county  seat  weekly,  no 
other  competition.  Owner  clears  near 
$30K.  Asking  $85K,  real  estate  option¬ 
al.  We  have  others,  free  list.  ATN,  Inc., 
Bill  or  Ed  Berger,  1801  Exposition 
Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703,  (512) 
476-3950. 


TH  R  EE-COU  NTY  weekly  chain  with  good 
profit  history.  $3OO,O0o  includes  real 
estate.  Jack  Stoner,  Box  G,  Gettysburg, 
SD  57442.  (605)  765-2464  or  765- 
2785. _ 

Weekly  newspaper— North  of  Dallas— 
metroplex.  Top  growth  area.  The  Van 
Alstyne  Leader  (214)  482-5253  or 
482-6260. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


DAILY  UNOPPOSED,  west  Zone  5  gross 
$1.6  million,  5500  paid  subs.,  two 
shoppers,  5-unit  Community  with  color 
deck.  Terms,  25%  down,  10  years, 
11%. 

EASTERN  MISSOURI  WEEKLIES, 
shopper.  Sell  at  gross  $435,000,  25% 
down,  10  years,  11%. 

WISCONSIN  WEEKLIES  and  specialty  ! 
resort  papers,  gross  $545,000.  Full 
web  plant.  Terms. 

DAILY,  WEEKLY,  SHOPPER,  unop¬ 
posed,  central  plant  5-unit  web  press, 
gross  $2  million  plus.  Good  terms. 
REGIONAL  SHOPPER,  southern  Zone 
5,  unique,  expanding,  gross  $800,000. 
Revenues  up  $100,000  over  previous 
year.  Sell  at  gross,  terms. 

WESTERN  ZONE  7  WEEKLY  and  shop¬ 
per.  Town  4,000  pop.,  2-unit  web 
press,  circ.  paid  3,600,  $75,000  cash 
flow.  Ski  area.  Terms. 

HAWAII  WEEKLY,  gross  $600,000, 
5-unit  web  press.  Developing,  beautiful 
island  setting.  Negotiable. 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY  group,  near  NYC, 
affluent  growth  area,  gross  $850,000. 
$950,000,  25%  down,  10  years,  10% 
interest. 

ALASKA  WEEKLIES,  full  plant,  web 
press,  excellent  building.  Growth 
projections  dynamic,  coastal.  Gross 
$545,000.  Negotiable  terms. 
OKLAHOMA  DAILY,  unopposed,  gross 
$340,000.  Terms. 

For  information  write 
ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO 
4210  Johnson  Drive,  Suite  lOOA 
Fairway,  KS  66205 


EMERGENCY  SALE  OF  magazine  for 
value  of  assets  ($20,000) — far  below 
gross  revenue.  Just  $12,000  down. 
(509)547-8536. 


PHOTOGRAPHER’S,  BACKPACKER'S 
PARADISE.  Mountain  Front  weekly. 
$15,000  down.  Augusta  MT  59410. 
(406)562-3877. 


STRONG  NH  weekly  with  TMC  and  real 
estate.  Available  immediately.  Owner 
will  carry  balance. 

OHIO  lake  weekly.  130  years  old  in 
growth  area.  Excellent  purchase  price 
and  terms. 

600  CABLE  subscriber  system  in  Zone 

5500  TWICE-WEEKLY  and  TMC.  Excel¬ 
lent  growth.  No  competition.  Southern 
Indiana. 

James  A  Martin  Associates,  PO  Box  798, 
Dublin  OH  43017  (614)  889-9747. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

LARGE.  PROFITABLE,  ATLANTIC 
COAST  Weekly  serving  exploding  mark¬ 
et.  $1,600,000.  A  unique  growth 
opportunity. 

INDIANA  WEEKLY  serving  high  growth 
area.  $135,000  includes  valuable  real 
estate. 

CALIFORNIA  TURN-AROUND  SITUA¬ 
TION.  growing  northern  resort  area. 
Priced  way  below  gross  at  $100,000. 

Contact:  W.B.  Grimes  &  Co. 

4000  Albemarle  Street.  NW 
Suite  501 

Washington,  D.C.  20016 
(202)628-1133 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


DAILY  ACQUISITIONS 
We  represent  key  individuals  and  chains 
seeking  to  acquire  dailies.  If  you're 
considering  a  sale  of  your  paper,  it  pays 
to  contact  us,  first.  W.B.  (Crimes  &  Co., 
4000  Albemarle  St.  NW,  Suite  501, 
Washington  D.C.  20016.  (202) 
628-1133. 

"Serving  Newspaper  Publishers 
Since  1959" 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


CASH  for  4000-10,000  paid  weekly 
from  capitalized  newspaper  group.  All 
replies  kept  in  strictest  confidence. 
Please  write  today!  Box  9743,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INDUSTRY 

SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 

ATTENTION  CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
Can  you  use  an  extra  500  to  1,500  and 
more  orders  per  week  on  a  permanent 
basis?  This  45-year-old  with  20  plus 
years  experience  would  like  to  talk  with 
you  a  about  a  boy  crew  operation.  Must 
be  a  medium  to  large  daily  newspaper 
with  a  budget  to  handle  such  a  program. 
•Available  immediately.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences  with  9Vi  years  at  one  paper  and 
4Vi  years  at  another.  Box  9724,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DAILIES,  WEEKLIES.  NON-DAILIES. 
I  The  most  trusted  and  respected  circula- 
i  tion  professional  on  the  national  and 
international  level  (and  still  growing). 
KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT,  (313)  683-2963. 


LEVIS  SALES  SELLS!  The  finest  quality 
new  home  delivery  customers  via  tele¬ 
phone  sales  and  boy  crews,  national 
references,  for  action  call;  (201) 
966-5250. 


PROFESSIONALISM  IN  TELEPHONE 
and  door-to-door  sales. 
Circulation  Development,  Inc. 
(314)625-2315 


TELEMARKETING  SALES  &  CONSUL¬ 
TANTS  for  the  newspaper  industry. 
"Quantity  With  Quality.”  Call  Teleforce 
(516)  794-1500. 


ENGINEERING  ft 
INSTALLATIONS 

Dan-Bar  Industrial  Contractors 
We  move  and  install  new  and  used 
printing  press  equipment.  Electrical, 
Piping,  Rigging  Total  Turn  Key  Job. 
Contact  Mr.  Arnold  C.  Rose  (305) 
293-4985. 


CONSULTANTS 

S&M  CANADIAN  WEB  CONSULTANTS 
LTD.  Professionals  in  Web  pressroom 
equipment  and  personnel  evaluation. 
Maintenance  and  training  program, 
installations  and  repairs.  20  years 
experience.  Phone  (705)  673-6607. 


THE 

INDUSTRY’S 

MEETING 

PLACE 

When  you  need  to  reach 
newspaper  people,  you  can 
meet  all  the  people  you  want 
to  meet— Buyers,  sellers, 
employers,  job-seekers,  and 
more,  in  the  pages  of 


EQUIPMENT 
&  SUPPLIES 


CAMERA  ft  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lenses  for  SAU/TAB. 
Lens  repair/optimize.  Herb  Carlbom,  CK 
Optical,  213/372-0372,  PO  Box  1067. 
Redondo  Beach,  CA  90278. 


SCANNERS 
4/COLOR  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


FITS  ANY  BUDGE 


FULL  PWCEINCLUDES 
INSTALDmON 
TRAINING 
WARRANTY 
SERVICE 

30  DAY  FREE  TRIAL 


SET  UP  FOR 
NEWSPAPERS 


NO  PROBLEMS  UPI  OR  AP 


CALL  SCANTRONIX 
AT  (213)  829-5022 
ASK  FOR  GARY 


COLOR  SEPARATIONS 


ri^GATWEir 
L.  JGOIOR 

Color  separations 


$ 
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up  to  8x10 
other  sizes  available 
introductory  offer 
laser-generated 
2-day  turnaround 
pre-press  services 
Call  317-664-6287 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


_ COMPUTERS _ 

COMPUTER  PRINTERS 
Your  best  source  for  letter-quality,  dot¬ 
matrix,  high-speed  and  laser  page  print¬ 
ers  from  Tl,  DEC,  Printronix,  Datapro¬ 
ducts,  NEC  and  others. 

IDEAL  TECHNOLOGIES 
(213)827-9023 


MYCRO-TEK  front-end  system  with  8 
terminals,  ^pesetter  interfaces,  print¬ 
er,  disk  drives,  spare  parts  kit.  Best 
offer.  Call  Gordon  (602)898-6484. 


FOR  SALE 

New  twin  star  washout  unit  NAPP 
system  for  twin  star  plate  processor. 
Never  used.  For  more  details  call  Best 
Publishing  Co..(213)  548-4545. 


COMPUTER  SOFTWARE 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTING  SYSTEMS 
Sophisticated  and  powerful  financial 
accounting  systems  for  small-to- 
medium  sized  newspapers.  Includes 
advertising  accounts  receivable  with 
billing  and  history  reporting,  accounts 
payable  and  payroll,  each  fully  inter¬ 
faced  to  general  ledger.  Turnk^  system 
includes  newspaper  accounting  soft¬ 
ware,  NCR  Tower  computer,  2  termi¬ 
nals,  printer  and  on-site  operator 
training. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  SYSTEM  PRICE 

I. 5000  $23,803 

II. 16,500  $28,953 

III. 27,500  $45,154 

IV. 50,000-1-  $65,758-1- 

Please  inquire  for  weeklies  and  shop¬ 
pers.  Call  Fred  McDaniel,  Tamarix 
Systems,  (505)  326-7143  or  write  to 
101  E.  30th  St.,  Farmington,  NM 
87401. 


PROBLEM  WITH  your  billing?  Our 
publisher  develop^  packages  will  fit 
easily  into  your  office.  Single  or  multi¬ 
zone  versions  available  for  the  IBM  PC 
or  TANDY  microcomputers.  Our 
BASIC-400  starter  system  costs  under 
$6000.  This  includes  the  computer, 
printer  and  billing  software  for  up  to 
400  customers.  Call  or  write  to  Jim 
Sutton  or  Steve  Kuckuk,  Publisher 
Control  Systems,  223  W  5th,  Shawano 
Wl  54166;  (715)  526-6547. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

•24-P,  48-P  and  72-P  SHERIDAN/ 
HARRIS  STUFFERS  Guaranteed 
production;  refurbished  and  installed  in 
your  plant;  training  program  included. 
•FOR  SALE:  New  manufactured  fold 
first  delivery  beds  for  Harris/Sheridan 
stuffers. 

•WANTED  TO  BUY:  48-P  and  72-P  late 
model  stuffers. 

JIMMY  R.  FOX,  MAIL  ROOM  CONSUL¬ 
TANT;  (713)  468-5827. 


CUTLER-HAMMER  conveyors  and 
spare  parts.  Also  Nolan  Channel  Flex 
conveyors  and  spare  parts. 

Rollertop  conveyors,  all  sizes 
Bottom  wrappers 

Sfa-Hi  251  &  257  S  stackers  stackers 
Baldwin  Count-O-Veyors  106’s 
Truck  Loaders 
Sheridan  48P 
45'  90*  Floor  Curves 
Fly  table  for  Muller  inserter 
Signal  MLN  II  Tying  Machines 
Muller  inserting  machine  mode  E227 
NORTHRST  INDUSTRIES 
(213)  256-4791 


1977  STAY  HIGH  STACKER  Model 
257B.  Base  unit  for  producing  compen¬ 
sated  bundles  with  counter.  Two  way 
pusher,  alternate  bundle  feed  and  flexi¬ 
ble  push  button  control.  Price 
$12,000.  Call  Tom  Pulaski  (219) 
233-6161. 


DIDDE  GLASER  KANSA  inserting 
machine,  3  into  1.  Excellent  condition 
$16,500. 

Bill  Schneider  (414)784-0110 
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EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


AVAILABLE  NOW  FOR  ITC  CREDIT 
Muller  227  inserters,  231  stackers 
Muller  259/270  counter  stackers 
Kansa  320  inserters,  1981-82 
AMPAG  in-line  strapper,  $2,000 
IDAB  BOTTOM  WRAPS, 

ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire  and 
Magnacraft  labeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Ed  Hels- 
ley;  (800)  527-1668  or  (214) 
357-0196^ _ 

NEW  FROM  GRAPHIC  MANAGEMENT 
SHERIDAN  11-48P  INSERTER  WITH  , 
11  HOPPERS  I 

High  Sr«ed  Remanufactured  Sheridan  I 
72P,  48P,  and  24P  inserters  with  per-  ! 
formance  improvements.  SPEEDS  TO  | 
40,000  PER  HOUR.  1 

GMA  will  provide  you  with  a  remanu-  I 
factured  Sheridan  Inserting  system  ! 
or  WE  WILL  REMANUFACTURE  YOUR  , 
EXISTING  MACHINE.  I 

Remanufactured  Sheridan  MS  and  HH  '■ 
Hoppers  with  ELECTRIC  CLUTCH 
FEATURE  -  INCREASES  NET  ; 

THRUPUT.  i 

NEW  folded  Edge  First  Delivery  System  j 
for  Sheridan  inserters. 

Muller  227  and  227E  inserters.  ] 
Sta  Hi  251,  257  and  IDAB  440  counter  ! 
stackers. 

Cutler  Hammer  conveyor,  bottom  wraps  | 
and  pacers.  \ 

Signode  and  Power  Strap  tying 
machines. 

NEW  Hall  Monitor  Counter  Stackers  and 
complete  line  of  NEW  Hall  Mailroom 
Equipment. 

ALL  REMANUFACTURED  EQUIPMENT  | 
IS  FACTORY  GUARANTEED  WITH  ONE  i 
YEAR  WARRANTY.  i 

INSERTER  INSTALLATION  AND  i 
DISASSEMBLY  SERVICES  ALSO  i 
PROVIDED.  j 

WANTED  TO  BUY:  INSERTERS  AND  i 
MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT.  COMPLETE  I 
DISASSEMBLY  AND  REMOVAL  FROM  ! 
YOUR  PLANT.  I 

Graphic  Management  Associates,  Inc. 

11  Main  Street  [ 

Southboro,  MA  01772 

(617)  481-8562  | 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES  manufac- 
tures  their  own  wire  conveyors.  Stan¬ 
dard  flex  and  extra  flex,  also  manufac¬ 
tures  wire  tyers.  (213)  256-4791. 

Reconditioned  Stepper  quarter-folder, 
warranty,  $8,500.00,  assembles  sec¬ 
tions  together,  call  Scott.  (913)  782- 
2580. _ 

SHERIDAN  48P  8  into  1  remanufac¬ 
tured,  new  drive,  guaranteed.  Installed 
in  your  plant,  training  program 
included. 

Northeast  Industries 
(213)  256-4791. 

MISCELLANEOUS  j 

HARRIS  V15A  web  offset  press.  4  units  j 
and  folder.  | 

AM  Varityper  photot^setting  equip-  j 
ment:  Comp/Set  3500  typesetter.  | 
Comp/Set  504  record/  playback  i 
module.  5404  offline  video  display 
terminal. 

53  newspaper  vending  machines. 

All  in  excellent  condition.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Call  (301)268-5673.  j 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

28-30  LB  NEWSPRINT  ROLLS  all  sizes 
BEHRENS  Pulp  &  Paper  Corp 
485  E.  17th  St.,  Suite  400 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92627-3265 
Telephone:  (714)  646-5565 
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PHOTOTYPESETTING 


AM,  CG  Rental/Purchase.  $  150/Month 
and  up.  Weber  (216)  729-2858. 

AM,  CG,  VGC.  Buy,  Sell,  Rent.  $150  per 
month  and  up.  30  day  warranty.  Weber 
(216)  729-2858. 

AM  VARITYPER  5810  typesetter,  dou¬ 
ble  disk  drive.  Excellent  condition. 

AM  Varityper  4800  terminal,  28  type- 
sizes,  16  styles  on-line,  5'/2  to  74  point 

^'l?'(507)  526-7326  ask  for  Bill. 

BUY/SELL/BROKER  reconditioned  CG 
typesetting  equipment.  Large  supply  of 
CG  parts  available.  Call  GRAPH-X  INC. 

I  (215)  439-1942. _ 

I  PAQU  pr»p 

I  MARK  I,  IV,  V  PACESETTERS 
I  LINOTRON  202-CG8600 

i _ (614)  846-7025 _ 

CG  7200,  GC  with  30  strips,  etc.,  also: 

1  COMPUWRITER,  GC,  strips,  etc.  Both 
'  negotiable.  (919)  368-2222. 

i  CG  7500  with  film  strips.  $6,000.  CG 
;  Compukwik  w/dryer  &  stand.  $50.  Call 
:  Allen  at  (504)758-2795. 

I  DAVID  JOHN  COMPANY 

National  Equipment  Brokers 
i  "Buy  for  the  least” 

I  "Sell  for  the  most" 

I _ (216)  562-5000 _ 

i  HARRIS  2200  equipment  for  sale.  A 
i  TCU  and  four  channels  and  VDTs.  Call 
I  (201)  265-2448  between  10AM  and 
6PM. 


LOGE  PC13  Processor.  Very  little  use 
excellent  condition.  $3000  (518) 
943-2100. 

MCS  8400/8600  systems.  Buv,  sell 
I  and  broker.  Inland,  (800)255-6/46. 

I  Reconditioned  CG  MDT-350.  $3150. 

I  MDC-350  dealers  demo  model.  $4250. 
j  GSE  (716)  385-3027. 

!  TWO  CG  videosetters  universal,  data- 
I  port,  RLO,  8  grids,  spare  parts  kit. 
$12,750  each.  One  CG  unisetter  HR  or 
j  LR,  six  strips  $7450.  (716)  385-3027. 

!  USED  TYPESETTING  EQUIPMENT 

I 

Cameras . Platemakers 

Nationwide  Brokers-10%  Sales 
I  Commission.  We  remove  the  risk  when 
I  buying  or  selling  between  individuals. 
Bob  Weber,  (216)  831-0480 

VIDEOSETTER  UNIVERSALS,  both 
with  rev.  lead,  tape  readers,  spare  parts 
kits,  8  ad  and  news  fonts.  Six  years  old, 
on  line  and  operating.  Available  May  1. 
$8,500  each.  Call  Krenz,  (712) 
279-5068. 


_ PRESSES _ 

8  Unit  V15D.  2  folders  upper  former. 
(408)289-1400. 

Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
Double  out  delivery 
22  3/4  cutoff  with  balloon  former 
This  folder  has  been  magnafluxed  (no 
crdcks) 

NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
_ (213)  256-4791 _ 

GOSS,  4  UNIT  Community  oil.  6  web 
folder,  25  h.p.  drive,  rebuilt.  Available 
immediately.  $195,000. 

Goss  8  unit  S/C.  Two  folders,  rebuilt. 
Available  March.  $430,000. 

Goss  1100  series  Suburban  floor  unit, 
rebuilt.  Available  immediately. 
$33,500. 

Community  add  on  units  REBUILT- 
immediate  delivery.  $42,500  FOB. 
Dauphin  Graphic  Machines 
Box  573 

Elizabethville  PA  17023 
(717)362-3286 
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GOSS  COMMUNITY  presses  and 
folders.  Remanufactured  and  used.  Oil, 
grease,  some  with  circumferential. 
Complete  press  lines,  or  add  on  units. 
Also,  rebuilt  cylinders  and  rollers  avail¬ 
able  on  exchange  program.  Dan  Prener, 
Mountain  States  Inc.,  5260  E.  Canada, 
Tucson  AZ  85706. 

GOSS 

Goss  Urbanite  7  Units,  1972,  3  Cary’s 

Goss  Urbanite  4  Units 

Goss  Urbanite  3  color  units 

Goss  Urbanite  folders,  roll  stands, 

drives  and  accessories 

Goss  Community  units,  folders  and 

acces. 

Goss  SSC  Community  4  high  plus  3 
mono  21  Vi  cutoff 

Goss  Urbanite  1200  Series  Half  folder 

Harris  1650  Add-on  unit 

Harris  1650  5  unit  press 

Harris  845  six  3  color  units,  2  mono 

units,  folder  1982 

Harris  V-25  8  units  1982 

Harris  A-15C  6  units  1979 

Harris  folders,  roll  stands,  upper 

balloon  formers  &  drives 

Harris  V25  upper  balloon  former 

KING 

KJ-6  folders  1980 
4  unit  Newsking,  1  Press  Complete 
KJ6  folders 

MISCELLANEOUS 

3  Cary  Flying  Pasters  (running  on 
Urbanite) 

WANTED:  Newspaper  presses  and 
accessories 

IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago),  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

Harris  V-700  4  add-on  units. 

Harris  8  unit  V  15A  as  is  or  completely 
refurbished.  50  HP  drive  Harris  V15A 
add  on  units  completely  refurbished 
Harris  V-25  add  on  units  (two) 
completely  refurbished 
All  equipment  available  immediately  in 
our  warehouse,  delivery,  installation 
and  financing  can  be  arranged. 

All  Equipment  Guaranteed 
MIRACLE  INDUSTRIES  INC. 
(203)264-1802  Telex  140186 

IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY 
Goss  SSC.  5  units  with  circ  register, 
folder,  60  HP.  1979.  Very  good 
mechanics  and  appearance. 

ONE  (Corporation 

(404)458-9351  Telex700563 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
Rebuilt  and  guaranteed 

GOSS  COMMUNITY 
7-units  SC  press  1976-79 
1-3/C  space  UOP  units  1979 
6-units  1976 

1-SC  1/2-1/4  folder  50  horsepower 
1979 

1- SC  combination  1/2-1/4-D/P  40 
horse¬ 
power  1976 

2- units  press  1969  oil  bath  20  horse- 
powerdrive 

3- Community  add-on  units  1971-68 
1-Goss  Community  1/2-1/4  folder  25 
horse  powerdrive 

NEWSKING 

4- units  1969-73  side  and  circumferen¬ 
tial  register,  KJ6  folder. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1- V15A  balloon  former  1979 

2- Butler  splicers  1978 

WANTED  TO  BUY 

Goss-Harris-King  presses  and 
accessories 

(Call  us  before  you  trade!) 

Call  us  for  installation  prices 

OFFSET  WEB  SALES,  INC. 

73  N  SUNSET  DRIVE 
CAMANO  ISLAND,  WA  98292 
(206)  387-0097 

EDITOR  & 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


I  HOE  COLORMATIC-22  3/4"  cutoff 
8  units  1  double  3:2  folder 
5  color  cylinders 
1  color  half  deck 
8  fully  automatic  reels 
GE  motors  and  drive  -  3  years  old 
Northeast  Industries 

(213)  256-4791 

GOSS  SSC  3  units  21-1/2"  cutoff  end 
folder  and  drive.  New  1983. 
IPEC  INCORPORATED 
97  Marquardt  Drive 
Wheeling  (Chicago)O,  IL  60090 
(312)  459-9700  Telex  206766 

HARRIS 

-N-1650,  6  units,  1982,  22  3/4". 
-V-22,  4  units,  1970. 

-V-15D,  8  units,  1980. 

-V-15A,  4  units. 

-V-15  "Vanguard”,  5  units. 

i  GOSS 

i  -"Metroliner",  6  units,  3  half  decks, 

I  2",  2:1  folders,  1981. 
j  -Urbanite,  6  units,  2  folders,  Cary 
I  pasters,  900  series. 

-SSC  Community,  8  units,  1982. 

KING 

-Colorking,  5  units,  KJ8. 

-Colorking,  2  units,  KJ4. 

BELL-CAMP  INCORPORATED 
(201)  796-8442  Telex  130326 

i  WE  HAVE  IN  STORAGE:  Spare  parts  for 
Hoe,  Scott,  Goss  and  Wood  presses, 
offset  or  letterpress. 

Complete  7  unit  Goss  Mark  II  press, 

7  42  inch  R.T.P.,  4  half  decks 
Double  3-2  Goss  Imperial  folder 
balloon  formers  C.O.  22  3/4". 

Complete  6  units  Goss  Mark  I  press 
I  Goss  Mark  I  add  on  units 
Goss  reels  and  pasters 
Goss  Mark  I  halfdecks 
1  double  Goss  2:1  folder-22  3/4  cutoff 
Goss  Skip  Slitter 
Portable  ink  fountains 
Goss  single  width  ballons 
Hoe  Skip  Slitters 

Napp  manual  platemaking  systems 
Beach  platemaking  systems 
Capitol  roll-handling  equipment,  new  & 
used 

Goss  Urbanite  quarter  folder 
Hoe  balloons 
Paper  roll  dollies 

We  have  or  can  get  what  you  need 
for  your  pressroom  or  mailroom 
We  do  machine^  moving.and  erecting 
We  buy  printing  equipment 
NORTHEAST  INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
(213)  256-4791 

AVAILABLE  NOW  FOR  ITC  CREDIT 
GOSS  SSC,  5  units  1978-9 
Daily  King  II,  6  units  1977-9 
Harris  V  IBA,  2  units  1976 
Goss  COMMUNITY  ADD-ON  units 
1971 

Harris  1650,  4  units,  1974 
Goss  URBANITE  3  color  unit 
Harris  845,  10  units,  1979-80 
News  King,  3  units,  KJ8,  1982 
ONE  Corporation/Atlanta 
(404)  458-9351  Telex  700563 

NEED  MORE  COLOR? 

•OFFSET 

•FLEXO 

•LETTERPRESS 
LET  US  ADD  NEW  OR  USED 
•HUMPS 
•DECKS 
•UNITS 

WE  ALSO  HAVE... 

•USED  PRESS  EQUIPMENT 
•NEW  PRESS  DRIVE  SYSTEMS 
•RTP  UPGRADES 
•PUMP  &  RAIL  INK  SYSTEMS 
PUBLISHERS  EQUIPMENT  CORP. 
3230  Commander  Drive 
Carrollton,  Texas  75006 
i  (214)  931-2312 

PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  1986 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


HELP  WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES  as-is-installed- 
rebuilt. 

3  unit  VISA  JF7 
Folder  with  cross  pert. 

3  unit  V22  double  parallel  folder 

4  unit  Color  King  KJ6  folder  with  double 
parallel. 

5  unit  Color  King  KJ6  folder. 

2  unit  Color  King  KJ6  folder  double 
parallel. 

1  1971  Goss  Community  unit  add  on. 

2  position  single  with  wood  reels. 

2  position  butlers  800  feet  per  minute. 

3  knife  trimmer  custom  built  Goss 
ATF  king  sheeter 

2  web  Baldwin  auto  cutoff  control. 
Wesco  Graphics 

(408)289-1400  Telex  172644 


PRESS  EQUIPMENT 

5  Unit  Color  King  with  KJ6 
folder.  Complete  press  or  add¬ 
on  units. 

5  Unit  Dally  King  II  with  KJ8 
folder  mfg.  1983,  like  new, 
available  now,  see  to  appreciate. 

4  Unit  grease  lubricated  Goss 
Community. 

4  Unit  Goss  Community,  Comm¬ 
unity  folder,  oil  bath 

3  Unit  Goss  Community,  Commun¬ 
ity  C-931  folder 

3  Unit  Urbanite  U-705,  2  mono 
printing  units,  one  tri-color 
and  1/2  page  Urbanite  folder. 

2  V-15A  add-on  units,  mfg. 

1968. 

6  Unit  V-15A  with  JF7  folder,  upper 
former  and  30  HP  drive. 

7  Unit/2  folder  V-15A  -  4  units 
1975;  2  units  1977;  1  unit 
1979.  Available  -  June  1986 

4  Unit  Solna  KP36  Commercial 
web  press  with  combination 
folder,  can  be  used  for  news¬ 
paper  and/or  commercial  appli¬ 
cations. 

8  Goss  fully  digital  RTP's  for 

Urbanite  press. 

3  Add-on  Goss  Community  units  -  mfg. 
1972. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)  492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


TWO  GOSS  MARK  V  8-UNIT  PRESSES 
Each  consisting  of: 

8  -  Standard  printing  units 
1  -  Half  deck 
8  -  Color  cylinders 

1  -  Double  3:2  Imperial  folder 
with  upper  formers 

2  -  4-Bar  angle  bar  sections 

8  -  Full  digital  Goss  reels  (40") 
Tension  lockup  -  with  K&F 

Dilitho 

saddles 

Electric  compensators,  skip 

slitter 

GOSS  MARK  V  ADD-ON 
Excellent  Condition 

9  -  Standard  units 

4  -  Half  decks 

1  -  Color  cylinder 
GOSS  METRO  ADD-ON 
22  Vx"  cutoff 
1  -  unit 

1  •  hstlf 

HOE  COLORMATIC  -  22  Vx"  cutoff 
8  -  units 

1  -  double  3:2  folder 
6  -  color  cylinders 

2  -  color  halfdecks 

8  -  fully  automatic  reels 
MISC.  EQUIPMENT 

Goss  color  halfdecks  -  A80 

5  (loss  digital  reels 

4  Goss  Mark  II  color  cylinders 
1  Goss  double  3:2  folder  (23 
9/16"  cutoff) 

1  Goss  uniflow  (2:1)  double 
folder;  1  Goss  digital  3-arm 
reel,  tension  and  paster 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 

(913)492-9050  Tlx  4-2362 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

A  CURTIS  COLOR  ANALYZER  for  wire- 
photos.  Please  call  collect,  Doug  Ball 
(514)  282-2897. 


ONE/SYSTEM  490,  12  or  more  termi¬ 
nals  EL-lO’s.  Call  (215)439-1942. 


SHERIDAN  24F  inserter  for  small 
weekly  operation.  Please  contact  Box 
9737,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

Sheridan  48P  or  72P  inserter  for 
daily  newspaper  operation.  Must 
be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Reply  Box  9627,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P 

Classified 

Advertising 

11  W.  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY 
10011. 

For  information 
call 

(212)  675-4380. 


ACADEMIC 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION, 
Florida  International  University,  Miami, 
seeks  assistant/associate  professor  of 
journalism  for  Fall,  1986,  for  its 
expanding,  professionally  oriented 
mass  communication  program.  Will 
teach  reporting  and  editing  courses  and 
a  basic  professional-writing  course. 
Strong  writing  ability  a  must. 
Appointment  will  be  tenure-earning  or 
visiting  (possibly  to  be  converted  to 
tenure-earning  after  the  first  year). 
Doctoral  or  master's  preferred;  however, 
significant  professional  experience  may 
substitute  for  advanced  degree.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  Latin  America  a  strong  plus. 
Flu’s  Department  of  Communication, 
to  become  a  free-standing  school  in 
1986,  emphasizes  applied,  profession¬ 
al  mass  communication  education.  It 
has  450  undergraduate  majors;  a 
graduate  program  is  to  be  added  soon. 
Faculty  are  expected  to  excel  at  teach¬ 
ing,  engage  in  applied  research  and/or 
creative/professional  activity,  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in  building  an  outstanding  prog¬ 
ram  with  a  strong  focus  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  the  Caribbean. 

Letter  of  application,  vita,  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr.  David  Martinson,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of 
Communication,  Florida  International 
University,  North  Miami,  FL  33181. 
DEADLINE:  March  13,  1986. 

Member  of  the  State  University  System 
of  Florida.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  remmders  when  sending  classi¬ 
fied  ad  copy: 

•  Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  sec¬ 
tion  of  ads:  for  instance,  help  wanted-sales;  equip¬ 
ment  &  supplies-phototypesetting.  Help  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  the  ad 
to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is  re¬ 
quired. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
ii'clude  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish 
the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad 
should  run. 

Remember  —  in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 


Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 


E&P  Classified  Department 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE  OF  COMMUNICATION 
Director,  School  of  Journalism:  Seeking 
experienced  journalist  with  solid 
academic,  professional  and  administra¬ 
tive  credentials  to  supervise  program 
enrolling  approximately  400  students  at 
graduate  and  undergraduate  levels  in 
print,  photo  and  broadcast  programs. 
Position  to  b^in  in  June,  1986.  Dead¬ 
line  for  application:  March  1,  1986. 
Submit  letter  of  application,  two  copies 
of  a  resume  and  names  and  addresses 
of  three  references  to:  Mrs.  Joyce 
Rogers,  Search  Committee,  Boston 
University,  College  of  Communication, 
640  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston  MA 
02215. 


THE  MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF 
JOURNALISM  is  seeking  a  director  for 
its  nationally  prominent  photojournal¬ 
ism  sequence.  The  candidate  would 
direct  a  national  competition,  teach  and 
maintain  relations  with  photography 
I  professionals.  The  candidate  should 
have  a  national  reputation,  professional 
experience,  and  an  ability  to  work  with 
talented  students  and  colleagues. 
Advanced  degree  and  teaching  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Tenure  track.  Send 
resume,  including  references,  to  George 
Pica,  Cihair,  Photojournalism  Search 
Committee,  Missouri  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  Box  838,  Columia  MO  65205. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


DEAN,  SCHOOL  OF  COMMUNCIA- 
TIONS  HOWARD  UNIVERSITY— 
Howard  University  Washington  D.C. 
invites  applications  for  dean  of  the 
School  of  (Communications  at  the  rank 
of  professor,  effective  July  1,  1986. 
Applicants  with  an  earned  doctorate  (or 
equivalent)  in  a  discipline  represented 
within  the  school  are  preferred.  Candi¬ 
dates  with  outstanding  professional 
experience  and  a  Master's  degree  will 
be  considered.  Applicants  must  demon¬ 
strate  evidence  of  scholarly  and  profes¬ 
sional  achievement  to  justify  appoint¬ 
ment  at  the  rank  of  professor.  Applic¬ 
ants  must  also  demonstrate  evidence  of 
abi  I  ity  to  function  both  as  a  leader  and  a 
manager  in  an  academic  setting. 
Consideration  will  be  given  to  applic¬ 
ants  whose  area  of  specialization  is 
journalism,  communication  arts, 
communication  disorders,  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  film,  or  a  combination  of  any  of 
the  above.  Salary  is  competitive  and 
commensurate  with  qualifications  and 
experience. 

The  School  of  Communications  has  60 
full-time  and  30  part-time  faculty 
members  who  provide  instruction  and 
direct  activities  for  approximately  700 
majors.  The  school  has  three 
departments— journalism,  radio- 
television-film,  and  communication  arts 
and  sciences.  There  is  also  a  master’s 
program  in  film.  Other  graduate  prog¬ 
rams  at  the  master's  and  Ph.D  levels  are 
offered  in  the  department  of  communi¬ 
cations  arts  and  sciences  through  the 
graduate  school  of  arts  and  sciences. 
Howard  University  has  a  public  televi- 
sion  station  (WHMM-TV),  a 
100,000-watt  radio  station  (WHUR- 
FM),  a  carrier-current  radio  station 
(WHBC),  a  student  newspaper  (The 
Hilltop),  and  a  laboratory  newspaper 
(The  (Jommunity  News). 

A  complete  application  will  consist  of  a 
formal  letter  of  application,  a  curricu¬ 
lum  vitae,  and  names,  addresses,  and 
telephone  numbers  of  five  references. 
Applications  should  be  post-marked  no 
later  than  March  8,  1986,  and 
addressed  to: 

Dr.  Lyndrey  A.  Niles,  Chairman 
Search  Committee 
School  of  Communications 
Howard  University 
Washington  D.C.  20059 
Howard  University  is  an  affirmative 
action/equal  opportunity  employer. 
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HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS/BROADCASTING. 
Tenure  track  position.  Georgia  Southern 
College  is  seeking  a  communications 
generalist  with  strength  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  secondary  area  in  broadcast¬ 
ing.  Ph.O.,  college  teaching,  and 
professional  experience  are  required. 
Other  requirements  include  the  ability 
to  teach  basic  and  advanced  public 
relations  courses  and  basic  broadcast¬ 
ing  courses;  the  ability  to  advise 
students;  and  the  ability  to  function  in 
an  interdisciplinary  communication  arts 
department.  Rank  will  be  based  upon 
experience.  Salary  is  negotiable,  /^pli¬ 
cation  deadline  -  March  13,  1986. 
Position  available  September  1,  1986. 
Send  letter  of  application,  resume,  and 
names  of  three  references  to:  Dr.  James 
Cox,  Department  of  Communication 
Arts,  Georgia  Southern  College,  LB 
809i,  Statesboro  GA  30460. 

AA/EOE. 


JOURNALISM  PROFESSORS.  The  AP 
has  a  13-week  summer  sabbatical  prog¬ 
ram  for  black  and  Hispanic  college  jour¬ 
nalism  professor.  We're  looking  for 
student-oriented  teachers— not 
researchers— who  want  to  work  for  and 
learn  about  the  AP  and  share  those 
experiences  with  their  students.  Send 
resume  or  curriculum  vitae  to  Wick 
Temple,  Director  of  Human  Resources, 
The  Associated  Press,  50  Rockefeller 
Plaza  ,  New  York  NY  10016,  or  contact 
the  AP  bureau  chief  in  your  state. 


HELP  WANTED 


JOURNALISM 
COMMUNICATION  ARTS 
The  University  of  West  Florida  invites 
applications  for  an  instructor  or  assis¬ 
tant  professor  in  public  relations  and 
advertising  or  public  relations  and  jour- 
nalism  begin  in  Fall  1986. 
Ph.D./A. B.D.  teach  undergraduates  and 
graduates  PR  and  advertising  or  PR  and 
journalism  courses  and  develop 
students  PR  organization.  Must  show 
strong  potential  as  a  scholar.  Salary 
$22,000-27,000  depending  upon 
qualifications  and  experience.  Applica¬ 
tions  will  be  accepted  uniti  March  15, 
1986.  Send  letter  of  application, 
resume,  and  five  letters  of  reference  to 
Dr.  Churchill  L.  Roberts,  Chair  Person, 
Department  of  Communication  Arts, 
The  University  of  West  Florida,  Pensa¬ 
cola  FL  32514.  UWF  is  an  equal 
opportunity/affirmative  action  institute 

THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  seeks 
an  assistant  or  associate  professor, 
tenure-track,  to  teach  editing  and 
reporting.  Ph.D  desirable,  M.A.  and 
significant  newspaper  experience 
required.  Salary  range  for  nine  months 
$26,040  to  $38,040.  Will  establish 
record  of  scholarly  or  professional  publi¬ 
cations  and  contribute  to  service 
offered  by  the  School  of  Journalism. 
Send  resume  and  supporting  materials 
to:  Henry  Schulte,  Search  Chair,  School 
of  Journalism,  OSU,  242  West  18th 
Ave.,  Columbus  OH  43210. 


HELP  WANTED 


DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMUNICATION, 
Florida  International  University,  Miami, 
seeks  assistant/associate  professor  of 
journalism  for  Fall,  1986,  for  its 
expanding,  professionally  oriented 
mass  communication  program.  Will 
teach  reporting  and  editing  courses  and 
a  basic  professional-writing  course. 
Strong  writing  ability  a  must. 
Appointment  will  be  tenure-earning  or 
visiting  (possibly  to  be  converted  to 
tenure-earning  after  the  first  year). 
Doctoral  or  master’s  preferred;  however, 
significant  professional  experience  may 
substitute  for  advanced  degree.  Experi¬ 
ence  in  Latin  America  a  strong  plus. 
FlU’s  Department  of  Communication, 
to  become  a  free-standing  school  in 
1986,  emphasizes  applied,  profession¬ 
al  mass  communication  education.  It 
has  450  undergraduate  majors;  a 
graduate  program  is  to  be  added  soon. 
Faculty  are  expected  to  excel  at  teach¬ 
ing,  engage  in  applied  research  and/or 
creative/professional  activity,  and  parti¬ 
cipate  in  building  an  outstanding  prog¬ 
ram  with  a  strong  focus  on  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  the  Caribbean. 

Letter  of  application,  vita,  three  refer¬ 
ences  to  Dr.  David  Martinson,  Chair, 
Search  Committee,  Department  of 
Communication,  Florida  International 
University,  North  Miami,  FL  33181. 
DEADLINE;  March  13,  1986. 

Member  of  the  State  University  System 
of  Florida.  An  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. 


COLLEGE  OF  JOURNALISM 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSORSHIPS 
UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA-LINCOLN 

Growth  in  enrollment  creates  necessity  to  hire  more  tenure-leading 
faculty  in  long-time  accredited  programs  in  one  of  the  nation’s  leading 
journalism  Baccalaureate  and  Master’s  training  environments.  All  posi¬ 
tions  are  tenure-leading  and  commence  on  Augn^st  18.  Preference  to 
applicants  whose  credentials  include  at  least  a  Master’s  de^ee  plus 
several  vears  of  substantial  successful  exmrience  in  appropriate  setting 
related  to  area  of  concentration.  (Ph.D.  hmders  encouraged  to  apply,  but 
must  also  possess  desirable  media  experience).  Primary  emphasis  of  all 
programs  IS  in  teaching  followed  by  service  and  research  components. 
Baccalaureate  holders  with  highly  significant  professiontd  experience 
and  an  interest  in  academic  development  will  be  considered. 

ADVERTISING — two  vacancies  include  instruction  in  layout  and 
production,  copy  writing,  newspaper  and  broadcasting  advertising. 

BROADCASTING' — Serve  as  news  director  of  KRNU  (FM)  radio  and 
teach  broadcasting  courses  with  emphasis  in  broadcast  reporting 
classes. 

NEW  POSITION — Teach  at  graduate  and/or  undergraduate  levels. 
Provide  media  service  and  professional  scholarly  production.  This  posi¬ 
tion  is  open  to  persons  with  backgrounds  in  any  oi  the  core  curriculums 
or  a  combination  of  Advertising,  Broadcasting,  News-Editorial  or 
Graduate. 

Apply  by  March  20  (or  until  suitable  candidates  apply  thereafter)  with 
letter  of  application,  names  and  telephone  numbers  of  nve  references  and 
resume  to: 

Search  Chair  (Indicate  Field) 

College  of  Journalism 
206  Avery  Hall 

University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68588-0127 

Women  and  minorities  are  especially  encouraged  to  apply.  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


HELP  WANTED 


ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR-ADVERTISING 
Applicants  should  have  RECENT 
RELEVANT  professional  experience  in 
advertising  with  a  commitment  to 
service  in  the  industry  and  scholarly 
growth.  University  teaching  experience 
preferred.  Salary  $22,000-30,000. 
Search  will  remain  open  until  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  Screening  committee  will 
begin  reviewing  applications  on  April 
15,  1986.  Completed  application 
consists  of:  DLetter  of  application, 

2) Completed  college  application  form, 

3) At  least  three  letters  of  recommenda¬ 

tion  or  placement  file,  and  4)A  current 
resume.  Apply  directly  tO:  Dr.  Dal  M. 
Herring,  Chair,  Screening  Committee  , 
School  of  Communication,  Box  5619, 
Northern  Arizona  University,  Flagstaff 
^  86011.  The  School  of  Communica¬ 
tion  at  NAU  includes  departments  of 
Journalism,  Speech  Communication 
and  Telecommunication.  Advertising  is 
one  of  six  emphases  within  the  Journal¬ 
ism  Department.  NAU,  located  at 
7,000  feet  in  the  alpine  setting  of  Flag¬ 
staff,  is  a  state  supported  university 
with  an  enrollment  of  approximately 
12,500,  located  in  a  community  of 
42,000.  Flagstaff  is  130  miles  north  of 
Phoenix.  NAU  is  an  Equal  Opportunity/ 
Affirmative  Action  Employer. _ 

MISSOURI  SCHOOL  OF  JOURNALISM 
is  seeking  candidates  for  two  positions 
teaching  reporting  and  directing  city 
desk  operations  for  its  general  circula¬ 
tion  daily  newspaper.  Substantial  news¬ 
paper  experience  essential;  advanced 
degree  desired.  Tenure  track,  send 
resume,  including  references,  to  Prof. 
Brian  Brooks,  Chair,  Missourian  Search 
Committee,  Box  838,  Columbia  MO 
65205.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

JOURNALISM  ASSISTANT/ASSOCIATE 
PROFESSOR;  Tenure  track,  print  jour¬ 
nalism,  media  theory/history.  Ph.D. 
preferred;  M.A.  plus  professional  exper¬ 
ience  plus  teaching  experience 
required.  Begins  August  1986. 

Send  vita  and  letter  of  application  by 
March  13,  1986,  to  Richard  Bizot, 
Chairman,  Dept,  of  Language  &  Litera¬ 
ture,  University  of  North  Florida,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  FL  33216.  AA/EEO. 


JOIN 

OUR 

CONTRACT 

CREW! 


.  .  Those  Individuals,  compan¬ 
ies,  syndicates  that  know  the  value 
of  an  E&P  ad  and  run  with  us  on  a 
regular  basis. 

Whether  it's  12,  26  or  52  times  per 
year,  we  produce  business  and 
profit  for  these  people.  We  offer  you 
freedom  to'rotate  your  copy  within 
our  regular  deadline  times,  monthly 
billing  and  the  best  exposure  In  the 
field. 

Reserve  your  place  now,  in  the 
most  effective  classified  market  in 
the  newspaper  industry. 


E&P  CLASSIFIEDS 

Ratos  on  Roquost 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  1986 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


THE  UNIVERSITY  DAILY  KANSAN, 
student  newspaper  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  is  seeking  a  permanent,  full¬ 
time  General  Manager  and  News  Advis¬ 
er  to  begin  duties  in  the  fall  1986  or 
earlier  (June  1  if  available).  The  posi¬ 
tion,  which  is  not  a  tenure-track,  will  be 
a  renewable  nine  or  12-month  appoint¬ 
ment  financed  partly  by  revenues  gener¬ 
ated  by  the  newspaper  and  partly  by  the 
William  Allen  White  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communications.  The 
general  manager  will  oversee  the  entire 
operation  of  the  five-day  newspaper,  act 
as  news  adviser  and  teach  one  course  a 
semester  in  the  School  of  Journalism’s 
news  editorial  sequence.  Additional 
duties  will  be  flexible  and  dependent 
upon  the  length  of  appointment  but  will 
include  acting  as  the  school’s  liaison 
with  national  and  state  professional 
news  organizations.  Significant  profes¬ 
sional  daily  newspaper  experience  and 
at  least  a  bachelor’s  degree  are 
required.  Advanced  degree  or  degrees 
preferred.  A  background  in  budgeting 
and  financial  management  and  previous 
teaching  experience  are  desirable. 
Salary  for  the  position,  negotiable  and 
dependent  upon  experience,  length  of 
appointment  and  qualifications,  will  be 
in  the  range  of  $30,000  to  $45,000. 
Formal  applications,  resumes  and  refer¬ 
ences  must  reach  the  head  of  the 
search  committee  by  March  17,  1986. 
Address: 

Prof.  Lee  F.  Young 

School  of  Journalism 
and  Mass  Communications 

University  of  Kansas 
Lawrence,  Kansas  66045 
The  University  of  Kansas  is  an  Equal 
Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employ¬ 
er.  Applications  are  sought  from  all 
qualified  people  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  color,  sex,  disability,  veteran 
status,  national  origin,  age  or  ancestry. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  AKRON,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication,  is  seeking  an 
Assistant  Professor  of  Communication, 
beginning  September  2,  1986.  Teach 
journalism  courses,  including  News 
Writing,  Feature  Writing,  Copy  Editing 
and  graduate  and  undergraduate  classes 
in  an  area  of  specialization.  Also,  con¬ 
duct  research,  advise  students  and  su¬ 
pervise  student  projects. 

Ph.D  or  Master’s  degree  and  experience 
in  Journalism,  Communication  or  Mass 
Communication.  Preference  given  to 
person  with  teaching  and  newsroom  or 
business  experience.  Background  and 


HELP  WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  fof  Zone  5  daily  of  1 1,500 
circulation,  with  TMC.  We  will  hire  an 
experienced  person  to  take  charge  of 
this  growing,  efficient,  and  prize¬ 
winning  newspaper.  The  successful 
applicant  will  be  familiar  with  personnel 
administration,  newsroom  manage¬ 
ment,  the  mechanics  of  offset  publish¬ 
ing,  circulation  administration  and 
strategy,  marketing  and  all  other  facets 
of  publishing  a  successful  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  a  growing  and  beautiful  town 
close  to  the  culture  and  diversity  of  a 
large  cih.  We  offer  an  attractive  salary 
and  performance  bonus.  Send  resume, 
references,  salaiy  history  and  require- 
ments  to  Box  9691.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
11  West  19th  Street,  NY  NY 
_ 10011 _ 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  aggressive 
metro  newspaper  in  one  of  nation’s  top 
15  markets  looking  for  dynamic  ad 
director  with  proven  track  record  to 
direct  large  staff  in  highly  competitive 
market.  Please  send  resume  to  Box 
9669,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  MANAGER 
WANTED-large  group  of  community 
newspapers  in  New  York  metro  area  is 
seeking  a  pilot  for  large  established 
advertising  sales  force.  Aggressive, 
goal-oriented  dynamo  who  can  get 
bottom  line  results  will  be  rewarded 
appropriatly.  Call  Mr.  Williams  at  (212) 
408-3406. _ 

ASSISTANT  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR/ 
DISPLAY  MANAGER 

The  Seattle  Times  is  seeking  an  aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  advertising  manager 
to  take  charge  of  our  display  advertising 
sales  efforts.  The  Selected  applicant  for 
this  position  willl  have  responsibility  for 
sales  managers  who  have  responsibility 
for  over  40  sales  people,  and  will  report 
directly  to  the  Vice  President  of  Adver¬ 
tising.  The  successful  candidatie  will 
have  a  history  of; 

1.  Successful  newspaper  advertising 
management  in  multiple  media  compe¬ 
titive  markets. 

2.  Strong  people  development  skills. 

3.  Involvement  in  strategic,  product 
and  operational  planning  and  product 
price  setting. 

4.  Good  communication  skills. 

5.  Experience  dealing  with  major  adver¬ 
tisers  at  the  decision  making  level. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY 

Heading  the  advertising  department  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  leading  daily  news¬ 
papers  is  an  opportunity  that  does  not 
present  itself  very  often.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  the  planning,  directing 
and  marketing  of  all  advertising  depart¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  serving  on  the  news¬ 
paper’s  senior  committee  of  manage¬ 
ment.  We  are  searching  for  a  hands-on 
professional  with: 

'Strong  people-oriented  leadership 
skills. 

'Good  planning  and  organizational 
abilities. 

'A  proven  record  of  successful 
management  on  a  medium  or  large 
daily. 

'Complete  knowledge  of  newspaper 
advertising  and  current  competitive 
trends. 

'Regard  for  and  rapport  with  our 
customers. 

You  will  be  working  with  an  experienced 
mid-management  team  and  staff.  If  you 
like  the  four-season  Midwest  lifestyle  of 
Zone  5,  you’ll  find  the  best  quality  of 
life  in  this  area.  Superior  compensation 
package  in  a  most  satisfying  work  envi¬ 
ronment.  Your  resume  and  salary 
history  will  be  treated  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  Reply  to  Box  9677,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Are  you  a  newspaper  advertising 
salesperson  or  number  2  person  with  a 
solid  background  in  sales,  layout, 
special  sections  and  promotional  deve¬ 
lopment  looking  to  grow  in  the  news¬ 
paper  industry?  If  you  are,  then  I  would 
like  to  talk  to  you  about  an  opportunity 
with  a  small  daily  in  northern  Illinois. 
Write,  do  not  call,  giving  your  profes¬ 
sional  background  to  Frank  Walters, 
Publisher,  Pontiac  Daily  Leader,  318 
North  Main,  Pontiac  IL  61764. 


RETAIL  MANAGER 

Excellent  opportunity  with  rapidly  grow¬ 
ing  and  progressive  30,000  daily  in  Zone 
4  major  metro  market.  Position  requires 
3-5  years  management  experience,  abil¬ 
ity  to  use  sophisticated  marketing  mate¬ 
rial,  good  presentation  skills  and  the 
leadership  qualities  to  motivate  and 
train  stan.  Competitive  market  experi¬ 
ence  in  daily  or  suburban  field  neces¬ 
sary.  Resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
9745,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Advertising  Director  of  10,0(X)  circula¬ 
tion  daily  in  beautiful  Grand  Haven, 
Michigan,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake 
Michigan  in  one  of  the  fastest-growing 
and  most  desirable  areas  of  the  state. 
Must  demonstrate  proven  record  of 
administrative  ability  with  a  hands-on, 
shirt-sleeve  approach;  ability  to  produce 
ad  revenue  and  motivate  staff  of  10; 
and  a  facility  for  dealing  effectively  with 
advertisers  and  the  community.  Prefer 
experience  as  an  ad  director  or  retail 
manager.  Please  submit  letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  complete  resume,  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  history  to  James 
Huckle,  GRAND  HAVEN  TRIBUNE, 
101  North  Third  Street,  Grand  Haven, 
Ml  49417.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 


SALES  REP.  Need  aggressive,  highly 
motivated  individual.  Suburban  Kansas 
City,  free  community  newspaper  group. 
Box  9684,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED 
OUTSIDE  SALES 
MANAGER 

People.  It’s  what  our  business  is  all 
about;  and  it’s  the  development  of 
salespeople  to  their  full  potential  which 
has  help^  our  business  to  grow  with 
them. 

It’s  true.  Since  1982,  classified  linage 
in  both  our  San  Francisco  Chronicle  and 
San  Francisco  Examiner  has  grown  an 
astonishing  42%.  Sure,  the  economy 
has  lent  some  weight  to  such  progress, 
but  we  know  that  it’s  our  commitment 
to  maximizing  the  skills  of  our  100  clas¬ 
sified  salespeople  that  has  made  the 
real  difference. 

We  now  have  a  first  rate  opportunity  for 
an  experienced  career  minded  individu¬ 
al  to  lead,  train  and  develop  our  team  of 
Outside  Salespeople.  But  it’s  a  special 
kind  of  manager  we  want.  Someone  who 
can  bask  in  the  hard-earned  satisfaction 
of  being  such  a  vital  ingredient  in  sales¬ 
people  progression.  You  may  not  be  the 
head  or  a  department,  but  you’ll  have 
what  it  takes  in  the  shape  of  practical 
experience  in  every  asp^t  of  develop¬ 
ing  salespeople  together  with  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  grow  further  in  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  progressive  advertising 
departments.  Please  telephone  or  write 
to  Paul  K.  Phillips.  Manager,  Classified 
Advertising,  San  Francisco  Newspaper 
Agency,  925  Mission  St.,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  CA  94103.  Tel.  (415)  777-7415. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


experience  in  electronic  media  or  corpo¬ 
rate  communication  desirable. 

Deadline  for  applications,  March  31, 
1986.  Send  resume  and  list  of  three 
references  to  Dr.  Nancy  M.  Somerick, 
Chairperson,  Faculty  Search  Commit¬ 
tee,  (department  of  Communication,  The 
University  of  Akron,  Akron,  Ohio  44325. 
The  University  of  Akron  is  an  Equal 
Education  and  Employment  Institution. 


BROADCAST  INSTRUCTOR- 
ASSISTANT  PROFESSOR— Active 
School  of  Journalism  has  opening  begin¬ 
ning  September  1,  1986.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  include:  teaching  intro,  broadcast 
news  writing,  all  aspects  of  limited  news 
production  including  directing,  audio, 
switching  and  ENG/video  tape  editing, 
and  student  advisement.  Qualifications: 
master’s  degree  required,  professional 
and  teaching  experience  helpful.  Salary 
competitive.  Contact:  Dean,  Hall  School 
of  Journalism,  Troy  State  University. 
Troy,  Alabama  36082.  Include  resume 
and  references.  Deadline  for  application 
April  1,  1986. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GENERAL  MANAGER  who  can  also  sell, 
corporate  and  large  accounts.  Suburban 
Kansas  City,  free  community  newspaper 
group.  Box  9685,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


We  offer  very  competitive  salary  and 
benefit  program,  and  opportunity  for 
advancement.  Send  resume  with  salary 
history  and  cover  letter  to  R.C.Follett, 
Personnel  Department,  The  Seattle 
Times,  PO  Box  70.  Seattle  WA  98111. 

No  phone  calls,  please.  All  inquiries  will 
receive  a  response.  M/F/H  EOE. _ 

RETAIL  SALES  SUPERVISOR 
We  are  a  rapidly  expanding  morning 
newspaper  located  in  a  quality  major 
market  in  the  Mid-West.  We  are  seeking 
a  sales  supervisor  to  oversee  the  daily 
sales  activity,  account  servicing,  and 
sales  planning  efforts  of  one  district  of 
retail  advertising  sales  representatives. 
You  have  a  solid  background  in  news¬ 
paperadvertising  sales.  You  understand 
newspaper  production  and  feel  at  ease 
with  basic  copy  and  layout  design.  More 
importantly,  you  are  adept  at  using 
research  data,  making  quality  sales 
presentations,  and  increasing  sales 
volume.  You  understand  people  and 
know  how  to  train  and  motivate  them  for 
ever  better  sales  results.  Preferably  you 
have  a  degree  in  business,  marketing, 
advertising  or  a  related  field. 

We  offer  excellent  salary  plus  bonus  and 
company-paid  benefits,  so  let’s  talk 
seriously  about  a  solid  opportunity  with 
our  company.  Send  resume  to  Box 
9638.  Eoitor  &  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
A  major  California  newspaper  is  looking 
for  a  sales  oriented,  aggressive  individu¬ 
al  to  manage  its  classified  advertising 
department.  The  successful  candidate 
will  have  a  proven  track  record  in 
managing  staff  members  and  in  achiev¬ 
ing  challenging  sales  goals.  A  compe- 
tive  salaiy  with  excellent  benefits  is 
offered.  Send  your  resume  including 
salary  history  to  Box  9679,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  An  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER-large  weekly 
department  of  5.  Handle  outside 
display  sales.  Company  benefits,  car 
allowance.  Will  consider  top-notch 
salesperson.  Send  resume  to  Seely 
Thomas,  Hunterdon  County  Democrat, 
PO  Box  32.  Flemington,  NJ  0B822. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
NYC  Spanish  language  daily,  part  of 
major  communications  group,  seeks 
dynamic,  creative  manager  to  develop 
high-potential  result-getting  classified 
section.  Proven  track  record  in  manag¬ 
ing  and  achieving  sales  goals  a  must. 
Experience  in  data  systems  and  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Spanish  a  plus.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Excel¬ 
lent  incentive  and  benefits  package. 
Call  Ms.  Ehrlich  (212)807-4610. 


SHOPPER  CAREERS 
President,  Eastern  US,  1(X)K 

General  Manager,  Zone  2,  85K 

General  Manager,  Zone  6,  80K 

Director  of  Sales,  Zones  4-9,  60K 

Sales  Managers,  Zones  2-9,  40K 

Sales  Reps,  Zones  1-9,  Open 

Production  Positions,  Zones  1-9,  Open^ 


Please  call  (818)  881-0271  or  send 
resume  to: 

MULTI-MEDIA  ENTERPRISES 
5699  Kanan  Road 
Agoura  Hills,  CA  91301 


STRONG  OUTSIDE  SALES,  layout  and 
lineage-getting  idea  person  to  manage 
Classified  Department  of  a  17,0(J0 
circulation  Monday  thru  Saturday  news¬ 
paper  plus  TMC  in  Northwestern  PA. 
Must  be  able  to  motivate  one  other 
outside  and  two  inside  sales  persons  in 
an  office  of  five.  Member  of  large  news¬ 
paper  group  with  great  opportunities  for 
advancement.  Send  complete  resume 
to:  Box  9726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

ADVERTISING  \ 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

CIRCULATION 

1 

i 

EDITORIAL 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
The  Kingsport  Times-News,  a 
48,000-circulation  all-day  paper  in 
beautiful  and  growing  Upper  East 
Tennessee,  needs  a  talented  a  director 
to  replace  a  fine  one  who’s  moving  to  a 
larger  paper.  We  need  demonstrated 
sales  and  managerial  ability  coupled 
with  the  dedication  to  work  closely  with 
a  team  which  has  made  the  Times-News 
the  largest  daily  serving  this  region  of 
Tennessee  and  Southwest  Virginia.  You 
must  have  experience  as  an  ad  director 
to  be  considered.  Please  submit  letter 
of  application,  resume,  references  and 
salary  history  to  David  Rau,  Publisher. 
Kingsport  Times-News,  PO  Box  479; 
Kingsport,  TN  37662.  An  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity  Employer. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  south 
Alabama  weekly  with  TMC  shopper. 
Duties  include  outside  sales,  train  and 
motivate  staff,  implement  sales  promo¬ 
tions.  Good  salary  and  benefits.  Posi¬ 
tion  offers  growth  opportunity.  Send 
resume  to  Jim  Specht,  Geneva  Publica¬ 
tions  Inc.,  PO  Box  160,  Geneva,  AL 
36340  or  call  (205)  684-2287. 

NEWSPAPER  JOBS 
FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  15,000 
circulation  daily  college  newspaper. 
Must  have  strong  management  skills 
and  ability  to  tram  and  motivate  inex¬ 
perienced  sales  force  of  12.  Requires  at 
least  3  years  sales  management  experi¬ 
ence  in  retail  or  classified  and  bache¬ 
lor’s  degree.  Full-time  exempt  position, 
competitive  salary.  Resume  and  three 
letters  of  recommendation  to  Donald  M. 
Ferrell,  General  Manager,  Student 
Publications,  Washington  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  Pullman,  WA  99164.  EEO. 

SALES  MANAGER 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Must  have  strong  sales  management 
background  to  train,  develop  and  super¬ 
vise  an  outside  sales  staff,  telephone 
solicitation  staff,  and  administrative 
staff.  Effective  organizational,  commu¬ 
nication,  and  time  management  skills 
are  a  must.  One  of  the  Sun  Belt’s  choice 
markets.  Send  current  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  9723, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ E.O.E. _ 

ARTIGRAPHICS 

SPORTS  PAGE  DESIGNER 
We’re  seeking  an  experienced  layout 
and  graphics  person  who  has  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  sports  copy  editing  and  head¬ 
line  writing  to  help  in  development  of 
daily  sports  section.  We’re  a  suburban 
New  York  City  newspaper  with  180,000 
circulation.  We  print  beautiful  offset 
color  and  have  a  growing,  talented  staff 
of  artists.  Send  resume,  clips  and  salary 
needs  to  Box  9736,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


I  CAMERAMAN  minimum  two  years 
j  experience  stripping  black  and  white 
!  and  some  four  color  work  for  web  press. 

I  Offers  competitive  salary,  full  benefits 
package.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  PA 
j  19142. _ 

!  NEWSROOM  ARTIST 

j  The  Naples  Daily  News  needs  an  exper- 
I  ienced  artist  who  can  handle  all  forms 
I  of  graphics,  maps,  charts  and  other 
'  types  of  art  work.  This  is  a  full-time 
;  pwsition  with  good  pay,  benefits.  Send 
;  resume,  samples  of  work  to  George 
I  Cecil,  Naples  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
I  7009,  Naples  FI  33940. 

I - 

i _ CIRCULATION _ 

!  CARROLL  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  in 
j  suburban  Washington,  DC  seaks  an 
I  energetic  Circulation/Promotion  Direc- 
:  tor  for  its  two  fast-growing  weeklies,  The 
I  Catholic  Standard  (55,000)  and  El  Pre- 
j  gonero  (5,000)  The  Catholic  Standard  is 
distributed  primarily  by  mail  and  El  Pre- 
I  gonero  (Spanish)  through  street  sales. 
Knowledge  of  Spanish  helpful-but  not 
^  essential.  Low  $20s. 

Contact:  Edgar  Miller 
Executive  Vice  President 
;  PO  Box  4464 
I  Washington  D.C. 
j  (301)  853-4504 

]  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
I  A  leading  New  York  suburban  metro  has 
:  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  home 
I  delivery  cirulation  manager.  Position 
responsible  for  a  staff  of  district  mana¬ 
gers  and  supervisors  in  a  fast-paced, 
competitive  market.  We  are  a  member 
of  a  nation-wide  media  company  with 
I  excellent  opportunity  for  advancement. 

I  We  require  a  well-rounded  circulation 
j  professional  with  at  least  5  years  experi- 
:  ence  and  a  degree  is  preferred.  Salary  in 
mid  $40’s  plus  incentive  and 
I  comprehensive  benefits  including  full 
j  relocation.  This  is  the  opportunity  you 
j  have  been  looking  for.  Send  letter  and 
'resume  to  Box  9717,  Editor  & 
i  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
'  Afternoon  daily  with  25,000  circulation 
in  western  Massachusetts.  Total 
I  responsibility  for  sales  and  delivery  of 
'daily  and  TMC  product.  This  is  a 
competitive  market  requiring  a  thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  marketing  and  distri¬ 
bution.  The  person  we  are  seeking 
should  have  a  successful  track  record  in 
circulation  management  and  be  able  to 
offer  innovative  solutions  to  problems. 
Competitive  salary  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  to  Greg  Oxley,  General 
Manager,  Transcript  Telegram,  120 
Whiting  Farms  Rd.,  Holyoke  MA 
01040. _ 

SMALL  TEXAS  GU  LF  COAST  daily  news¬ 
paper  with  TMC  shopper  is  seeking  a 
hands-on  circulation  manager.  Must 
have  experience  with  little  merchants 
system.  Box  9686,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  !  EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  needed  for 
The  community  is  right.  The  product’s  I  expansion  position  in  daily  bureau. 


right.  The  job’s  right. 


Good  pay,  benefits,  plus  live  in  sunny 


We  are  looking  for  a  take-charge  person,  i  Southwest  Florida  near  beaches.  Send 
preferably  experienced  in  an  ADC  oper-  j  resume,  clips  to  Geo|ge  Cecil,  Naples 
ation  primarily  using  boys  and  girls  as  j  Daily  News,  PO  Box  7009,  Naples  FL 
carriers,  who  can  take  the  circulation  33940. 

department’s  helm  at  our  Midwestern,  - 

19,000  daily.  !  BUSINESS  REPORTERS  to  cover  recre- 

Send  us  your  resume  and  a  letter  telling  j  ational  vehicle  industry  for  national 
us  about  yourself.  Include  the  names  of  monthly  magazine  and  biweekly  news- 
your  references.  We’ll  hold  everything  in  letter  out  of  our  Elkhart,  Indiana  bureau 
confidence.  Write  to  Box  9744,  Editor  and  Los  Angeles  area  office  Must  be 
&  Publisher.  able  to  produce  concise,  sharp  news 

^ stories  as  well  as  in-depth  features. 
CIRCULATION  MANAGER-Special  Send  resume,  references  and  clips, 
interest  publication;  2  weeklies  1  j  salary  negotiable.  Margaret  Green,  TL 
monthly,  also  handling  mail  order  cata-  |  Enterprises  29901,  Agoura  Rd.,  Agou- 
logue  circulation.  Growth  potential.  ,  CA.  No  phone  calls  please. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER-Special 
interest  publication:  2  weeklies  1 
monthly,  also  handling  mail  order  cata¬ 
logue  circulation.  Growth  potential. 

Experience  required-50  miles  from 
Nashville.  Send  resume  to  Dabora,  Inc.,  ,  .n.-c 

PO  Box  1007,  Shelbyville  TN  37160.  |  FEATURES  EDITOR 

Attn:  Mary  Howard-No  calls.  j  j  *  •  u  . 

-A  top  ranked  editor  in  search  of  new 

I  challenges 

j  -A  talented  experienced  writer  yearning 

BUSINESS  EDITOR  to  an  editor 

We  are  looking  for  a  top-flight  Business  deputy  something  ready  to  run  your 
Editor  for  a  7-day-a-week  newspaper  op-  own  department 
eration  with  a  combined  circulation  of  \  adventurous  journalist  eager  for 
220,000  daily  and  225,000  Sunday.  ,  new  frontiers,  read  on. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  pre-  ^e'^e  an  opportunity  to  apply  to 
vious  management  experience,  not  work  for  an  outstanding  newspaper  in 
necessarily  in  Business  news  area.  We  :  Anchorage,  Alaska,  where  lifestyle 
need  a  department  head  who  can;  Estab-  !  stori6S  range  from  a  tale  of  life  with  69 
lish  himself  or  herself  quickly  in  the  dogs  in  the  yard,  to  ^rious  and 
business  community  as  a  figure  com-  complex  stories  on  medicine,  social 
manding  respect,  write  a  good  column  at  issues,  consumer  concerns  and  the  like, 
least  twice  a  week,  supervise  the  work  of  The  Anchorage  Daily  News  needs  an 
four  to  five  business  reporters  and  par-  i  editor  to  guide  our  14  h  member 
ticipate  meaningfully  in  establishing  ;  features  departnnent.  A  strorig  word 
and  achieving  goals  and  objectives  for  editor  with  supervisory  skills  and  a  lot  of 
the  department.  If  my  job  description  curiosity,  creativity  and  imagination  will 
intrigues  you  and  you  are  interested,  8®^  1®^-  applicants  who  meet 

please  contact  me  at  your  earliest  con-  minimum  quaiifications — five  years 
venience  so  we  can  discuss  it  further,  daily  newspaper  experience — will  get  a 
You  may  call  me  at  (513)225-2291  or  response  and  a  copy  of  the  newspaper, 
write  to  Joe  Fenley,  Managing  Editor,  Send  resume,  writing  and  or  editing 
Dayton  Newspapers  Inc.,  4th  and  Lud-  samples  and  salary  history  to:  Rosemary 
low  St.,  Dayton  OH  45402.  Shinohara,  Anchorage  Daily  News,  PO 

-  Box  6616,  Anchorage,  AK  99502. 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR  - 

Cape  Cod  community  weekly  seeks  COPY  EDITOR-year  or  two  experience. 


bright  reporter  for  number  two  spot. 
One  -I-  years  experience,  clippings 
required.  Send  resume:  The  Advocate, 
PO  Box  93,  Provincetown  MA  02657. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR 
Perfection  seems  too  much  to  expect. 


Great  opportunity  to  advance  with  grow¬ 
ing  medium  size  newspapers  which  use 
modified  copy  desks.  Must  be- 
wordsmith  who  can  write  sharp,  snappy 
heads  and  layout  easy-to-follow  pages. 
Our  standards  are  high.  Letter,  resume 
and  samples  to  Howard  Eanes,  Execu- 


We’ll  settle  for  news  sense,  people  dve  Editor,  Augusta  Chronicle  and  The 
skills,  demonstrated  editing  talent,  1928,  Augus- 

energy  and  vision.  We  offer  a  vital  role  CA  30913. 
with  two  newspapers  striving  for  excel-  3 — 7Z 

lence,  good  pay  and  life  in  the  Great  anticipated 


Northwest.  Write  to  Phil  Gruis,  Deputy  growth,  we  are  looking  for  editors  who 
Managing  Editor,  The  Spokesman-  I  i^aintam  the  high  standards  of  our 
Review  and  Spokane  Chronicle,  PO  Box  award-winning  weekly  newspapers.  If 


2160,  Spokane  WA  99210-5426. 

EXECUTIVE  EDITOR-Established  Zone 
2  weekly  newspaper  group  is  currently 
seeking  an  experienced,  multi-talented 
individ^ual  to  lead  our  organization’s 
editorial  staff.  The  successful  candi- 


you  have  talent  and  energy  we  have  a 
spot  for  you.  Salary  commensurate  with 
your  experience  and  abilities.  Apply  by 
resume  to  Box  9707,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY/LAYOUT  EDITOR 
Fast-growing  South  Florida  daily  looking 


JOIN  OUR  MANAGEMENT  TEAM 
A  rapidly  growing  northern  Monmouth 
County,  NJ  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper 
with  a  circulation  of  30,000  is  seeking  an 
aggressive  and  experienced  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  who  is  ready  to  assume  the 
number  one  position.  This  position  reports 
directly  to  the  Publisher.  Salary  commensu¬ 
rate  with  experience.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Box  9702,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


date  should  possess  excellent  people-  for  experienced  (1  to  2  years),  aggres- 
oriented  management  skills,  good  over-  sive  copy  editor  and  layout  people.  Must 


all  community  news  judgment  and  solid 
layout  and  graphic  ability.  If  you  have 


be  willing  to  tackle  tough  competition 
market.  Send  resumes,  cilps  to;  Steve 


layout  and  graphic  ability,  it  you  have  market.  Send  resumes,  cims  to;  Steve 
the  desire  to  produce  an  innovative  Moore,  Executive  Sports  Editor,  Palm 
community-oriented  product  in  a  Beach  Post,  2751  South  Dixie  High- 
competitive  market  reply  with  resume  way.  West  Palm  Beach  FL  33405. 

and  salary  requirements  to  Box  9681,  _ 

Editor  &  Publisher.  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 

_  wanted  for  10,000  circulation  weekly 

COPY  EDITOR  near  Washington,  D.C.  Photo  knowledge 

Our  38,000  quality  conscious  daily  helpful;  prefer  a  year  of  experience  on  a 
newspaper  has  a  vacancy  for  a  copy 

editor.  If  you  are  a  quality  oriented  7^0, 

wordsmith  with  a  college  degree,  news-  oowie  MU  20/lb. 


paper  experience  and  at  least  1  year  of 
editing  experience,  we  can  offer  you  a 


LEGAL  REPORTER.  Two  plus  years 


good  salary  and  benefits  package,  plus  experience.  Self-starter,  familiar  with 
creative  environment.  Send  resume  and  courts.  (3(^  hard-news,  feature  skills, 
clips  to  Susie  K.  Wells,  Employment  Tor  weekly  professional  journ^.  NJ 
Manager,  PO  Box  688,  Dubuque  lA  i  location.  Salary  to  mid  20  s.  PO  Box 
52001. 


location.  Salary  to  mid  20 
20081,  Newark  NJ  07101. 
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HELP  WANTED 


BUSINESS  EDITOR — Talented,  exper¬ 
ienced  business  editor  needed  to  head 
financial  section  of  major  metropolitan 
newspaper  in  Zone  5.  Previous,  proven 
success  in  similar  position  elsewhere  is 
a  must.  Send  resume  to  Box  9735, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR.  Established  publishing 
company  needs  an  editor  who  can 
assign,  edit,  write  and  layout  one  of  our 
weekly  newspapers,  part  of  a  progres¬ 
sive  group  in  northern  Maine.  Salary 
commensurate.  Excellent  benefits. 
Send  resume,  references,  salary 
requirements  and  clips  to:  Executive 
Editor,  Northeast  Publishing  Co.,  Po 
Box  510,  Presque  Isle,  ME  04769. 

EDITOR  handsome  salary  for  capable, 
aggressive  editor  who  knows  Delaware 
County.  If  you  want  real  challange  and 
opportunity,  don’t  let  the  word  "week¬ 
lies"  turn  you  off.  Send  resume  to  Box 
9716,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT/COPY 
EDITOR.  One  to  two  years  experience. 
Strong  English,  production  background 
for  weekly  professional  journal.  New 
Jersey  location.  Salary  $15-22,000. 
Send  resume  to  PO  Box  20081,  Newark 
NJ  07101. 

EDITOR 

If  you’re  an  ace  business  editor  with 
excellent  writing  skills,  we’ll  give  you 
the  opportunity  to  lead  a  staff  of  top- 
notch  reporters  in  a  fast-paced  and 
growing  publishing  company.  Central 
Massachusetts’  Bi-Weekly  Business 
Journal.  Send  clips,  resume  and  salary 
history  to  Dan  Kaplan  at  Business 
Worcester,  PO  Box  1000,  Worcester  MA 
01614. 

LAUNCH  YOUR  JOURNALISM  career  in 
historic  Norwalk,  Ohio.  Norwalk  Reflec¬ 
tor,  6  afternoon  daily,  needs  general 
assignment  reporter.  You’ll  cover  hard 
news,  features  and  anything  else  in  this 
entry-level  job.  Send  clips  and  resume 
to  Kevin  Tanzillo,  Editor,  61  East 
Monroe,  Norwalk  OH  44857. 


GROWING  42,000  daily  expanding 
sports  staff  to  add  full-time  desk 
person.  We  need  someone  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  layout  and  in  working  with  color. 
Salary  in  $14,000  range.  Send  resume, 
references  and  tearsheets  to  Sports 
Editor,  The  Gastonia  Gazette,  PO  Box 
1538,  Gastonia  NC  28053. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITOR 

Prominent  national  health  organization 
located  in  Chicago  area  is  seeking  a 
professional  journalist  to  manage  the 
publication  of  our  major  bimonthly 
tabloid  newspaper.  This  highly  visible 
position  directs  news  gathering  activi¬ 
ties  of  professional  staff  and  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  comprehensive  news/feature 
material. 

Bachelor’s  degree  preferably  in  journal¬ 
ism,  and  a  minimum  of  5  years  editorial 
experience  with  daily/weekly  newspaper 
or  trade/association  publication  includ¬ 
ing  publication  management.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  medical  plus  dental  issues 
desirable. 

We  offer  a  substantial  company  paid 
benefits  program  and  distinctly  profes¬ 
sional  environment.  Send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  9718,  Editor  &  Publisher 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
Women,  minorities  handicapped  are 
encouraged  to  apply 

EDITOR/WRITER  fora  large,  successful 
L.l.  weekly.  Experience  required. 
Career  opportunity.  Salary  requirement, 
resume,  clips  to  Box  237,  Hewlett  NY 
11557. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER 

Gulf  Coast  Florida  daily  needs  a  strong 
feature  writer  for  key  position  in  news¬ 
room.  Editing  and  camera  skills  helpful. 
Salary  commensurate  with  experience. 
Two  years  experience.  Send  resume  and 
non-returnable  clips  to  Jay  Pitts, 
Managing  Editor,  Playground  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  2949,  Fort  Walton 
Beach,  FL  32549  or  telephone 
l-(904)-863-llll. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
for  AM  daily  newspaper  30,000  circu¬ 
lation.  2  years  experience  or  graduate 
degree  required.  Reply  by  letter  and 
resume  to  The  Record-Journal,  Box 
915,  Meriden  CT  06450. 

“HOW  TO  GET  HIRED  IN  JOURNAL- 
ISM"  For  information,  write:  Northwest 
Marketing  Limited,  Box  3658-J,  Lacey 
WA  98503. 


FLORIDA  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  looking 
for  an  experienced  reporter,  hardwork¬ 
ing,  self-starter,  with  good  grammar. 
Photography  a  must.  Non-smoker.  Send 
resume,  copy  of  transcript  of  grades, 
references  and  clips  to  The  Vero  Beach 
Press  Journal,  PO  Box  1268,  Vero 
Beach  FL  32961. 


NOTICE  TO  JOB  BANK  APPLICANTS 

On  January  29th,  the  JOB  BANK  offices  suffered  a  fire.  Our 
entire  data  base  survived,  but  we  may  have  lost  about  ten 
recent  applications.  If  you  registered  with  JOB  BANK  in 
January,  please  contact  us  at  our  same  phone  number 
(609)786-1910  SO  that  we  may  check  the  status  of  your 
resume  form.  We  have  moved  to  newer,larger  offices  at 
2615  River  Road,  Suite  7,  Cinnaminson  NJ  08077. 


WANTED:  80  TALENTED  JOURNALISTS 

JOB  BANK  currently  has  more  than  80  openings  across  the 
country.  If  you  are  a  copy  editor,  news  editor,  business 
editor  or  writer,  city  desk  editor,  graphic  artist  or  maoazine 
art  director,  please  send  your  resume  to  JOB  BANK,  261 5 
River  Road,  Suite  7,  Cinnaminson  NJ  08077.  For  more 
information  call  (609)786-1910. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Company. 


Classification _ 

Authorized  Signature. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Effective  January  1, 1986 

LINE  ADS  POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week  —  $5.25  per  line  1  week  —  $3.50  per  line 

2  weeks  —  $4.70  per  line,  per  issue.  2  weeks  —  $2.90  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  —  $3.95  per  line,  per  issue.  3  weeks  —  $2.50  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  —  $3. 1 5  per  line,  per  issue.  4  weeks  —  $2.30  per  line,  per  issue. 

Add  $5.50  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $3.50  per  insertion  for  box  service. 

Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  37  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum. 

NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

DEADLINE:  Every  Tuesday,  2  pm  (ET) 

For  Saturday’s  isssue. 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts  or  other  decorations,  changes  your 
classified  ad  to  display.  The  rates  for  display-classified  are:  1  time-$75  per 
column  inch;  2  or  more  times-$70  per  column  inch,  per  insertion. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19th  Street,  NY,  NY  10011.  (212)  675-4380. 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


LIFESTYLES  EDITOR 
Quality-oriented  North  Carolina  daily 
seeks  talented  individual  to  handle  our 
lifestyles  section.  Duties  range  from 
writing  routine  weddings  and  engage¬ 
ments  to  creating  colorful  features  and 
in-depth  pieces  on  variety  of 
community-oriented  subjects.  Excellent 
working  conditions,  a  chance  to  grow  in 
Piedmont,  North  Carolina.  Send  clips, 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
K.M.,  PO  Box  968,  Hickory  NC  28603. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Cape  Cod  community  weekly  seeks 
editor  for  top  slot  in  our  5-person 
department.  Must  have  reporting  and 
editing  experience,  organization  and 
people  skills.  Send  resume:  The  Advo¬ 
cate,  PO  Box  93,  Provincetown  MA 
02657. 


MANAGING  EDITOR-The  Peninsula 
Clarion,  a  4,000  5-day  daily  in  Kenai, 
Alaska  is  looking  for  a  new  managing 
editor  to  take  over  operation  of  news¬ 
room  in  May.  Successful  applicant  will 
have  reporting  experience  and  probably 
have  worked  as  a  small  daily  section 
editor  or  weekly  editor.  Will  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  full  newsroom  operation  and 
staff  of  10,  except  for  editorial  pages. 
Salary  range  $24,000-$28,000, 
depending  on  experience.  Contact  John 
Marrs,  Editor,  (907)283-7551,  PO 
Box  4330,  Kenai  AK  99611. 


MANY  OPPORTUNITIES-The  Saint 
Louis  Globe-Democrat  is  under  new 
ownership  and  is  expanding.  Positions 
are  available  for  artists,  a  conservative- 
oriented  political  cartoonist  and  editor¬ 
ial  writer,  business  writers,  reporters 
and  copy  editors.  Please  send  resume  to 
Bill  Feustel,  Managing  Editor,  Saint 
Louis  Globe-Democrat,  710  North 
Tucker  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  MO  63101. 


NEW  MEXICO  EDITORS 
Position  available  at  the  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Times,  a  member  of  the  Gannett  group. 
Successful  candidate  will  have  proven 
newspaper  reporting,  editing  and 
management  skills.  News  sense  that 
can  make  reporting,  especially  govern¬ 
ment  reporting,  sparkle  with  people 
angles  vital.  Coverage  area  demands  a 
regional,  multi-community  interest  and 
perspective.  Editor  directs  6  full-time 
reporters  and  editors  in  four  New 
Mexico  news  bureaus  and  one  corres¬ 
pondent.  Five  year’s  newsroom  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  The  El  Paso  Times  has 
daily  circulation  Of  57,000,  Sunday 
circulation  of  87,000.  Competitive 
salary  and  excellent  benefits.  Send 
resumes,  references,  news  clips  and 
page  layouts  to  John  Moore,  Co- 
Managing  Editor,  El  Paso  Times,  PO 
Box  20,  El  Paso  TX  79999.  No  phone 
calls. 


NEWS  EDITOR  needed  immediatley  for 
semi-weekly  in  southern  West  Virginia. 
Good  chance  for  advancement  to  dailies 
within  group,  will  consider  good  repor¬ 
ter  with  editing,  layout  skills.  Good 
summer  and  winter  outdoor  lifestyle. 
Call  Rip  (304)469-3373. 

PROGRESSIVE  MEDIUM-SIZED  Sun 
Belt  daily  looking  for  editorial  page 
editor  who  wants  to  make  a  difference 
in  the  community.  Editorial  page  editor 
is  member  of  editorial  board  along  with 
publisher  and  editor.  Attractive  salary 
and  benefits.  Box  9731,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


THE  SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT  has  imme¬ 
diate  openings  for  copy  editors  in  news, 
sports  and  features  department.  Appli¬ 
cants  should  be  quality  conscious  with 
good  headline  writng  and  editing  abili¬ 
ties.  Journalism  degree  is  mandatory, 
experience  preferable.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to  Jeff  Cohen,  DepuW 
Managing  Editor,  San  Antonio  Light,  PO 
Box  161,  San  Antonio  TX  78291. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


REPORTER/EDITOR  for  small  but 
aggressive  Colorado  daily  paper.  Inves¬ 
tigative  and  daily  background  preferred. 
Send  writing  samples  with  resume  to 
ASPEN  DAILY  NEWS,  PO  Box  10541, 
Aspen  CO  81612. 

REPORTER  WANTED  for  anticipated 
entry  level  opening  at  respected, 
successful  Upstate  New  York  weekly. 
Cover  it  all  in  resort  community.  Accu¬ 
racy  and  energy  a  must.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Box  9734,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR  in  rural  Northeastern 
community.  Position  includes  staff 
supervision,  some  reporting  and  photo¬ 
graphy.  News  judgment,  hard  news 
reporting  and  production  skills  necess- 
sary.  Send  resume  and  clips  to  Box 
9719,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  a  solid  sports  editor  to  head  a 
three-person  department  for  16,000- 
circulation  daily  in  historic  Mississippi 
River  town.  We  want  someone  who  can 
turn  out  crisp,  clean  copy;  layout  pages; 
edit  reporters’  copy,  and  be  responsible 
for  planning.  Photography  skills  prefer¬ 
red.  Send  clips  and  references  to; 
Michael  Tonos,  Managing  Editor,  Vick¬ 
sburg  Evening  Post,  PO  Box  951,  Vick¬ 
sburg  MS  39180. 

REPORTERS  WANTED 
Your  experience  in  the  media  field  is 
valuable.  Tipsters  wanted  for  research 
with  newsworthy  stories  concerning 
disasters.  Earn  additional  income  while 
at  your  present  job.  For  information  call 
Carole  l-(806)223-8025  Monday 
through  Friday. 

Zone  5  100,000  PM  daily  (155,000 
Sunday)  seeks  copy  editors  for  its  ten- 
member  universal  desk.  Mandatory 
tryout.  Send  resume  to  W.J.  Kennedy, 
News  Editor,  The  Vindicator,  PO  Box 
780,  Youngstown  OH  44501-0780.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 


SCIENCE  EDITOR-New  monthly  inter¬ 
national  general  magazine,  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Vvashington,  D.C.,  seeks  exper¬ 
ienced  science  journalist  for  large 
science  section  to  conceptualize, 
assign  and  edit  sophisticated  articles  on 
significant  science  developments  and 
their  impacts.  Box  9739,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SOMEWHERE  in  this  vast  world  of 
Community  newspapers  is  one  who 
wants  to  retire  as  an  OWNER,  not  as 
salaried  employee.  Southern  conserva¬ 
tive  weekly  in  a  strong  growth  area  with 
potential  as  semi-weekly  expansion  has 
ideal  opportunity  for  experienced, 
competent,  hard-working  news  person. 
Feet-on-desk,  hands-in-pockets 
"supervisors”  need  not  apply.  Area  is 
ideal  recreation  for  individual  or  family. 
This  offer  guarantees  the  Editor  full 
managerial  authority,  progressive 
ownership  of  25  percent  of  corporate 
stock  over  five  year  period,  option  to 
purchase  additional  25  percent.  All 
equipment  except  press;  new  building 
with  pressroom  now  at  architects.  Full 
resume  with  complete  background  (will 
be  checked  in  detail),  salary  range,  in 
first  letter.  Write  Box  9683,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  for  125,000 
all-day  paper  who  can  evaluate  stories 
for  proper  play;  edit  to  meet  tough  stan¬ 
dards  of  clarity,  conciseness  and 
completeness;  produce  lively  layouts 
with  up  to  the  minute  updating  for  three 
AM  editions.  College  degree  preferred; 
three  years  sports  writing  and/or  sports 
desk  experience.  Send  resume,  two 
page  autobiography  and  work  samples 
to  Bill  Bern,  Sports  Editor,  Roanoke 
Times  &  World-News,  Box  2491, 
Roanoke  VA  24010.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR/WRITER— Small 
daily  in  Adirondack  Mountains  of  New 
York  State  seeks  bright,  quick  sports 
generalist  to  cover  high  school,  college 
and  world  class  sports.  Winter  sports 
mecca  of  Lake  Placid  and  Olympic 
Training  Center  are  part  of  the  beat. 
Only  fast  writers  with  touch  typing 
ability  need  apply.  Send  resume,  clip¬ 
pings,  references  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  William  Doolittle,  Adirondack 
Daily  Enterprise,  Box  318,  Saranac 
Lake,  NY  12983. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— AM-PM-Sunday 
newspapers  in  attractive  seaside 
community  in  New  England  seek  assis¬ 
tant  ME  to  direct  three-paper  sports 
operation  with  staff  of  15.  Requires 
administrative  skills,  knowledge  of 
sports,  ability  to  develop  ideas  for 
coverage  of  region  in  multiple  addi¬ 
tions.  Heavy  emphasis  on  high  school, 
plus  state  university,  small  colleges  and 
two  minor  league  teams.  Five  years  as 
journalist  desirable.  Salary  in  $30’s. 
Equal  Oportunity  Employer  M/F. 
Smoke-free  environment.  Box  9705, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITER 

An  expanding  leadership  demands 
expanding  coverage.  Energetic,  know- 
ledgable,  literate  person  needed  to  help 
cover  professional,  college  and  high 
school  athletics.  Send  (don’t  call) 
resumes,  clips  tO:  Bert  Gault,  Executive 
Sports  Editor,  Watertown  Daily  Times, 
260  Washington  St.,  Watertown  NY 
13601.  Deadline  for  receiving  applica¬ 
tions  is  March  3,  1986. 


_ FREELANCE _ 

HUNGRY  FOR  FOOD  FREELANCERS 
Do  you  know  nouvelle  from  nouveau? 
Love  to  write  and  dig  for  facts?  Please 
send  resume  and  writing  samples  tO: 
Charlyne  Varkonyi,  Food  Editor,  Fort 
Lauderdale  News  &  Sun/Sentinel  Co., 
PO  Box  14430,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33302.  No  phone  calls. 


PHOTOGRAPHER 

LARGE  METRO  REGION  2  daily  adding 
two  staffers  ASAP.  Mature,  imagina¬ 
tive,  hard-working  professionals  only. 
Send  resume  to  Box  9708,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM _ 

ASSISTANT  PRESS  MANAGER 
Needed  for  a  growing  newspaper/ 
commercial  operation.  Great  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  candidate  with  good  character  and 
high  career  goals.  Send  resume  with 
references  and  salary  history  to  Box 
9725,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSMAN  minimum  two  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  Goss  Community  or  (Joss 
Suburban  press.  Offers  competitive 
salary  and  fully  paid  company  benefits 
package.  Reply  to  Bartash  Publications, 
7272  Woodland  Ave,  Philadelphia  PA 
19142. 


THE  GALVESTON  DAILY  NEWS,  Texas’ 
oldest  newspaper  located  on  beautiful 
Galveston  Island  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
has  immediate  opening  for  an 
experienced  pressroom/camera  foreman 
for  7-day  morning  news  operation. 
Excellent  salary,  profit  sharing  and 
other  employee  benefits.  Plus  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  part  of  a  dedicated  and 
committed  newspaper  family  of  employ¬ 
ees.  8-Unit  Harris  845  press  in  good 
condition  previous  experience  on  a 
similar  press  would  be  highly  benefi¬ 
cial.  Will  consider  a  pressroom  foreman 
or  assistant  foreman  on  similar  equip¬ 
ment.  If  this  job  interest  you  write  a 
letter  of  application  or  send  resume  to 
Bill  Cochrane,  Production  Manager, 
Galveston  Daily  News,  PO  Box  628, 
Galveston  TX  77553. 


HELP  WANTED 


_ SALES _ 

!  SPECIAL  EDITION  SALESMAN  needed 
I  to  start  work  on  two  big  editions  imme- 
:  diately.  Potential  for  at  least  100  pages 
I  each.  References  required.  The  Daily 
Record,  PO  Box  1448,  Dunn  NC 
28334. 


! _ PRODUCTION _ 

I  COVINGTON  PRESSES  in  the  beautiful 
suburbs  of  Atlanta,  Georgia  is  in  need  of 
I  the  following:  two  newspaper  circular 
color  strippers  for  our  camera  depart¬ 
ment.  Must  have  at  least  three  years 
experience  in  circular  stripping. 
Advancement  to  management  positions 
is  possible  in  near  future.  Web  press¬ 
man  with  newspaper  circular  experi¬ 
ence,  heat  or  coal.  Contact  Mr.  Ralph 
Preedy,  V.P. /General  Manager  at 
l-(800)831-8592  or  mail  resume  to 
Covington  Press,  4132  Highway  278, 
Covin^on  GA  30209. 

:  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 

I  Group  of  7  Midwest  Penny  Savers  has 
i  opening  for  experienced  manager  with 
I  extensive  background  in  4-color  web 
!  printing  and  maintenance,  plate- 
I  making,  darkroom,  ad  layout  and 
I  computer  composition.  Seeking  high- 
j  energy  individual  with  planning  ability 
land  people  management  skills.  Good 
salary  and  benefits.  Join  our  winning 
team — we’re  “Striving  for  Excellence". 
Send  resume  to  Publisher,  Penny 
Saver,  2102  South  Michigan,  South 
Bend  IN  46613 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Eastern  part  of  Zone  5.  40,000  daily, 
55,000  Sunday  with  commercial  print¬ 
ing  operation  seeking  manager  with 
knowledge  of  pre-press,  press,  and  mail 
departments.  Goss  Metro  press.  Must 
be  quality  and  productivity  conscious 
with  good  managerial  philosophy, 
detailed  and  able  to  handle  a  two  shift 
per  day  operation.  Immediate  opening. 
Write  Box  9728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHING 

Electronic 
Publishing 
System  Manager 

If  you  would  like  to  join  one  of  the  most 
successful  and  innovative  publishing 
groups  in  the  country,  this  is  the  perfect 
opportunity 

Located  in  New  York  City,  we  a'’e  expanding 
our  in-house  typesetting  operation  7-fold 
into  an  electronic  publishing  system  including 
capabilities  for  page  design,  page  make-up 
and  digitized  graphics.  As  our  system 
configuration  is  site-specific  and  not 
commonly  used  in  the  publishing  industry,  the 
success  of  our  project  will  depend  in  large 
part  upon  the  system  manager's  creativity  in 
solving  problems,  his/her  ingenuity  and 
analytical  skills. 

We  seek  a  candidate  who  worked  in  a  position 
responsible  for  the  management  of  a  major, 
multi-processor  text  processing  arnf 
electronic  imaging  system.  Proven 
I  experience  as  a  system  manager,  system 
analyst,  or  senior  applications  specialist  is 
required;  hands-on  experience  on  Sll,  Tandem 
or  other  fault-tolerant  systems  is  preferred. 
You  must  be  well  versed  in  the  changing 
technology  involved  in  this  area. 

We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  complete 
program  of  benefits. 

To  apply  in  strict  confidence,  please  forward 
your  resume  including  salary  history  to: 

Wolf  Manowski, 

Catalog  Graphics  Manager. 

J.C.  Penney  Company.  Ir>c. 

>1301  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  35th  Floor. 

!  New  York,  New  York  10019. 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer,  M/F. 

JCPENNEY 
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! 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

CIRCULATION 

POSITIONS 

WANTED 

BOY  CREW  SPECIALIST 

45  year  old,  (20  +  years  experience): 
Seeking  permanent  tuition  as  outside 
sales  contractor  with  medium  to  large 
size  newspaper.  Excellent  references. 
Quality  volume  order  guaranteed.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Write  Box  9738, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGEMENT 
Young  marketing  oriented  circulation 
director  seeks  circulation  management 
position  in  an  environment  conducive  to 
continued  growth  in  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  management. 

Quality  background  in  all  aspects  of 
circulation  management  with  emphasis 
on  sales  promotion,  ABC  audit  proce¬ 
dures,  interpersonal  skills,  implement¬ 
ing  computerized  circulation  depart¬ 
ment,  transportation  methods,  and 
district  manager  training. 

Desire  to  join  a  top  notch  company  that 
expects  only  the  best  from  its  circula¬ 
tion  personnel.  Background  consists  of 
quality  circulation  management  experi¬ 
ence  and  well  regarded  references.  Box 
9643,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

GEN.  MGR/PUBLISHER 

Veteran,  all-department  specialist  on 
bottom  line  seeks  full-charge  or  2nd 
man  position  with  chain-independent 
newspaper  where  results,  community 
participation  needed.  Zones  6-4-3. 
Complete  resume.  Box  9709,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Experienced  general  manager  presently 
operating  a  7200  mid-west  daily  with  a 
7000  direct  mail  TMC  is  now  available. 
Do  to  the  financial  conditions  of  the 
market  location;  this  college  graduate, 
who  has  12  years  of  proven  experience 
in  sales,  marketing,  finance,  personnel, 
production  and  editorial  is  seeking  a 
new  position. 

Please  contact  GOOD  NEWS  if  you  are 
intersted.  THERE  WILL  BE  NO  FEE. 
This  candidate's  previous  employer 
thinks  enough  of  him  to  pay  for  this 
outplacement. 

GOOD  NEWS 
(319)  359-4877 

A  unique  search  firm  serving  the  news¬ 
paper  and  communication  industry 

1327  Crow  Creek  Road 
Bettendorf,  Iowa  52722 

CALIFORNIA 

Circulation  Director  seeks  director's 
position  on  small  to  mid-sized  daily  or 
secondary  level  on  a  metro  newspa^r. 
Solid  credentials  include  background  in 
sales  promotion,  home  delivery,  and 
department  management. 

Prefer  the  California  area  with  a  prog¬ 
ressive  company  that  provides  advance¬ 
ment  opportunity.  Box  9653,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

PUBLISHER/GENERAL  MANAGER 
Highly  motivated/successful  individual 
with  past  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newspaper  profession.  Recent 
Publisher  of  9000  circulation,  6  day 
daily  with  TMC  product.  Creative,  posi¬ 
tive  thinker  with  winning  attitude.  Box 
9746,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COLUMBIA  MBA.  3  years  reporting 
experience  on  weekly,  daily  and  major 
financial  magazine.  Award  winner. 
Seeks  business  reporting  job  on  metro 
daily.  Box  9742,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COMPETITIVE-INNOVATIVE  PHOTO¬ 
REPORTER  with  polished  studio  skills. 
2  years  on  weekly.  Seeking  position 
with  graphically  oriented  small  daily  or 
large  weekly.  Any  Zone.  Call  or  write 
Ken  Steinhardt,  3127  Bagley  Ave.,  Los 
Angeles,  CA  90034,  (213)558-1922. 

YOUNG  DAILY  publisher  with  history  of 
success  seeks  publisher  or  general 
manager  spot  on  mid-size  or  larger 
daily.  Good  motivator,  knows  P&L.  Can 
deliver  quality  and  profit.  Box  9710, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR 

Executive-level  newsman  -  talented, 
creative,  enthusiastic  with  record  of 
accomplishment  -  is  ready  to  talk  if  you 
need  editor  (50M-125M),  executive 
editor  (75M-150M)  or  managing  editor 
(lOOM-up).  Successful  experience  on 
all  news  beats  and  all  positions  of 
management.  Seeks  challenging  posi¬ 
tion  at  newspaper  that  wants  to  grow  by 
improving  its  product  and  community 
image.  Box  9741,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENERGETIC,  award-winning  sports 
editor  seeks  reporter/editor  position  on 
medium  to  large  daily.  Box  9721, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  GM  on  mid-sized  daily  looking 
for  new  challenge.  Experience  in 
budget,  circ.,  marketing,  adv.,  editorial 
and  day-to-day  operations.  MBA,  fami¬ 
ly,  flexible,  consider  all  zones.  Box 
9713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CARTOONIST 

CREATIVE  Cartoonist  with  experience 
seeks  position  as  assistant  to  estab¬ 
lished  cartoonist  to  help  with  strips, 
panels,  etc.  Will  relocate.  For  samples 
and  resume  write;  Mark  Szorady,  2087 
Temblethurst,  Cleveland  OH  44121  or 
call  (216)  662-7513  9AM-4PM  M-F. 

EXPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR  seeks 
full-time  employment  on  magazine/ 
weekly  newspaper  in  Zone  1.  3  Years  on 
college  paper,  1  year  editing  internship, 
and  1  year  daily  experience.  Writing, 
production,  and  VOT  skills.  References, 
samples  available.  Contact  Randall  J. 
Samost,  4  Sheldon  Road,  Marblehead, 
MA  01945.  (617)  631-6772. 

EXPERIENCED  ALLROUNDER, 
features,  drama,  movie  reviewer,  plus 
hard  news  and  editing  abilities  return¬ 
ing  U.S.  in  March  with  excellent  refer¬ 
ences  and  clips.  Box  9722,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  JOBS 

FOR 

NEWSPAPER  PEOPLE 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MARKETING 
DIRECTOR 

Creative  professional  with  15  years 
experience.  Strong  management  back¬ 
ground,  with  a  proven  tracK  record  in  all 
phases  of  circulation,  subscriptions, 
and  sales  promotion.  Expertise  in 
second  class  mail  and  conversion. 
Currently  employed.  Seeks  position  in 
Southern  California.  Write  Box  9689, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS  reporter  seeks  new 
challenge.  Experienced  in  both  investi¬ 
gative  and  in-depth  projects.  Has  politi¬ 
cal  science  degree,  master's  from 
Missouri.  Numerous  national  and  state 
awards,  top  clips  and  references  attest 
to  quality  of  work.  Box  9637,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  tor  February  22,  1986 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


I'M  LOOKING  FOR  work  as  a  reporter  or 
editor.  I've  been  editing  an  Army  paper 
in  Germany  and  can  write  everything, 
take  photos  and  do  layout.  4  years 
experience.  Good  military  writer.  Eric 
Durr,  USMCD-PAO,  APO  NY  09033.  I'd 
be  glad  to  call  you. 

IS  YOUR  MEDIUM-SIZED  or  large-sized 
newspaper  suffering  from  sloppy  writ¬ 
ing,  careless  planning,  lack  of  aggres¬ 
siveness  or  a  design  and  layout  style 
that  even  a  mother  couldn't  love?  Or  do 
you  think  you're  good  already— and 
want  to  get  better?  My  expertise 
includes  all  the  above  and  is  based  on 
20  years  in  all  aspects  of  print 
journalism — from  the  largest  newspaper 
in  the  U.S,  to  community  journalism. 
As  editor-publisher  of  a  daily  newspap¬ 
er,  I  know  management  and  budget.  I 
want  to  manage  a  newsroom.  If  my 
skills  are  what  your  newspaper  needs, 
then  you  can't  afford  not  to  contact  me. 
Box  9730,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOURNALIST.  23  with  1  1/2  years  do¬ 
it-all  experience  on  small  daily.  J-school 
grad,  former  collegiate  editor.  Back¬ 
ground  is  primarily  sports,  sprinkled 
with  spot  and  school  news.  I  like  to  dig 
and  I  know  how  to  write.  Box  9747, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  5  years  experience  on 
250,000  daily,  handling  courts,  crime, 
federal  government  and  general  investi¬ 
gative  stories.  Enterprising  and  a  self¬ 
starter.  Hates  to  run  with  the  pack, 
seeks  position  on  quality  metro  daily, 
any  zone.  Box  9715,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER— Flexible  general  assign¬ 
ment  writer  seeks  position  with  mid-size 
daily.  Any  Zone.  MJ  1984.  Experience 
with  dailies  and  weeklies.  Photo  & 
layout  skills.  Experience  with  news, 
features,  headlines  &  cutlines.  Now  a 
news  correspondent  with  major  subur¬ 
ban  daily.  Paid  internships  will  be 
considered.  Start  Immediately  or  in 
spring.  (617)232-5307. 

RETREAD  WANTS  BACK~Vet  with  20 
+  on  metros  from  night  police  to  editor 
seeks  return  to  newsroom  after  15  years 
with  syndicates.  Box  9740,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS  journalist 
with  three  year's  experience  metro  daily 
and  weekly  seeks  foreign  affairs  report¬ 
ing  or  editing  position  on  paper  or 
magazine.  Columbia  J  School  degree  + 
Master's  in  business  and  politics. 
Experience  at  United  Nations  +  report¬ 
ing  in  Western  Europe.  Skills  in  six 
Common  Market  languages.  Will  relo¬ 
cate  abroad.  Box  9693,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


I  _ EDITORIAL _ 

I  SPORTS  COPY  EDITOR  at  major,  qual- 
;  ity  metro  seeks  sports  editor  or  assistant 
sports  editor  job.  Strong  manager,  orga¬ 
nizer.  Two-time  APSE  Best  Section 
'  winner  while  sports  editor  at  38,000 
j  AM.  Box  9712,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

i _ PRESSROOM _ 


ENERGETIC  PRESSROOM  FOREMAN, 
age  36, 16  years  Pressroom  experience, 
8  years  management  seeking  new 
challenges  in  any  area.  Box  9688, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PRESS  FOREMAN/OPERATOR  exper¬ 
ienced  26  years  Goss  Urbanite  & 
I  Community  Color  &  Daily  King,  plus 
sheetfed.  Camera,  Striping,  Platemak¬ 
ing.  Lots  of  4  color.  Strong  on  team 
organization  and  mechanical  ability. 
Seeking  opportunity  with  room  to 
advance  in  Zone  3,  4,  or  6.  Box  9662, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ PRODUCTION _ 

Production/Distribution  Manager 
WELL-VERSED  in  all  phases  of  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  and  warehousing 
including  state-of-the-art  mailrooms. 
Strong  administrative/leadership  quali¬ 
ties.  Proven  track  record.  Highest  refer- 
jences.  Call  (516)271-9424. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

IF  YOU  HAVE  publications,  need 
speechwriting,  desire  a  writing  coach 
and  lust  for  excellence  in  pubTic  rela¬ 
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newspaper.  I  know  management  and 
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Publisher. 
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SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY  - 

The  press  should  show  more  sensitivity  to  disabled  people 


By  Jim  Johnson 

Handicap  —  A  synonym  for  disa¬ 
bility  that  may  have  originated  from 
the  phrase  “cap-in-hand”  as  in  beg¬ 
ging- 

No  one  has  ever  said  copy  editors 
have  an  easy  time  writing  headlines 
that  catch  the  essence  of  a  story  in  a 
few  words.  It  is  a  task  that  may  result 
in  tortured  English,  distortions  and 
even  an  insensitivity  toward  groups  of 
people. 

Ethnic  groups  and  women  have 
been  successful  in  reducing  offensive 
terminology  from  headlines  and  sto¬ 
ries.  But  that  has  not  been  true  for  as 
many  as  35  million  Americans  —  dis¬ 
abled  people. 

Organizations  that  represent  dis¬ 
abled  people  are  making  an  effort  to 
change  the  terminology  they  find 
offensive,  inaccurate  or  illiterate. 
Two  such  groups  are  the  National 
Institute  of  Handicapped  Research 
and  the  Research  and  Training  Center 
on  Independent  Living,  which 
gathered  the  terms  and  definitions  in 
this  article  from  more  than  50  national 
disability  organizations  and  are 
endorsed  by  media  and  disability 
experts. 

Handicapped  is  just  one  of  those 
words.  Short  yes,  recognizable  yes, 
offensive  yes.  Disabled  is  a  better 
word  and  a  shorter  count  for  headline 
writers.  But  disabled  is  not  a  noun, 
it’s  an  adjective.  It  should  be  used  as 
such.  It’s  “disabled  people,”  not  the 
“the  disabled.” 

Perhaps  the  most  offensive  term  to 
disabled  people  is  “wheelchair 
bound”  or  “confined  to  a  wheel¬ 
chair.”  Disabled  people  don’t  sleep  in 
their  wheelchairs,  they  sleep  in  bed. 
Call  them  “wheelchair  users.” 

The  two  organizations  offer  seven 
suggestions  when  writing  about  peo¬ 
ple  with  disabilities: 

1.  Refrain  from  referring  to  a  disa¬ 
bility  unless  it  is  vital  to  the  story. 

2.  People  who  succeed  should  not 
be  portrayed  as  superhuman.  This 
leaves  the  impression  disabled  per¬ 
sons  have  no  talents  or  unusual  gifts. 

3.  Avoid  sensationalizing  a  disabil¬ 
ity  by  saying  “afflicted  with”  or  “vic¬ 
tim  of.”  It  is  preferable  to  use,  for 
example,  “a  person  who  had  polio.” 

4.  Labeling  of  groups  should  be 


(Johnson  is  associate  professor,  De¬ 
partment  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Arizona) 


avoided.  Say  “people  who  are  deaf’ 
or  “people  with  arthritis”  rather  than 
“the  deaf’  or  “the  arthritic.” 

5.  Say  “a  person  who  is  blind” 
rather  than  “a  blind  person.” 

6.  Emphasize  abilities  such  as 
“uses  a  wheelchair.” 

7.  Avoid  using  disease  when  dis¬ 
cussing  disabilities.  Parkinson’s  dis¬ 
ease  may  be  caused  by  a  sickness  but 
the  result  of  the  sickness  is  not  a  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  two  organizations  for  disabled 
people  have  compiled  a  list  of  “no-no 
words.”  Among  such  words  are: 

•  Afflicted,  a  negative  term  that 
suggests  hopelessness.  Use  disabled. 
Also  to  be  avoided  are  deformed  and 
invalid. 

•  Case,  a  word  that  sounds  like 
something  to  be  filed  away  and  insti¬ 
tutionalized  as  in  “Their  case  is 
open.” 

•  Cerebral  palsied.  This  makes  a 
verb  out  of  the  phrase.  Use  “person 
with  cerebral  palsy.” 

•  Courageous.  Disabled  persons  are 
not  unusually  brave  and  do  not  want 
to  be  regarded  as  superheroes.  A  dis¬ 
abled  person  is  not  someone  who  can 
cross  the  street  in  a  wheelchair  by 
himself.  Courageous  is  not  someone, 
for  example,  who  pushes  a  wheel¬ 
chair  by  himself.  Courageous  is  some¬ 
one,  for  example,  who  pushed  a 
wheelchair  from  Alaska  to  Florida. 

•  Crazy,  deranged  and  deviant  are 
inappropriate.  Use  mental  disorder. 

•  Crippled  paints  a  mental  picture 
of  a  person  who  is  incapable  of  doing 
anything,  of  someone  people  might 
ignore.  If  you  wouldn’t  use  “crip,” 
why  crippled?  The  word  is  disabled. 

•  Deaf  and  dumb  or  deaf  mute  are 
outdated  terms  used  to  describe  a 
deaf  person  who  also  cannot  speak.  It 
is  a  stereotype  that  if  a  person  is  deaf 
or  hearing  impaired  he  is  dumb.  Use 
deaf  when  the  person  has  a  total  hear¬ 
ing  loss.  Use  “with  a  partial  hearing 
loss”  or  “hearing  impaired”  if  the 
person  is  not  deaf. 

•  Disease  describes  a  contagious 
condition,  not  necessarily  a  disabled 
condition. 

•  Epileptic.  People  with  epilepsy 
prefer  to  be  called  “people  with 
epilepsy.”  Also  acceptable  is  “per¬ 
son  with  a  seizure  disorder.” 

•  Gimp  is  a  putdown  to  describe 
someone  with  a  limp.  Again  use  dis¬ 
abled. 

•  Normal  when  used  to  describe  a 
non-disabled  person  suggests  that  dis¬ 


abled  people  are  abnormal  or  subnor¬ 
mal.  Disabled  people  are  normal;  they 
just  have  a  physical  disability.  Nor¬ 
mal  applies  to  statistical  norms. 

•  Patient  describes  people  in  a  hos¬ 
pital  or  regularly  cared  for  by  a  physi¬ 
cian.  Most  disabled  people  no  longer 
are  under  a  physician’s  care. 

•  Poor,  as  in  “poor  so-and-so.” 
The  word  describes  a  person  who 
lacks  money  or  is  to  be  pitied.  Dis¬ 
abled  people  most  often  are  not  poor 
nor  do  they  want  pity. 

•  Retard,  retardate  or  retarded. 
These  words  can  be  used  to  describe  a 
condition  but  should  not  be  used 
lightly  such  as  “He’s  a  real  retard”  or 
as  one  headline  said,  “County  made 
guardian  of  violent  retardate.”  Use 
Down’s  Syndrome  instead  of  Mon¬ 
goloid.  Avoid  “birth  defect”  as  well. 

•  Spastic  should  not  be  used  to 
describe  someone  who  lacks  coordi¬ 
nation  because  of  a  physical  disabil¬ 
ity.  Don’t  use  spastic  when  referring 
to  a  person  with  cerebral  palsy.  Mus¬ 
cles  are  spastic,  not  people. 

•  The  word  suffering  rarely 
describes  someone  who  is  disabled. 


•  Unfortunate  implies  unlucky, 
unsuccessful  or  social  outcast.  What 
happened  to  the  disabled  person 
might  be  unfortunate  but  he  still 
wants  to  be  treated  as  a  real,  likable 
person. 


•  Victim.  Disabled  people  do  not 
want  to  be  considered  as  helpless  vic¬ 
tims  but  as  people,  many  of  whom 
have  worthwhile  attributes. 

Bill  Scott,  a  disabled  staff  member 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  22,  1986 


ANPA,  E&R 
San  Francisco, 
and  you! 

The  mix  for  a  great  convention 
April  21-23;  1986 

Create  a  strong  presence  at  the  convention, 
and  at  post-convention  time,  with  ad  messages 
in  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1.  ANPA  CONVENTION  ISSUE -April  19 

Editorial  content  includes  the  calendar  of  activities  and  meetings,  names  and  hotel  addresses  of  attend¬ 
ees,  and  vignettes  of  personalities.  Copies  are  distributed  to  attendees  at  the  convention  in  addition  to 
E&P's  normal,  broad  distribution  to  readers  at  home. 

SPACE  RESERVATION  CLOSE:  APRIL  4  COPY  CLOSE:  APRIL  9 

2.  ANPA  POST-CONVENTION  ISSUE -April  26 

E&P's  Post-Conference  Issue  provides  readers  with  reports  of  Convention  meetings  and  activities,  texts  of 
speeches,  photos,  keen  reporting  of  industry  activities. ...  It  is  a  record  of  activities  for  the  conventioneer  and 
keeps  the  rest  of  the  newspaper  community — those  publishing,  advertising  agency,  and  business 
executives  who  couldn't  get  to  the  convention — informed  of  the  events  and  happenings  of  convention 
week.  Your  ad  message  in  this  issue  will  maintain  and  strengthen  the  presence  you  had  at  the  convention! 

SPACE  RESERVATION  CLOSE:  APRIL  16  COPY  CLOSE:  APRIL  18 


Call  or  write  your  E&P  representative  TODAY. 

New  Vbfk  Chicago  Los  Angeles  Son  Francisco 

11  West  191h  street  303  East  Ohio  Street  Suite  500,  Wilshire  Boulevard  Suite  505,  433  California  Street 

New  Vtortc  NY  10011  Chicago,  IL  60611  Los  Angeles,  CA  90010  San  Francisco,  CA  94104 

(212)  675-4380  (312)  645-0123  (213)  382-6346  (415)  421-7950 


Editor  &  Publisher 

11  West  19lh  Street  •  New  Voilt.  N  Y  10011 


Toronto 

148  King  Rood  E. 
King  Ontario  LOG  1KO 
(416)  833-6200 
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WE  WERE  THE  CCTJNECTOSr 


A  parachutist  carrying  79 
pounds  of  cocaine,  armed 
with  automatic  weapons 
and  wearing  a  bulletproof 
vest,  fell  to  his  death  near 
Knoxville.  Todd  Copilevitz 
of  The  Knoxville  News- 
Sentinel  was  one  of  many 
reporters  covering  the 
bizarre  story 
Fortunately  for  News- 
Sentinel  readers,  though, 
Copilevitz  wasn’t  one  of  the 
pack.  From  the  first  day,  he 


made  the  right  connections, 
and  his  resulting  stories 
made  national  news. 

'Thanks  to  Copilevitz,  The 
News-Sentinel  was  the  first 
to  disclose  that  the  para¬ 
chutist  had  a  partner.  It 
was  the  first  to  report  they 
dropped  other  bags  filled 
with  cocaine — as  much  as 
$400  million  worth — into 
the  woods  of  Georgia  before 
heading  toward  Knoxville. 
And  it  broke  the  story  that 


the  cocaine  the  parachutist 
was  carrying  killed  him,  tan¬ 
gling  in  his  chute  as  he  feU. 

Covering  one  of  the 
strangest  drug  deals  in 
years,  Copilevitz’  reporting 
stood  out.  Because  of  him, 
News-Sentinel  readers  are 
getting  a  rare  and  exclusive 
look  inside  the  drug  traffick¬ 
ing  world. 

™  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 
ill  NEWSPAPERS 
WE  BREAK  THE  BIG  ONES 
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